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Augustine’s Three Visions and Three Heavens 
in Some Early Medieval Florilegia 


ISABEL MOREIRA* 


When, according to an eighth century pseudaugustinian text, Orosius 
wanted to persuade St. Augustine to elucidate some particularly knotty 
questions on the scriptures, he explained for his master and for his read¬ 
ers the very essence of the value of florilegia to his society. “It is the case 
that many very pious men, unlike in style but not unlike in faith, have 
published innumerable little works, such that it is difficult to read them 
all; and they which are read are little understood on account of the beauty 
of their eloquence and very difficult intricacies of the questions.” 1 

This, surely, is a classic statement on the educational exigency which 
prompted a genre which flourished so robustly in the middle ages. Yet 
the underlying motivation for the production of florilegial works can only 
be explained partly in terms of providing a “clarification” of the difficult 
writings of the ancients. Florilegia were compiled for various reasons which 


* I would like to thank the following scholars for their advice and comments: W. Cour¬ 
tenay, M.M. Gorman, P. Meyvaert and C. McDannell. I am also grateful to J. Divjak 
for providing me with a list of manuscripts of the Dialogus quaestionum LXV from his forth¬ 
coming volume on France for Die handschriftliche Ubatiefcrung der Wake des Heiligen Augustinus. 

' Dialogus quaestionum LXV Orosii pacontantis et Augustini respondents, Migne, PL 40, cols. 
733-52: “Licet multi et probatissimi viri divaso quidem stilo, sed non dioasa fide innumerabilia opus- 
cula ediderint, ita ut difficile sit eorum omnia legae: ea tamen quae leguntur, propta eloquii venustatem 
et difficillimas quaestionum paplexitates, minime intelliguntur.” In cataloging all Augustinian man¬ 
uscripts, including those attributed to Augustine in the middle ages, Die handschriftliche Oba- 
tieferung da Wake des Heiligen Augustinus [Sitzungsbcrichte da Osterreichischen Akademie da Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-historisch Klasse] 5 vols. (Vienna 1969-76), advances our knowledge of this impor¬ 
tant corpus of texts. See also, F. Cavallera, Augustin (Aprocryphes attribues a saint), in: Dictionnaire 
de Spirituality, I, Paris 1937 cols. 1130-5. 

On florilegia and other related source types, H.-M. Rochais, Contribution a I’histoire des 
florileges ascetiques du haul mcyen age latin, in: Revue Benedictine, 63 (1953), 246-91 especially 
bibliographic notes p. 246 n. 2, p. 248 n. 3. B. Blumenkranz, La sumie medievale de saint 
Augustin a travas ses apocryphes, in: Augustinus Magista (Etudes Augustiniennes), Paris 1954, 1003-18. 
J. Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God. A study of monastic culture, 3rd ed., New 
York 1982, 182-4. B. Bischoff Wendepunkte in da Geschichte da lateinischen Exegese im Friihmittelalta, 
in: Sacris Erudiri, 6 (1954), 189-279. G. Bardy, La litterature patristique des “Quaestiones et 
responsiones” sur I’ecriture sainte, in: Revue Biblique, 41 (1932), 341-69. N. Hathaway, Compilatio: 
From Plagiarism to Compiling, in: Viator, 20 (1989), 19-44. 
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are not always obvious. Indeed caution is needed even if, or perhaps 
especially if, an overdy ingenuous explanation for composition is provided 
by the author of the text. Many florilegia, and this is the case with the 
pseudaugustinian Dialogus quaestionum LXV which was quoted above, com¬ 
prised a selection of readings which related to circumstances other than 
those indicated by the work. The Dialogus quaestionum LXV was suppos¬ 
edly a dialogue between Augustine and Orosius that was intended to 
provide clear answers to difficult questions raised in the writings of the 
ancients. In fact, the work was fashioned from excerpts primarily from 
Augustine’s work and the question and response form of the text was 
rapidly transformed into a biblical commentary. The true purpose of the 
work, however, was to contribute scriptural and patristic authority to a 
particular side of a late eighth century Christological dispute. 

This particular florilegist showed remarkable skill in fashioning a work 
which operated on a diversity of levels. His composition is an important 
indicator that the florilegist’s craft, which is often deemed to be an infe¬ 
rior literary endeavour, is not the artistically or intellectually sterile process 
of cut and paste that it can often seem. Nor is the finished product nec¬ 
essarily a misshapen monster pieced together from borrowed literary 
corpses. In the hands of a skilled florilegist, or even the not so skilled, 
the excerpted texts came to the attention of new audiences who read new 
meaning into them. 

In order to fully appreciate the contribution that this type of literature 
made to the early medieval understanding of patristic texts, it is neces¬ 
sary to move beyond studies which focus on the “vertical” relationship 
between the pseudonymous text and the original source text, and strive 
towards a “horizontal” investigation across a wide spectrum of early 
medieval florilegia. That is to say, it would be useful to be in a position 
to trace how these texts related to one another to create a literary cul¬ 
ture of their own. It is the kind of study, however, which is not easily 
accomplished. Many florilegia have not survived (although pseudonymous 
attributions to Church Fathers must have improved survival rate) and 
they are often difficult to date with any accuracy. Any study which attempts 
to survey these little studied texts must begin by investigating the date 
and origin of the work under review. Even then it may not be possible 
to recreate accurately the transmission of ideas through surviving texts, 
or be certain of the contexts in which they were first (or secondly) dis¬ 
cussed. Any discussion of the florilegist’s art must be framed by these and 
many other limitations. Nevertheless, there are cases where groups of such 
texts survive whose relationship to each other are more securely known. 
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It is then instructive to consider how compilers treated their material, 
what decisions were made concerning the context in which certain types 
of information were discussed, and just as importandy, what material was 
ultimately dropped from consideration. This is best accomplished by ref¬ 
erence to concrete examples; cases where we can follow the process of 
text selection and elimination among Jlorilegia whose history is known. 
Consequendy I will focus attention on the transmission of one particular 
theme which appears in some early medieval jlorilegia: Augustine’s three 
categories of vision. As we shall see, the Augustinian theme found new 
contexts, and thus opportunity for new meaning, as it was excerpted into 
some early medieval florilegia. 

In book 12 of his De Genesi ad litteram Augustine expounded his famous 
tripartite vision categorization which defined the gradations of human¬ 
kind’s vision or knowledge of God by means of the following three cat¬ 
egories. Corporeal vision is that vision which is seen by the body. Spiritual 
or imaginative vision is that seen with the mind’s eye, and finally, intel¬ 
lectual vision is that pinpoint of divine illumination which is beyond 
human intellection. 2 Augustine considered these three categories to be 
mutually interdependent with the exception of the third category. Thus 
corporeal vision requires spiritual vision to enable it to process and store 
information in the memory. Spiritual vision needs the intellectual capac¬ 
ity to understand and interpret the vision, while being able to function 
without corporeal vision. Intellectual vision alone has no need of other 
vision types since that vision was itself pure knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. To each of these vision categories Augustine assigned a correspond¬ 
ing gradation of heaven. 

Although Augustine’s discussion of this theme was to have a long his¬ 
tory in the writings of the high middle ages, it was relatively neglected 
in the first few centuries after his death. One possible explanation for this 
neglect lay in the arcane philosophical nature of the visionary theme 
which did not have the doctrinal, scriptural or pedagogical interest which 
usually determined the choice of texts given new exposure in Jlorilegia . 3 


2 Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram libri XII, XII.6, ed. Zycha, (CSEL 28) Vienna 1894, 
3-435. 

3 In Italy and Gaul, two regions with a particularly close association with Augustine’s 
work, disinterest in Augustine’s vision theory is categorical. In Italy, Eugippius of Luculla- 
num’s Excerpta ex operibus S. Augustini (early 6th C) provides the most blatant example of 
this deficiency. Eugippius’ commission was to make a selection of the most important teach¬ 
ings of the saintly bishop. This involved him in a project whose scope and comprehensive¬ 
ness was not to be equalled for centuries. As M.M. Gorman has shown, Eugippius’ scrip¬ 
torium had a particularly intimate scholarly connection with Augustine’s De Genesi ad litteram. 
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What it did have was a numerical formulation (three types of vision) which 
gave it genuine appeal to the compiler of Jlorilegia and which occasionally 
overcame the passage’s potential for complete obscurity. For the purpose 
of this study Augustine’s treatment of the three visions has the additional 
advantage of being a formulation which is recognizably Augustine’s own, 
expounded in a single work, and so ensuring that the ultimate source of 
the information can be identified with certainty. 4 

In tracing the fate of Augustine’s visionary theory as it is presented in 
early medieval Jlorilegia we will uncover the moment of the florilegist’s 
choice. Augustine’s text will emerge epitomized, transformed, newly inter¬ 
preted, and tailored to fit contexts unimagined by its author. First to be 
examined is the tripartite vision theme in some early Irish works, and 
secondly the use of the vision categories in the Dialogus quaestionum LXV 
written on the European continent. 


Augustine’s Visionary Theme In Some Irish Florilegia 

The earliest works in which Augustine’s text on the three types of 
vision was reproduced, were two commentaries on the catholic epistles 
dated by R.E. McNally to the late seventh and early eighth centuries. 5 


The work was read with care and Eugippius included fourteen passages from it in his 
book of excerpts. Significandy, none of the selected passages were taken from book twelve 
(the vision treatise) and its absence, when we know the compiler read the entire work, is 
a clear indication that this particular Augustinian idea was considered marginal. On 
Eugippius and his circle see M.M. Gorman, Chapter headings for St. Augustine’s De Genesi 
ad litteram, in: Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes, 26 (1980), 99-104, and Eugippius and the 
Origins of the Manuscript Tradition of St. Augustine’s De Genesi ad litteram, in: Revue Benedictine, 
90 (1980), 4-79. 

Augustine’s vision treatise is equally absent from Vincent of Lerins’ Augustine-inspired 
florilegium composed in the early fifth century, Excerpta, ed. Hamman, PL Suppl. Ill 23-45. 
These excerpts are confined to Augustine’s work on the Trinity and his refutation of Arius 
and Nestorius. They are the sort of writings useful to a bishop concerned with eradicat¬ 
ing heresy. See J.T. Lienhard, The Earliest Florilegia of Augustine, in: Augustinian Studies, 8 
(1977), 21-31. Vincent’s work, which by comparison with Eugippius’ is very brief, falls into 
a category of florilegium which has no aspiration to broad representation, being directed 
rather to narrowly defined doctrinal questions. Likewise Prosper of Aquitaine’s Liber sen- 
tentiarum (early fifth century) which surveys a wider spectrum of Augustine’s thought than 
does Vincent, is very limited nevertheless, and although Prosper does make a selection 
from book twelve of the De Genesi ad litteram (XII.7), a chapter in which Augustine offers 
an elaboration on the definition of the three vision types, Prosper omits vision theory ele¬ 
ments. Prosper of Aquitaine, Liber sententiarum, c. 295, ed. P. Callens (CCSL 68A), Tumhout 
1972, 329. 

4 The tri-partite theme is to be found in other works by Augustine, but not in this pre¬ 
cise formulation with the three vision types corresponding to the three heavens. 

5 Commentarius in epistolas catholicas. Scottus anonymus, ed. R.E. McNally, Scriptores Hibemiae 
Minores I, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 1973, 3-50. 
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These two commentaries which were composed in the Irish tradition fall 
into that category of exegetical composition which, in its wholesale appro¬ 
priation of earlier sources, is hardly to be differentiated from a florilegium. 

The first commentary is probably the work of the scriptorium of Reiche- 
nau; an Irish composition of the late seventh century. 6 The commentary 
of this “Scottus anonymus,” or the work from which it derived, influenced 
strongly a second, slightly later commentary on the catholic epistles, the 
Tractatus Hilarii in septem epistolas canonicas, which McNally also considered 
to be an Irish composition, dating probably between 690 and 708. 7 The 
Tractatus Hilarii was in turn almost certainly Bede’s source for much of 
his well-known Expositio in epistolas septem catholicas composed c. 708-9, a 
work which would not reproduce Augustine’s text. 8 

The dependence of the second Irish commentary on the first commen¬ 
tary on James is easily discerned in passages which introduce Augustine’s 
tripartite visionary theme. In both works the theme of three visions was 
used to clarify the text of James 2.8, Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum. This 
was, in fact, one- of the biblical passages which Augustine had used to 
illustrate his visionary categories in his De Genesi ad litteram XII.6 and 11. 

Looking more closely at the way in which the commentators moulded 
their borrowed theme to the scriptural context, we discover that the selec¬ 
tion of Augustine’s text which in the first Irish commentary operated with 
a readily perceived if clumsy rationale, failed to make sufficient connec¬ 
tion with the scriptural passage in the second. 

The anonymous author of the first commentary first explained for his 
reader the meaning of James 2.8 concerning love for one’s neighbour 
and then, in a substantial additional section introduced Augustine’s three 
types of vision. 9 


6 On the Irish exegetical tradition see J.F. Kelly, Augustine in Hibemo-Latin Literature, in: 
Augustinian Studies, 8 (1977), 139-49, P. Grosjean, Quelques exegetes irlandais du VU‘ siecle, 
in: Sacris Erudiri, 7 (1955), 67-98 and M. Herren, The Pseudonymous Tradition in Hibemo-Latin: 
an Introduction, in: J.J. O’Meara and B. Naumann (eds.), Latin Script and Letters 400-900, 
Leiden 1976, 121-31. 

7 Tractatus Hilarii in septem epistolas canonicas, ed. R.E. McNally, Scriptores Hibemiae Minores 
I, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 1973, 53-124. As McNally points out, the stated author of this 
work, Hilary, need not necessarily be a pseudonymous attribution to Hilary of Poitiers or 
Hilary of Arles, but may genuinely have been the name of the author. The work is referred 
to as Pseudo-Hilary nevertheless. 

8 Bede, Expositio in epistolas septem catholicas, (CCSL 121), Tumhout 1983, 181-342. 

9 Commentarius, ed. R.E. McNally, Scriptores Hibemiae Minores I, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 
1973, 12. Lengthy digressions on a topic suggested, however obliquely, by a particular 
biblical passage, was the accepted methodology employed by early medieval exegetes. See 
Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed., Oxford 1983, and J. Leclercq, 
The Love of Learning and the Desire for God, 3rd ed., New York 1982, 71-88. 
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The commentator argued that the text of James 2.8 could be under¬ 
stood by reference to the three types of vision; the visio camalis, visio spir- 
italis (sic) et intellectualis. He explained that the first two vision types (like 
the first categories of love) are subject to error, and both require {indi¬ 
gent) the intellectual vision. The three vision types were thus presented as 
corresponding to three types of love, and were therefore made relevant 
to the passage on love. 10 This was followed, for good measure, by an 
additional discussion of the four types of love, two visible (Love your 
neighbour, and love your enemies) and two invisible (Love your God, 
and love your soul—a very Neoplatonic concept). 11 Between the two de¬ 
finitions, the first commentary covered the standard exegetical response 
to the question of love in this period, as a glance at other minor exeget¬ 
ical works, including Pseudo-Isidore’s Questions on the Old and New Testament 
show. 12 

The second commentary, the Tractatus Hilarii introduced the three vision 
types at exacdy the same juncture in the text, but there is a significant 
difference. Whereas the earlier commentary allowed the three visions to 
correspond to different types of love, thus commenting on James 2.8, in 
the Tractatus Hilarii Augustine’s three visions entirely lost any exegetical 
relevance. The clumsy inclusion of the visionary formulation in the Tractatus 
Hilarii, now totally digressionary, is witness to the mechanical reproduc¬ 
tion of information so common in this period. 13 

Bede, who as mentioned earlier used the Tractatus or a related text for 


10 The late eighth century author of the Questions evangelii, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 
1973, 150-1 used exactly these terms, but assigned them to the definition of spiritual, intel¬ 
lectual and rational: Spiritualiter, hospitalitatis exhibitio. Intellectualiter, ut sic diligamus proximum 
absentcm sicut et praesentem. Rationabiliter, in prima et secunda. 

11 Commcntarius, ed. R.E. McNally, Scriptores Hibemiae Minores I, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 
1973, 12. 

12 Exegetical works and florilegia tended to define love by means of reference to issues 
brought up in James 2.8. The four-fold classification of love, used by both commentators 
to follow the tripartite vision theory, was another standard means of definition. The enor¬ 
mously popular mid-eighth century Pseudo-Isidore, De veteri et novo Testamento quaestiones, ed. 
R.E. McNally, Scriptores Hibemiae Minores I, (CCSL 108B), Tumhout 1973, 197-205, innu- 
merated in chs. 37-8 the four types as love for God, love for God as we love ourselves, 
love for our neighbours, and love for our enemies. The commentary of the “Scottus Ano- 
nymus” clearly demonstrates its parentage in Pseudo-Isidore as this passage reveals: “Deum 
ergo plus quam nos diligere debemus: proximum sicut nos; inimicum ut proximum. Et 
nisi Deum primum dilexerimus, nosmetipsos menime dilegere potemus.” [c. 38] These 
were the commentator’s sentiments exacdy. See also Prebiarum de multorium exemplaribus, 24 
on three types of love, and Prosper of Aquitaine, Liber sententiarum, 367 which draws on 
Augustine, Tract, in ev. Ioh., 75.5. 

13 In fact, a passage on love for God and neighbours is to be found in the Tractatus 
Hilarii’s interpretation of James 1.4. 
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his Exposition on the Catholic Epistles, was familiar with Augustine’s De Genesi 
ad litteram and chose to omit the three visions passage from his commen¬ 
tary. 14 Thus by degrees the interpretation of James 2.8 and love for God 
and one’s neighbour by means of Augustine’s visionary theme was lost. 

The appropriation of Augustine’s visionary theory by the Irish com¬ 
mentaries examined above can tell us something of the way in which 
information was preserved, made redundant and eventually lost. The 
author of the first Irish commentary on the catholic epistles was able to 
experiment with the use of Augustine’s vision treatise to illustrate the pas¬ 
sage on love because the commentary was indeed the first to be written 
on the catholic epistles. Without exegetical examples upon which to draw, 
the compiler was not restricted by convention but was rather open to 
any information which might contribute to a better understanding of the 
text. Once the tenuous connection between Augustine’s vision categories 
and the biblical text was brought to the attention of the learned Bede, 
rather than a rote copier, the association of the two texts was abandoned. 
In these three works, then, we see how a particular text came to be asso¬ 
ciated with, or acted as a commentary upon another, and likewise the 
process by which it disappeared. 


Augustine’s Visions in the “Dialogus quaestionum LXV” 

Turning now to the pseudaugustinian Dialogus quaestionum LXV we find 
the earliest text to offer a synthesis of Augustine’s vision treatise in the 
context of the book of Genesis .' 5 Of all the pseudaugustinian florilegia of 


14 Bede used Augustine’s De Genesi ad litteram extensively for his own exegetical work on 
Genesis written after 721: In Genesim, ed. Ch.W. Jones (CCSL 118A), Tumhout 1967. Bede 
was influenced by Eugippius’ Excerpta in his selection of passages from Augustine in his 
own Jlorilegium, P.-I. Fransen, D’Eugippius a Bede le Venerable, in: Revue Benedictine, 97 (1987), 
187-94. On Bede’s library, M.L.W. Laistner, The Library of the Venerable Bede, in: A.H. 
Thompson (ed.), Bede: His Life, Times, and Writings, Oxford 1935, 237-66. 

Further evidence that Augustine’s De Genesi ad litteram was known in Ireland at an early 
date comes in the fragment of the work (in Eugippius’ edition) in an Irish epitome of the 
late 7th century, M. Gorman An unedited fragment of an Irish Epitome of Augustine’s “De Genesi 
ad litteram," in: Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes, 28 (1982), 76-85. 

15 Migne, PL 40, 733-52. There is to date no critical edition of this text, and this is 
not the place to examine the Dialogus quaestionum LXV in its entirety. A study of the work 
by M.M. Gorman is now currently under way. I would like to thank him for discussing 
this work with me. 

Later medieval pseudaugustinian works dealing specifically with the vision theory abound. 
A particularly fulsome version is supplied by the Liber de cognitione vcrae vitae which is mani¬ 
festly of the high middle ages, probably the work of Honorius of Autun (12th century), 
B. Blumenkranz, La survie medievale de saint Augustin a trovers ses apocryphes, in: Augustinus Magister, 
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the middle ages to preserve Augustine’s vision classification, this is with¬ 
out a doubt the most interesting. Its early date and fidelity to the inten¬ 
tion of Augustine’s commentary contributes to making it an important 
record of familiarity with Augustine’s work, and his vision theme in par¬ 
ticular. Unfortunately, the text has been little studied, and its date and 
origin are still open to question. Before I consider Augustine’s visionary 
theory in the work, a short digression will be necessary in which I make 
my own suggestions concerning its date and origin. A description of the 
text and its main components will clarify some of the issues surrounding 
its composition and date. 

In the first section of the work, Orosius launches immediately into 
twelve questions concerning the Trinity starting with Genesis 1.1. The sec¬ 
ond section (questions twelve to twenty) comprises questions on the Old 
and New Testament set out in no apparent order. The third section (ques¬ 
tions twenty-one to sixty-two) returns to the beginning of Genesis and fol¬ 
lows the normal sequence of questions on the text. A significant portion 
of this section has verbatim correspondences with the Commentary on Gene¬ 
sis, a more substantial commentary on Genesis than the Dialogus quaes- 
tionum LXV, erroneously attributed in the middle ages to Eucherius of 
Lyons (sixth century), but now considered to be the work of Claudius of 
Turin (ninth century). 16 

The final section is perhaps the most interesting of all. It comprises 
three questions (sixty-three to sixty-five). Question sixty-three is a synthe- 


Paris 1954, 1003-18. In this work, the vision material is fleshed out by the use of pagan 
oneiromantic and philosophic terminology. The 11th century De Tribus habitaculis written 
by bishop Patrick of Dublin, and attributed to Augustine among others, is another excep¬ 
tional case where the authorship was well known in many manuscripts, but in others 
acquired its Augustinian attribution due to the vision content recognizably deriving from 
his work. The pseudonymous attribution of both these works is a clear indication of how 
routinely and uniformly Augustine was identified with vision theory in the medieval period. 
See, Liber de cognitione verae vitae, PL 40, 1028; De tribus habitaculis, ed. A. Gwynn, (Scriptores 
Latini Hibemiae), Dublin 1955, 21-8. Two other pseudonymous works, the Liber de spiritu 
et anima and the Liber soliloquiorum animae ad Deum did not draw on the tripartite vision cat¬ 
egorization as the others had done, but drew on book 12 of the De Genesi ad litteram for 
related aspects. The Liber de spiritu ad anima 1.24 for example, drew verbatim on Augustine’s 
definition of ecstasy in the De Genesi ad litteram XII.26. 

16 On Claudius of Turin’s authorship of the pseudo-Eucherian Commentary on Genesis, see 
M.L.W. Laistner, Some early medieval commentaries on the Old Testament, in: The Intellectual Heritage 
of the Early Middle Ages, Cornell 1957, 200-1 who cites Dom Bellet, Claudio de Turin, autor 
de los comentarios “In genesim et regum” del Pseudo Euquerio, in: Estudios Biblicos, 9 (Madrid 
1950), 209-23; although note M.M. Gorman’s correction of the mistaken attribution of the 
MS Autun 27 commentary to Claudius, The Encyclopedic Commentary on Genesis prepared for 
Charlemagne by Wigbod, in: Recherches Augustiniennes, 17 (1982), 192 footnote 79. See also 
Gorman, The Encyclopedic Commentary, 192. 
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sis of Augustine’s vision categories as expounded in book XII of his De 
Genesi ad litteram. Question sixty-four offers four categories of Apostle, and 
question sixty-five asks how we are to know which prelates are sent by 
God. The last three questions, then, return to the concerns with which 
the document opened, namely the need to discern true teachings from 
false, and true teachers from false. 

The nature of the heresy which the document sought to address may 
direct us to its date and origin. The Dialogus quaestionum LXV opens with 
the errors of the heretical Sabellians (who maintain that God is one per¬ 
son rather than the orthodox position which discerns three: personas dis- 
tinguimus, non deitatem separamus). This is not very helpful in securing a date 
since early medieval authors were wont to identify in a new heresy, still 
without a name, its root in one of the older established heresies. Both 
the fourth century Priscillianists and the eighth century Migetians were 
considered by orthodox churchmen to share their error with the Sabellians, 
for they doubted in common that the second person of the Trinity was 
with the Father from the beginning. 17 

The next doctrinal assertion is that the Son of God is God’s son by 
nature and not by adoption {igitur Filius Dei natura est Filius, non adoptione), 
for otherwise there would be two Sons. This doctrine of two Sons (Nes- 
torianism) was espoused by Elipandus of Toledo and his followers who, 
in seeking to distance themselves from the Migetian error (which fused 
the divine and human in Christ), made so stark a distinction between the 


The striking correspondences between Claudius’ commentary and the Dialogus quaestionum 
LXV should not overshadow the true degree of association. By far the greater part of this 
section is not drawn from the Commentary on Genesis. 

17 The Patripassians and Sabellians believed that the second person of the Trinity is 
one with the Father to the extent of not being distinguished from him. The Father was 
incarnate and suffered as Christ in a distinct temporal existence, meaning that Christ did 
not exist from the beginning. Migetius was accused of teaching that there were three cor¬ 
poreal persons in the Trinity, the second being Christ bom of the Virgin, and thus shar¬ 
ing with the Patripassians and Sabellians the belief that the second person of the Trinity 
did not exist before the incarnation. Migetius’ teachings were condemned at the council 
of Seville in 782 and are specifically countered by the orthodox compiler of the Dialogus 
quaestionum LXV. By 785, seeking to distance himself from the Migetian error, Bishop Elipan¬ 
dus of Toledo and his followers proposed a distinction between Christ’s divine and human 
nature which was so radical that it implied the existence of two Sons, and thus this position, 
too, is countered by the compiler. On the Patripassians and Sabellians, J.F. Bethune-Baker, 
An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine , 9th ed., London 1951, 103-6. On 
Migetian beliefs see Elipandus’ letter to Migetius, Epistula <M>igetio eretico directa, ed. J. Gil, 
(Corpus Scriptorum Muzarabicorum vol. 1) Madrid 1973, 68-78. See also J. Vives, Concilios 
visigoticos e hispano-romanos, Barcelona-Madrid 1963, CJ. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire des 
Conciles III, 2, Paris 1910, 985-92 and most recently J. Cavadini, The Last Christology of the 
West, Philadelphia 1993. 
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two persons of Christ that they likewise fell into error. 18 The explicit refu¬ 
tation of this error suggests that the Dialogus quaestionum LXV, or at least 
the opening section of it, is an anti-adoptionist tract of the late eighth 
century. This would place the preface after 785, when the dispute began 
to surface. 19 

A terminus ante quern can be also posited. Claudius of Turin’s Commentary 
on Genesis, which has the Dialogus quaestionum LXV as one of its sources, is 
securely dated to 811 (the date of the earliest manuscript). 20 And Michael 
Gorman has shown that the Dialogus quaestionum LXV was used by Wigbod 
for the Genesis commentary which he composed for the Emperor 
Charlemagne, a work which he dates between 775 and 800. 21 Finally, 
the vision section of the Dialogus quaestionum LXV was reproduced verba¬ 
tim in the Libri Carolini whose date is c. 793. 22 The Dialogus quaestionum 


18 Elipandus of Toledo argued that Christ in his divinity was the Son of God by nature, 
but in his human manifestation was the son of God by adoption. His teachings were con¬ 
demned by Pope Hadrian I in 788 (council of Narbonne) and by Pope Leo III in 798 
(council of Rome). The correspondence generated by this dispute is to be found in the 
Corpus Scriptorum Muzarabieorum ed. J. Gil, cited above, and in the Patrologia Latina 101. 
See also, J. Cavadini, The Last Christology. 

19 The issue of date is not more substantially clarified by looking at the work’s depend¬ 
ent sources. We know, for example, that the Dialogus quaestionum LXV drew on Eucherius 
of Lyons’ Instructiones, a work of the sixth century which thus substantially antedates the 
Dialogus quaestionum LXV. G. Bardy, La Utterature patristique des quaestiones et responsiones 
sur I’fcriture sainte, in: Revue Biblique, 41 (1932), 537, cited, M.M. Gorman, The encyclope¬ 
dic commentary, 178 footnote 28. The suggestion that the Carolingian pseudaugustinian liber 
de Trinitate et Unitale Dei was a source for the Dialogus quaestionum LXV was revised by the 
learned Benedictine monks of the Congregation of St. Mauer, for it is the Liber which 
depends on the Dialogus quaestionum LXV. (Admonitio , PL 40, 733, and PL 42, 1193). Most 
telling, however, is the close relationship between the Dialogus quaestionum LXV and Claudius 
of Turin’s Commentarius in Genesim which has already been mentioned above. The two texts 
are close not only in content but also in date, although rather than the briefer Dialogus 
quaestionum LXV being a contraction of Claudius’ longer work, as Migne believed, the 
Dialogus quaestionum LXV is one of its sources. 

20 M.L.W. Laistner, Some Early Medieval Commentaries, 191, contra J. Madoz, Le Symbols 
du XT concile de Tolede, Louvain 1938, 164-91 who based his later dating on the erroneous 
belief that the Benediction of the Patriarchs contained in the work was derived from Alcuin 
who had it from Bede. Laistner recognized that it was from Rufinus (d. 410) and was 
used by Isidore (mid 7th century). Claudius was consecrated to the See of Turin in 818, 
seven years after his commentary was written. I refer to him by his title for easier 
identification. 

21 M.M. Gorman, The Encyclopedic Commentary. 

22 Theodulf of Orleans is the likely author of the Libri Carolini, A. Freeman, Theodulf of 
Orleans and the Libri Carolini, in: Speculum, 32 (1957), 663-705, P. Meyvaert, The author¬ 
ship of the “Libri Carolini." Observations prompted by a recent book, in: Revue Benedictine, 89 
(1979), 29-57, and A. Freeman, Theodulf of Orleans and the Psalm citations of the Libri Caro¬ 
lini, in: Revue Benedictine, 47 (1987), 195-224. [L. Wallach puts a case for Alcuinian author¬ 
ship, Diplomatic Studies in Latin and Greek Documents from the Carolingian age, Ithaca-London 
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LXV therefore, cannot be later than 793, and is perhaps as early as 775. 
Whereas it is impossible to know whether the work was commissioned 
by one of the disputants, it was clearly written within the context of this 
dispute. The dialogue form involving Augustine and Orosius was intended 
to associate Augustine intimately with the anti-adoptionist position, which 
was a preferred tactic by both sides of the dispute. 

Turning now to the work’s place of composition. The earliest manu¬ 
script evidence for the Dialogus quaestionum LXV is a fragment, Leyden, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit B.P.L.3230, which Virginia Brown, Bern- 
hard Bischoff and James J. John have identified as eighth century, writ¬ 
ten in a French hand. 23 However, there are good reasons for thinking 
that the Dialogus quaestionum LXV was written not by a Frankish scholar 
but by a Spanish exile working at the Frankish court. 

The first indication that the text stems from a milieu familiar with the 
Spanish Christian tradition is its verbatim quotation from part of the 
Symbol of Toledo XI—an unlikely choice of text for a Frankish author. 24 
Secondly, as we have seen, the earliest use of the Dialogus quaestionum LXV 
is seen in works written by Spanish exiles working at the Carolingian 
court: Claudius of Turin’s Commentary on Genesis and Theodulf of Orleans’ 
Libri Carolini. Finally, the choice of locutors in the dialogue is also sug¬ 
gestive of a Spanish milieu. The dialogue purports to take place between 
Augustine and his disciple Orosius, who lived in North Africa from 414 
onwards, but who was Spanish by birth and education. As G. Morin 
noticed, pseudonymous attributions tend to follow nationalist lines. 25 It 
may be confidently asserted that the Dialogus quaestionum LXV in the form 


1977, 62-3.] Although written in stages, the Libri Carolini was probably largely written in 
793, A. Freeman, Carolingian Orthodoxy and the Fate of the Libri Carolini, in: Viator, 16 (1985), 
65-108. 

23 Addenda to the Codices Latini Antiquiores (II), in: Mediaeval Studies, 54 (1992), 286-307. 
The earliest complete manuscript is Escorial b.IV. 17 which J. Divjak, following B. Bischoff, 
dates to the second half of the ninth century, J. Divjak La presence de saint Augustin en Espagne, 
in: Coloqio sobre circulation de codicesy escritos entre Europay la peninsula en los sighs VLll-XllL, 
Universidad de Santiago de Compostela 1988, 31 footnote 83.; G. Anatolin, Catalogo de los 
codices latinos de la Real Bibliotheca del Escorial, vol. 1, Madrid 1910, 203-4 described the man¬ 
uscript and assigned a 10th century date. The Escorial manuscript is in Carolingian script 
with Visigothic notations. Numerous later manuscripts can be found in other European 
collections. The redactor of the work is unknown. See Die handschrifiliche (Lberlieferung der 
Werke des Heiligen Augustinus, (Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosophisch-historisch Klasse), 5 vols., Vienna 1969-76, I have been unable to 
discover any substantiation to J. Divjak’s attribution to Quodvultdeus, La presence de S. Augustin 
en Espagne, 31. 

24 Symbol of Toledo XI, PL 84, 454. 

25 Cited by B. Blumenkranz, La survie medieoale, 1014. 
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we have it, with its preface and concluding questions, is a Spanish com¬ 
position. It was probably written between 775 and 793, and was used by 
the Spanish anti-adoptionist camp as a genuine patristic text on the subject. 

Turning now to the Dialogus quaestionum LXV’s use of Augustine vision¬ 
ary categories, we find the issue raised in question sixty-three. In answer 
to the question, quot sunt genera visionum?, the reader was informed of three 
things: first that there were three vision types, corporeal, spiritual, and 
intellectual. Secondly, they learned that Augustine had determined that 
Paul’s was the highest sort of vision, intellectual vision, as he was rapt 
up to God in the third heaven. And thirdly, they read that there were 
three heavens corresponding to the three visions enumerated, a correla¬ 
tion which was the essence of Augustine’s cosmographic approach to the 
vision theme. These were the primary, enduring features of later pseu¬ 
donymous abridgements of Augustine’s vision theory. 

For our purposes it is interesting to note how sophisticated this syn¬ 
thesis is in comparison to later medieval attempts. Sparse as the details 
are in the Dialogus quaestionum LXV, it preserved a feature of Augustine’s 
treatise which did not always make it into the later compilations, namely 
the interdependence of the vision categories. Corporeal vision cannot oper¬ 
ate without spiritual vision, spiritual vision can exist without the corpo¬ 
real, and finally the intellectual vision requires neither the spiritual nor 
the corporeal vision. The significance of this information is its purely phil¬ 
osophical importance. This element lifts the summary from a floating 
list to a genuine, if rudimentary synthesis of Augustine’s vision thesis. 
Later pseudaugustinian treatments of the three visions were often weight¬ 
ier in terms of quantity of information, but they tended to lose sight of 
the thesis. 26 

Finally, the context of the discussion of vision types in the Dialogus 
quaestionum LXV immediately following the commentary on Genesis distin¬ 
guished it from the Irish commentaries which disregarded entirely the 
original context of Augustine’s visionary discussion. The Dialogus quaes¬ 
tionum LXV is unusual also when set beside other early medieval Genesis 
commentaries which borrowed material from Augustine’s De Genesi ad litte- 
ram, for they omitted the seemingly tangential information on the vision¬ 
ary gradations. Claudius of Turin’s Commentary on Genesis did not include 
the vision treatise, nor did the Genesis Commentary composed by Wigbod 
for Charlemagne. 27 Eleventh and twelfth century pseudonymous texts 


26 See my note 15 above. 

27 Wigbod, Quaesliones in Genesim (ps.-Bede), PL 93, 233-430. 
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tended to lead into the discussion of visions not in connection with Genesis , 
but in the context of discussions of the soul. It is this fidelity to the struc¬ 
ture and meaning of Augustine’s De Genesi ad litteram which makes the 
Dialogus quaestiomm LXV such an important document. 

To conclude: From such a remove it is often difficult to identify the 
reasons for the florilegist’s choice of texts in the early middle ages. We 
cannot always be sure which texts were available to him and in what 
form or condition they were known. Speculation about the reasons for 
the preference of one text over another is limited by such considerations. 
Yet by following Augustine’s tripartite visionary classification as it was 
presented in some early compilations, we have been able to document 
some of the impulses at work. 

In the first place, certain texts had a “sound bite” value in that they 
were easily remembered. Medieval scholars had a tremendous capacity 
for remembering numbered categories such as the four types of death, 
or the seven types of prophecy. Augustine’s three vision types fit this 
mnemonic form to the extent that, as we have seen, it could appear in 
the unusual context of a commentary on James 2.8. Unusual, that is, only 
because this particular association of texts did not survive. The use of the 
visionary theory in the Irish commentaries illustrates the imaginative 
process at work at a particular moment in time, a time when the exeget- 
ical response to a biblical text had not yet gelled into an authoritative 
code, first permitting Augustine’s text to be used and then discarded. 

Secondly, the use of Augustine’s tripartite visionary theory as it appears 
in the pseudaugustinian Dialogus quaestiomm LXV alerts us to motivations 
in text selection beyond simple “clarification.” The danger of doctrinal 
error sent authors scurrying back to patristic texts which they transformed 
into useful and easily digestible textbooks or epitomes of the weightier 
originals. In this case, the Christological dispute in progress determined 
the choice of questions and answers culled from the De Genesi ad litteram. 
Unlike other commentaries on the book of Genesis in this period, which 
quite logically drew only on the Genesis portion of Augustine’s De Genesi 
ad litteram, the Dialogus quaestiomm LXV strove to introduce Augustine’s 
commentary in something approaching epitomal form. 

Finally, the place of the florilegist as an important and sometimes cre¬ 
ative contributor to the early medieval intellectual sphere should not be 
overlooked. If we look beyond the apparent intellectual enervation which 
such derivative literary media suggest, we find that these works were com¬ 
piled with a measure of understanding for the needs of their intended 
audience which gave them a timeliness and relevance which the original 
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works had sometimes lost. The florilegist’s response to Augustine’s work 
as it has been examined here constitutes more than an after-image of an 
original literary corpus. The florilegist has the ability to promote and pop¬ 
ularize certain ideas within his culture which might otherwise be neglected. 
The absence of florilegia would be far more indicative of intellectual decay 
than their presence, for while essentially derivative in content, they some¬ 
times displayed considerable ingenuity in form and presentation. 

As florilegia become more widely studied, one anticipates great riches 
for understanding the literary culture of the early middle ages. For it is 
the ultimate irony of this literature that while the compiler’s purpose in 
creating a florilegium was often cast as a process of simplification, a pro¬ 
cess by which the problem of obscurity was resolved, in reality the flo¬ 
rilegist presents to the historian the riches of obscurity, no more easily 
penetrated than the “beautiful eloquence” of the ancients. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
The University of Utah 
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In his Commentary on Aristotle’s “Peri hermeneias,”' Abelard distinguishes 
the form of an expression 2 ( oratio ) from what it says, that is, its content. 
The content of an expression is its understanding {intellectus). This dis¬ 
tinction is surely the most well-known and central idea in Abelard’s com¬ 
mentary. It provides him with the opportunity to distinguish statements 
(enuntiationes) from other kinds of expressions without implying a difference 
in their content, since the ability of a statement to signify something true 
or false ( verum vel falsumf cannot be found in its content. More precisely, 
Abelard distinguishes statements both from complete expressions ( orationes 
perfected) that are not statements but rather questions, requests, commands, 
etc., and from incomplete expressions, that is, mere word strings {orationes 
impefectae), such as homo albus. These kinds of expressions, according to 
Abelard, do not differ in the understanding they present but in the way 
they present it. 


1 The text of Abelard’s Commentary on Aristotle’s “Peri hermeneias” was published from the 
Milan manuscript in Geyer [1927]. Minio-Paluello [1958] 125-8 published some additions 
and corrections to Geyer’s edition based on the Berlin manuscript. We are preparing a 
new and complete edition of the full text for the Corpus christianorum series, to appear shortly; 
we give references to the page and line number of Geyer [1927], but we supply our own 
version of Abelard’s text, which differs in some cases from Geyer. Citations from Aristotle 
are given by Bekker number for the Greek text and the equivalent page and line num¬ 
ber for Boethius’s Latin translation as given in Aristoteles latinus (abbreviated AL) in 
Minio-Paluello [1965]. 

2 We use “expression” to pick out strings of more than one word which are in gram¬ 
matical agreement. A single word is not an oratio but a dictio —in our terminology, not an 
expression but merely a word. 

3 That a statement is an expression signifying something true or false is implied by 
Aristotle, who said that “not every expression is a statement, but only those in which there 
is truth or falsity” (Peri hermeneias 17a2-3), and stated explicidy in Boethius, De topicis differentiis 
1174B ( oratio significans verum falsumve). See also 375.29-32. 
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The reasoning that leads Abelard to this thesis can be found in the 
prologue of his Commentary on Aristotle’s “Peri hermeneias. ” Here Abelard des¬ 
cribes the subject of the work he is going to comment on, namely voces 
significativae ad placitum per se (307.12-3). Those conventionally meaningful 
utterances are single words ( dictiones ), like nouns or verbs, and expressions 
(i orationes ), that is to say strings of words that are not only juxtaposed but 
related to one another (307.9-10). 

His main purpose in dealing with linguistic signs is to examine the 
simple (categorical) statement ( enuntiatio ). It consists minimally, according 
to Aristotle, of a noun and a verb; one noun and one verb are sufficient 
to compose one simple statement. Nouns and verbs are dealt with in 
order to examine statements (307.17-23). 

Now according to Abelard, nouns and verbs signify in two different 
ways (307.26-30): 

Nomina enim et verba duplicem significationem habent, unam quidem de rebus, 
alteram de intellectibus. Res enim significant constituendo intellectus ad eas perti- 
nentes, hoc est naturam aliquant earum vel proprietatem attendentes. 

This distinction and way in which the distinct parts are related to one 
another is plausible. Abelard’s use of it, however, is remarkable. He does 
not stress the difference between the singularity of each thing and the 
universal meaning of words, but rather puts the emphasis on another 
difference, which is complementary to the first one. Words never capture 
a thing as a whole in its complexity. Instead, they draw attention to some 
peculiarity or distinctive property of the signified thing. 

Abelard links his semantical distinction between the signification of 
things and the signification of understandings ( significatio rerum/intellectuum) 
to the following thesis: since nouns and verbs are considered in order to 
examine statements, because the latter consists of them, only the signification 
of understandings is relevant. The signification of things can be neglected 
or is at best of secondary interest (308.19-22): 

Cum autem nomina et verba tarn res quam intellectus significent, sicut diximus, recte 
hie de eis agitur non secundum significationem rerum, sed intellectuum, ubi videlicet 
de eis intenditur propter constitutionem propositionis. 

To establish this claim, which is not at all self-evident, he offers the fol¬ 
lowing three arguments: 4 


4 Abelard also has reasons of symmetry for this claim. Just as Aristotle’s Categories is 
devoted to words insofar as they signify things, so his Peri hermeneias is devoted to words 
in their other capacity, namely signifying understandings (309.14-9; cfr. 111.8-11). 
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1. The difference between nouns and verbs can only be discovered 
by considering what is to be understood. In particular, the difference 
cannot be discovered by considering the signified things, since the 
same things can be signified by nouns and by verbs. Thus, the 
noun “running” and the conjugated verb “runs” signify the same 
thing. “Running” and “runs,” however, capture the same idea 
in two different ways which vary the understanding: Sed diversus 
modus concipiendi variat intellectum, quia hie in essentia cursus ostenditur, 
ibi in adiacentia, hie cum discretione temporis, ibi sine discretione temporis 
(308.23-33). 

2. To understand a statement means to understand the parts of it 
and to combine these understandings with one another. One can¬ 
not go further, however, and connect the signification of things 
possessed by each part of the statement to a single signification 
of the thing possessed by the statement as a whole, since there is 
no thing that underlies the statement: Res autem propositions, cum 
nullam habeat propositio rem subiectam, ex rebus vocabulorum non consistit 
(308.34-40). 

3. Things signified by words like “rose” or “lily” pass away. But one 
can understand these words even though there might be no thing 
signified by them. It is possible to make and to understand state¬ 
ments about roses in their complete absence ( e.g . in Winter). If 
one is concerned with statements, one should deal with what is 
constantly signified and not with things which are only temporarily 
signified and transitory (309.1-13). 

The second argument is especially open to challenge. What lies behind 
the crucial statement propositio nullam habet rem subiectam, which the argu¬ 
ment depends on? Abelard’s second and third arguments imply a further 
problem. One does not only want to understand statements, but also to 
decide whether they are true or false. Therefore Abelard must go fur¬ 
ther. It is not sufficient to talk only about the signification of under¬ 
standings. He must also create something analogous to the capacity of 
words to signify things that applies to statements. 

In his second excursus, while commenting on the first chapter of the 
Peri hermeneias, Abelard is concerned with this problem. Earlier, he in¬ 
terrupted his exposition of Aristotle’s text to introduce a first excursus 
(312.33-318.35) in which he distinguishes perception ( sensus ), imagination 
(imaginatio), and understanding ( intellects ), and explains their relationship. 
Returning to his exposition of the text, he equates the “passions of the 
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soul” Aristotle is talking about with understandings. It turns out that all 
utterances in a language signify understandings (319.11-4): 5 

earum passionum quae sunt in anima, id est intellectuum. Quae ideo passiones dicun- 
tur esse, quia dum aliquid inteUigimus quandam passionem animus habet, dum se 
ad rem coartat. 

Abelard’s interpretation is plausible, but, as will be demonstrated later, 
there is some opposition to it. Nevertheless, this first excursus lays the 
groundwork for the next. 

Abelard interrupts his exposition for a second time when he is com¬ 
menting on Aristotle’s distinction between those understandings which are 
neither true nor false and those which must be either true or false (16a9- 
11 = AL 5.11-4). His aim in this second excursus (325.12-331.11) is to 
clarify formal distinctions between different kinds of understandings. 6 

All utterances in a language signify understandings. When one under¬ 
stands a single word, for example “man,” one has a simple ( simplex) under¬ 
standing. When one understands an expression, one has a composite ( com- 
positus) understanding. The example Abelard uses is well-chosen: as an 
example for a string of words that are connected, an expression, he takes 
the definiens of “man”: “rational mortal animal” (animal rationale mortale). 
In presenting these examples he shows that a simple understanding does 
not indicate the understanding of something simple. Rather the act of 
understanding is designated as either “simple” or “composite.” In the case 
of a simple understanding, such as the understanding of “man,” the con¬ 
tent is grasped at once; in case of a composite understanding, such as 
the understanding of “rational mortal animal,” several words are grasped 
and these understandings are attached to one another to form one com¬ 
posite understanding. 

Distinguishing between sound ( sanus) and empty ( cassus ) understandings, 
Abelard asks whether a word or an expression signifies not only an under¬ 
standing but also a thing. It might happen that even if each word in an 
expression signifies a thing, the expression as a whole does not. 


5 Abelard repeatedly explains matters this way: animi passiones, id est intellectus (312.15-6); 
passionum animae, id est intellectuum (312.22); animi passiones quae intellectus sunt (319.3-4); pas¬ 
siones animae, hoc est intellectus (320.40); de passionibus animae, id est intellectibus (322.30). This 
interpretation of “passio” will be decisive when Abelard shows against Andronicus that the 
Peri hermeneias is an authentic work of Aristotle (323.4-16). See also 319.16-21; 321.21-2; 
325.10-1; 331.21-2. 

6 See Jacobi [1981] for further information about these distinctions and for exact 
references. 
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In any case, the distinction between “true” and “false” is not appli¬ 
cable to simple understandings. However, as shown by the examples given 
so far, not all composite understandings are either true or false. To which 
composite understandings is “true or false” applicable? One obvious sug¬ 
gestion is to distinguish different kinds of expressions according to the 
specific understandings they signify, that is, to connect the content of the 
expression with its form. 

As mentioned above, though, Abelard rejects this suggestion. The strings 
of words that have been considered so far are semantically well-formed, 
but they are nevertheless incomplete expressions; sentences alone are com¬ 
plete expressions. There is only one kind of sentence to which “true or 
false” is applicable, namely statements. The distinction between complete 
and incomplete expressions, according to the suggestion at hand, should 
be a distinction between different forms of understandings. But this, 
according to Abelard, is impossible, since the understanding of “a run¬ 
ning man” is exacdy the same as the understanding of “A man runs.” 
In both cases the same partial understandings are attached to one another 
in the same way. Nor does it help to restrict our attention to complete 
expressions. Commands, wishes, questions, and statements are different 
forms of complete expressions, and, according to Abelard, may have pre¬ 
cisely the same content: the command “Run!” (said to a man), the wish 
“If only a man were running!,” the question “Is a man running?,” and 
the statement “A man is running” involve the same understandings. But 
commands, wishes, and questions are neither true nor false. Yet if the 
statement—which is necessarily either true or false—cannot be distin¬ 
guished with respect to understandings from non-statements, be they 
incomplete expressions or those complete expressions to which “true or 
false” is not applicable, how then can it be singled out? 

Abelard proposes a novel solution. He analyses the statement “Socrates 
sits” into an act of assertion paired with an assertible content, as though 
it were “It is true that Socrates sits.” “That Socrates sits” and “Socrates 
sits” are identical with respect to the understanding. “That Socrates sits” 
can be asserted—one just has to add “It is true” or “I assert” to it—but 
it is not itself a statement. A “that”-clause is at best part of a statement. 
Even commands, wishes, or questions might be analyzed in such a way 
that the ordered/desired/queried content is separated into a whether- 
clause or a that-clause. For example, the wish expressed by “If only 
Socrates were sitting!” can be stated as “I wish that Socrates were sit¬ 
ting!”: a combination of the desired content (that Socrates sits) with the 
speaker’s stance (“I wish ...”). What these forms of complete expressions 
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make explicit is the act of the speaker or the thinker with respect to their 
content (“that. .The speaker declares himself on the content of the 
expression. In a statement this act is an assertion (327.18-21): 

Ad quod respondemus quod in definitione proposidonis “significare verum vel fal- 
sum” [Boethius, De diff. top. PL 64 1174C] non secundum inteUectum accipiendum 
est, sed secundum dicta proposidonum, id est enuntiando proponere id quod est in 

What makes a complete expression a statement is that, in addition to its 
content (presented by “that”), it has the modus enuntiandi (327.25-6)—it 
presents a content in a declarative way, as opposed to, say, the modus 
interrogandi (cfr. 327.27-35). This allows for uniformity of content across 
distinct modes of presentation while maintaining the uniqueness of state¬ 
ments among other types of complete expressions. 

II 

Abelard’s semantic ideas were opposed even in his own circle and alter¬ 
native theories were proposed. An extraordinary text bears witness to this 
alternative. We shall refer to it by its incipit as the Glossae “doclrinae ser- 
monum,” or GDS for short. 7 It is a complete commentary on Aristotle’s 
Peri hermmeias, and, like Abelard’s commentary, it includes detailed literal 
exegesis of Aristotle’s text as well as digressions that take up relevant 
problems. These are not understood to be different enterprises. Instead, 
the careful explanation of Aristotle is part of the project of developing 
philosophically adequate views in semantics. Questions are raised, objec¬ 
tions examined, arguments proposed, alternative interpretations can¬ 
vassed—all in the course of explaining Aristotle’s meaning and methods. 

The two works share more them a common structure and design. One 
is the parent of the other. GDS includes (a) literal quotation of Abelard’s 
commentary, sometimes extensive, but typically without acknowledgment; 
(b) judicious pastiche of Abelard’s text, drawing material from different 
passages, usually organized differently, with a greater or lesser degree of 
exactness in the citations; (c) selective paraphrase, more or less close, of 


1 The text of GDS is found in V = MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale cod. lat. 15015 
If.l80ra01-199ra46. Marenbon [1993] lists GDS as “HI5” in his working catalogue; see 
the entry there for information about the scholarly literature. We are preparing a com¬ 
plete edition for the Corpus christianorum series to accompany our edition of Abelard’s com¬ 
mentary. All references here are to the manuscript. Excerpts from the manuscript have 
been published in De Rijk [1962] 113-6, 613-5 and in De Rijk [1966] 47-8; the latter 
includes several passages that will also be discussed here. 
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Abelard’s commentary, sometimes simplifying his grammar, or his rea¬ 
soning, or both; ( d) independent reports of Abelard’s views, often accom¬ 
panied by an exposition of his reasons or arguments. 8 

Yet GDS also includes much original material, both in its literal exe¬ 
gesis of Aristotle and in its digressions. Abelard’s commentary is used ex¬ 
tensively but not indiscriminately. There are discussions of contemporary 
ideas and positions introduced by Dicunt quidam (experts, of course, to be 
taken seriously). Sometimes in the text one can read Dicit magister P., 
clearly identifiable as Abelard. 9 Likewise, the opinions introduced by qui¬ 
dam can often be found in Abelard’s commentary, and frequently the 
author of GDS reports only one position—there is no alii autem dicunt fol¬ 
lowing the quidam dicunt. He rarely agrees with the reported opinion. In 
most cases, he criticizes it, often using severe words: nulla ratio est (181vb27- 
8). He opposes his own opinion to it: nos autem dicimus (181vb32). The 
author of GDS is thoroughly familiar with Abelard’s work. At times he 
adopts Abelard’s views. At other times he works out his own position, 
almost always doing so by wrestling with Abelard’s theories and arguments. 
In short, our author has an “Abelard-soaked” approach to philosophy. 

Here is an admittedly speculative reconstruction of what might have 
been the case. We think the author of GDS studied under Abelard, from 
whom he received the most important part of his philosophical training. 
When he could no longer continue his studies with Abelard, he was 
allowed to copy the manuscript Abelard was using in his lectures. Now 
he himself gives lectures on the Peri hermeneias, perhaps some years later. 
He doesn’t set great store in being thought of as a student of Abelard. 
Perhaps it wasn’t safe to do so; Abelard’s notoriety was a two-edged 
sword. 10 But the author of GDS does set great store in being thought of 


8 The features (a)-(d) are typical of glosses produced by philosophically inclined mem¬ 
bers of Abelard’s circle. See, for example, the Glossae secundum uocales (listed as “Pll” in 
Marenbon [1993]) and the Glossae super Categorias (listed as “C8”). 

9 Apart from Aristotle and Boethius, the authority most often named in GDS is Abelard, 
no fewer than fourteen times (always as “m.p.”): 181 vb 18, 182va44, 183rb03, 183va44, 
187ra22, 187ra51, 187va48, 187vb43, 189ral8, 192val8, 193ra02, 195val9, 196val3, 
196va30. (Abelard also appears in examples at 187vb35 and 198va29-31.) Among con¬ 
temporaries, Alberic of Paris is named twice (as “m.a.”), at 192va20 and 195ra48 
(also appearing in an example at 188va28-9), and Robert of Paris is named once (as “m.ro. 
parisiensem”) at 193va38. The only other names that appear are classical writers mentioned 
by Boethius in his commentary. 

10 There may be a bitter irony here: just as Abelard had to distance himself from his 
former teacher Roscelin to avoid the obloquy that fell on him, so too perhaps Abelard’s 
students had to disavow—or at least not publicly avow—the teacher from whom they had 
learned so much. 
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as an independent teacher in logic—independent especially of Magister 
Petrus! 

Now the author of GDS rarely makes a show of his independence over 
matters of literal exegesis. It is not as an expositor of Aristotle that he 
finds fault with Abelard. Instead, his disagreements are systematic and 
philosophical in nature. For the most part this corresponds to the two 
structural aims of the commentaries mentioned above, so that when the 
author of GDS takes excerpts from Abelard without indicating it, he goes 
back to Abelard’s expository passages, but when he criticizes Abelard’s 
ideas, he refers to the excurses. Not to all of them, of course; the author 
of GDS is not interested in all subjects that are discussed in the Peri her- 
meneias and in Abelard’s commentary. For instance, he is not interested 
at all in the discussion of the copula, a matter of deep concern for Abe¬ 
lard in his commentary on chapter 3 of the Peri hermeneias ." On the other 
hand Abelard’s thesis outlined above, where he separates the form and 
the content of an expression, is of great interest to him. 

There can be no doubt that Abelard was a distinguished teacher of 
logic and a striking philosopher. The author of GDS was likewise an 
expert. His opposition to Abelard is consistent and thoroughgoing. It is 
instructive to compare his ideas on the form and content of an expres¬ 
sion with those put forward by Abelard. Which logical or semantic the¬ 
ories seemed to him unacceptable? Which theories did he propose as 
alternatives? What are their presuppositions? 

Ill 

Abelard bases his theory about the distinction between the form and 
content of an expression on his theory of understandings, as developed 
in the first excursus while commenting on the first chapter of the Peri 
hermeneias (312.33-318.35). The author of GDS used material from this 
first excursus extensively (181ral-181va46). He also knows Abelard’s sec¬ 
ond excursus, where Abelard develops his distinction between different 
kinds of understandings, as noted. But he does not agree with Abelard 
that incomplete expressions and different kinds of complete expressions 


11 However, he stresses Abelard’s idea of taking the copula est as syncategorematic 
(361.30-6, 360.02-22, 390.11-393.37; see Jacobi [1985]), transforming Abelard’s own ten¬ 
tative considerations into a doctrine; see for instance 185vb40-7. For the most part, though, 
the author of GDS is not particularly interested in exploring the semantic role of the cop¬ 
ula (unlike Abelard!). 
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signify the same understanding. He argues strongly for his own theory as 
an alternative to Abelard’s view. On a closer look, however, one realizes 
that there is a false quotation from Abelard in an important detail. Our 
author did not understand Abelard perfectly. This leads to a question. 
Does he propose his theory only since he misrepresents Abelard’s thought? 
Or is his theory an instructive alternative to Abelard worth considering 
independent of the misunderstanding? To do justice to the author of GDS 
let us first discuss his theory and afterwards his dispute with Abelard. 

The author of GDS does not agree with Abelard’s identifying the “pas¬ 
sions of the soul” Aristotle is talking about with “understandings” (319.11-4, 
quoted on p. 17 above). Though understandings are passions of the soul, 
not all passions of the soul are understandings, and some passions that 
are not understandings may have a semantic role to play. Not all mean¬ 
ingful utterances pick out understandings (181vb6-8): 

“Passionum” vero notas esse commodius dicit quam si diceret “intellectuum.” Non 
enim omnes voces significativae intellectuum sunt notae, sed quaedam intellectus, ut 
dictiones et enuntiationes ... 

Some voces significativae ad placitum signify passions of the soul but not under¬ 
standings, namely complete expressions such as questions, requests, com¬ 
mands, and the like, that aren’t statements (181vb8-12): 

. . . quaedam vero alias notant animae passiones, ut imperariva oratio imperationem, 
deprecativa deprecationem, et caetera huiusmodi; huiusmodi enim orationes, etsi per- 
fectae sint, nullos tamen intellectus significant, quia neque veros neque falsos, sed 
illae quae tantum compositionis et divisionis, id est negadonis et affirmationis sunt; 
nec intellectus sine vero vel falso. 

Moreover, the author of GDS clearly rejects the idea that these expres¬ 
sions signify incomplete understandings (intellectus imperfecti) when he con¬ 
tinues (181vbl2-8): 

Qui autem imperfecd sunt a nominibus vel verbis vel imperfecds oradonibus signi- 
ficantur... Cum igitur orationes praedictae perfectae sint, non possunt intellectus 
significare imperfectos, cum nihil imperfectum eis significetur; sed nec perfectos 12 
significare possunt, quia huiusmodi intellectus a solis enuntiadonibus significari habent, 
quibus tantum convenit verum vel falsum significare. 

Thus expressions that aren’t statements do not signify understandings: 
they signify neither complete understandings (since “true or false” isn’t 
applicable to them) nor incomplete understandings (since only incomplete 
expressions signify incomplete understandings). 


12 perfectos] veros V. 
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The author of GDS thus draws the following distinction. A meaning¬ 
ful utterance signifies either an understanding or another kind of passion 
of the soul. A single word or an incomplete expression signifies an incom¬ 
plete understanding. Only a statement signifies a complete understand¬ 
ing. Now a statement is a complete expression, but it isn’t the only kind. 
Other kinds of complete expressions are commands, requests, and the 
like. They do not signify an understanding but rather some other pas¬ 
sion of the soul. 

The crucial point to this alternative semantic theory is its intention to 
unite the “true or false” criterion with (complete) understandings and 
statements. Only those passions of the soul that might be true or false 
are understandings (cf. nec intellectus sine vero vel/also 18 lvbl 1-2). These un¬ 
derstandings can only be signified by statements ( huiusmodi intellectus a solis 
enuntiationibus significari habent, quibus tantum conuenit verum vel falsum significare, 
181 vb 16-8). Other expressions signify either different kinds of passions of 
the soul or incomplete understandings. 

Expressions designating an incomplete understanding cam also signify 
things. The author of GDS agrees with Abelard that complete expres¬ 
sions designating a complete understanding do not have an underlying 
thing. However, it is possible for them to signify what happens to a thing 
(eventus rerum ) and that something is or is not (186ra 16-20): 

Sed orationum quaedam sunt rerum significativae, ut imperfectae, quaedam vero non, 
ut perfectae. Unde orationes imperfectae habent subici vel praedicari: dicitur enim 
“Socrates est albus homo” sicut “Socrates est homo.” Perfectae vero orationes neque 
subici neque praedicari habent. Non enim aliquam rem subiectam habent sed even¬ 
tus rerum significant, <id est> aliquid esse vel non esse. 

Thus the author of GDS holds the following pair of theses: 

(A) Understandings are strictly linked with expressions to which “true 
or false” is applicable. 

Abelard avoids the link proposed here in (A) since he wants to separate 
the comprehensible content from the variety of forms of expressions. 

(B) Understandings are classified into complete and incomplete under¬ 
standings. 

Abelard avoids this classification since he wants to identify the compre¬ 
hensible content of incomplete expressions with the content of the cor¬ 
responding complete expressions. 

But (A) is not formulated exactly if one takes (B) into account. The 
point made in (A) must refer to complete understandings, since if under- 
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standings could only be found in expressions to which “true or false” is 
applicable, that is to say only in a subclass of complete expressions, then 
incomplete expressions could not signify understandings at all. The author 
of GDS, however, insists that incomplete expressions signify incomplete 
understandings. To understand (A) correcdy therefore presupposes the 
acceptance of (B). We may thus replace (A) with the following thesis: 

(A*) Complete understandings are stricdy linked with expressions to 
which “true or false” is applicable. 

Perhaps the author of GDS was unaware of the logical dependence of 
(A) on (B), since he discusses (A) before he discusses (B). We follow his 
order of presentation in our discussion. 13 

The author of GDS begins with (A)/(A*)—that is, with the elabora¬ 
tion of different types of complete expressions and their relationship to 
understandings. It is hardly surprising that he tries to reserve the con¬ 
cept of understanding for statements. Though requests and the like sig¬ 
nify passions of the soul, they do not signify understandings. He illus¬ 
trates this with “Utinam legerem!” In this case the will of the speaker (i.e. 
his passio animi) is signified. An understanding, however, to which “true 
or false” is applicable is not signified. This is in contrast to “ Volo legere,” 
where an understanding is signified, a claim justified by reference to 
Priscian (181vb32-49): 

Nos autem dicimus orauones imperadvas vel deprecativas et huiusmodi nuUatenus 
verum vel falsum significare, sed tantum quasdam animi passiones constituere, non 
verum vel falsum intellectum concedimus. Qui enim dicit “Utinam legerem!” nullum 
animi intellectum sed solam 14 animi voluntatem manifestat; in auditore tamen verum 
generat intellectum; ex verbis enim eius concipit auditor ilium velle legere. Unde ista 
oratio “Utinam legerem!” solius voluntatis et non intellectus nota est, ista vero “Volo 
legere” intellectus nota est. Intellectus enim proferentis demonstrat et significat eun- 
dem tamen intellectum utraque in auditore constituit. Similiter cum puer petit panem 
sibi dari, dicens “Da mihi panem!,” non ad intellectum quern habeat manifestandum, 
cum non intelligit se hoc velle, tali utitur voce sed potius ad ilium 15 animae affectum 
indicandum. Constituit tamen vox ilia verum vel falsum intellectum in animo audi- 
toris. Intelligit enim qui audit ipsum imperare panem sibi dari. Significant igitur 
huiusmodi orationes non intellectus sed quosdam animi aflfectus. Unde dicit Priscianus 
<Institutiones grammatical I 421.17>: 

Modi sunt inclinationes animi, varios eius affectus indicantes. 


13 The author of GDS expounds Abelard’s view in 181 vb 18-32 before turning to his 
own theses. We postpone our discussion of his exposition to IV. 

14 solam] De Rijk [1966] 47; illam V. 

15 ilium] alium V = De Rijk [1966] 48. 
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Sicut enim diversi 16 sunt animi affectus, sic ad illorum 17 designationes diversae sunt 
orationes: imperativa ad imperationem, optativa ad optationem, et sic de caeteris. 

Another aspect of the theory becomes thereby clear. The theory has to 
distinguish between the speaker and the listener, since even if one who 
makes a request is signifying a passion of the soul and not an under¬ 
standing, the listener will nevertheless have an understanding, namely an 
understanding that the speaker wants something, as noted. 18 As far as the 
speaker is concerned, complete expressions that aren’t statements are on 
a par with the cries of brute animals (182ral-6): 

Ex latratu enim canis qui audit canem iratum eum intelligit, non tamen vox ilia ani- 
malis 19 intellectus nomen est, cum animal proferens vocem nullum habeat intellec- 
tum; similiter dicimus quod nec veri nec falsi intellectus ab imperfectis significantur 
orationibus. Solius enim affirmationis sunt huiusmodi intellectus quarum est verum 
vel falsum significare. 

A person issues an order if he wants someone to obey him, just as a dog 
barks in case it is angry. On the other hand the listener has a complete 
understanding—both of the commander’s will and of the dog’s anger (cf. 
186va53-186vb3). 

In 182va42 the author of GDS begins to elaborate (B). After report¬ 
ing Abelard’s view (182va44-182vb5), he says that incomplete expressions 
don’t signify any true or false understanding (182vb5-ll). He doesn’t say 
what they do signify, but, with respect to Aristotle’s text (16a9-ll = AL 
5.11-4), he explicitly points out that incomplete expressions do signify an 
understanding (182vbl4-21). 20 He returns to the problem of complete and 
incomplete expressions after commencing his commentary on chapter 5 
of the Peri hermeneias, 21 which he begins with sed notandum quod quidam 
(186va40). After citing Abelard’s position once more he continues the 
explanation he began earlier (186va47-53): 


16 diversi ] De Rijk [1966] 48; diversa V. 

17 illorum ] aliorum V = De Rijk [1966] 48. 

18 A crucial feature of this theory is the way it capitalizes on the difference between 
speaker and listener, worked out in 182ra6-20; the problem of false statements and cor¬ 
rect understandings (182vb23-33) seems to be original in GDS, though perhaps inspired 
by Boethius. In general, the author of GDS has a lively sense of the context-dependence 
of semantics. In 185vbl4-5 he argues that the understanding constituted by a word is 
taken ex demonstratione in the circumstances of its utterance; in 186ra24-48 he argues that 
indexical statements such as ego lego, and hence non-indexical statements such as lego librum, 
require a context for the evaluation of their semantic content: Sed illud falsum vel illud verum 
non ex se sed ex proferentis significat demonstratione (186ra46-7). 

19 animalis] alius V. 

20 See also 183ra3-5 and 186rb29f. 

21 17a2 = AL 8.8 ( Enuntiativa veto non omnis. ..) It is another mark of the close similar- 
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Nobis vero non placet perfectam et imperfectam <scil. orationem> eundem significare 
intellectum. Alterius enim intellectus nota est “Socrates legit” et “Socrates legens.” 
Omnes enim illas orationes perfectas vocamus quae in auditore perfectum constitu- 
unt intellectum. Cum enim dico “Socrates legit” in animo audientium perfectum 
genero intellectum; cum autem dico “Socrates legens,” nullum capit auditor perfec¬ 
tum intellectum, quare non est oratio perfecta. 

The difference among expressions is reflected in the difference among 
understandings. 

The semantical import of this discussion in GDS is to isolate the dis¬ 
tinctive character of the statement. On the one hand, statements are to 
be distinguished from non-declarative complete expressions that are not 
statements (commands, wishes, and the like)—this is the subject of (A)/(A*); 
the difference is explained as a difference between intellectus and passiones. 
On the other hand, statements (such as Homo currit) are to be distinguished 
from declarative incomplete expressions (such as homo currens) —this is the 
subject of (B); the difference is explained as a difference between intellec¬ 
tus perfecti and intellectus imperfecti. The theses are distinct parts of a com¬ 
mon project, one that Abelard as well as his former student addresses. 
But they do not agree. 


IV 

The author of GDS elaborates (A)/(A*) and (B) in direct opposition to 
Abelard’s position, which he is careful to state before proposing his own 
theses. However, as mentioned on p. 22 above, there is a mistake in his 
description of Abelard’s position. Whether it is a mistake that vitiates his 
account remains to be seen. 

After outlining his two theses (181vb6-18), and before considering (A), 
the author of GDS reports Abelard’s statement that the understandable 
content of different forms of expressions might be the same. There is no 
doubt that Abelard is his target: he prefaces his remarks with the words 
dicit tamen Magister P. Abelard is correctly portrayed as having said that 
requests, commands, and statements might have the same content, but 
the author of GDS is mistaken, however, in claiming that Abelard said 
that these different forms of expression signify the same verum vel falsum 
(181vbl8-23): 22 


ity between GDS and Abelard’s Commentary on Aristotle’s “Peri hermeneias” that each takes 
this text to signal the start of chapter 5, rather than the more traditional beginning Est 
autem una prima oratio enuntiativa affirmatio (17a8 = AL 8.13). 

22 Despite the anti-Abelardian slant of the passage, the reason given at the end in the words 
enuntiare enim non potest nisi affirmando vel negando is a verbatim quote from Abelard (327.21-2). 
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Dicit tamen Magister P. idem verum vel falsum et eundem significari intellectum a 
deprecativis et imperativis orationibus et consimilibus, et ab enuntiationibus—ut idem 
intellectus significatur ab ista “Volo legere” et “Utinam legerem.” Alteram tamen 
concedit propositionem esse, scilicet “Volo legere,” quia verum significat et enuntiat, 
altera<m> non, scilicet “Utinam legerem!,” quia licet verum vel falsum significet, 
non tamen enuntiat, enuntiare enim non potest nisi affirmando vel negando. 

Abelard did not claim commands and the like to have a true or false 
content. Yet the author of GDS represents him as having done so. How 
could such a careful student of Abelard have come to misrepresent Abelard 
so seriously? 

His reasoning seems to be as follows. Abelard clearly says that com¬ 
mands and other non-declarative complete expressions have the same 
understanding as statements. The author of GDS is of the opinion that 
an integral part of the understanding of statements is that it presents 
something as true or false—a version of (A*). But if a command (say) has 
the same understanding as a statement, and an integral part of that under¬ 
standing is that it presents something as true or false, then it seems as 
though the understanding of the command will present something as true 
or false. This result holds for all complete expressions. Hence the author 
of GDS puts the conclusion he has drawn here into Abelard’s mouth. 
His doing so depends on taking Abelard to endorse his own thesis (A*), 
connecting complete understandings and the possibility of applying “true 
or false”; he couldn’t imagine Abelard not accepting this connection. 

Yet the author of GDS recognizes that Abelard must, in line with 
Aristotle, draw a distinction between statements and non-statements in 
terms of their truth and falsity. He finds in Abelard’s text a semantic dis¬ 
tinction between signifying ( significare ) and stating ( enuntiare ), and therefore 
ascribes to Abelard the view that in all kinds of expressions something 
true or false is signified, but only a statement declares or states it. Small 
wonder he wasn’t satisfied with this idea! After all, how can an expres¬ 
sion signify a truth or falsehood ( verum vel falsum significare) without stating 
it as well? The author of GDS is correct in having much trouble with 
this distinction ( nulla ratio est) (181vb23-9). 

Of course, Abelard never said that a command signifies but does not 
state something true or false. Despite this misrepresentation, however, the 
author of GDS has grasped an important point. According to Abelard, 
different forms of expression may have identical content (and indeed the 
same understandings), but what makes a form of an expression a state¬ 
ment—and hence susceptible to “true or false”—is that its content is put 
forward with the modus enuntiandi. But then what makes a form of expres¬ 
sion able to be assessed for its truth or falsity is not a matter of what is 
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said, or not merely a matter of what is said, but also depends on how 
it is said. The author of GDS sees no reason for this. Why should the 
mode of presentation of some content be relevant to its truth or falsity? 
What is distinctive about the modus enundandi that it alone can present its 
content in the true-or-false way? The author of GDS is right to be 
dissatisfied. In light of such concerns, Abelard’s position begins to look 
suspiciously ad hoc. 

The situation is similar in the case of (B). Even though there are two 
passages where our author reports Abelard correctly (181vb29-32 and 
186va40-7), in a third passage, one where he explains his own thesis, he 
significantly misrepresents Abelard. He imputes to Abelard the view that 
“white man” and “A man is white” signify the same truth or falsehood 
(182va44-182vb4): 23 

Dicit tamen magister P. imperfectas orationes ab enuntiationibus intellectu non dis- 
crepare. Assent namque eundem intellectum ab ista oratione “homo albus” significari 
qui ab ista “homo est albus,” et idem verum vel falsum, nec tamen hanc “homo 
albus” propositionem concedit, quia nihil enuntiando proponit; nulla enim imperfecta 
orado affirmat vel negat. Enuntiare autem non potest nisi affirmando vel negando. 

Analogously to the preceding case, Abelard did not claim incomplete 
expressions to be true or false, although the author of GDS represents 
him as having done so. The reasoning is the same as before, namely 
that truth and falsehood are an integral part of their understanding. If 
an incomplete and a complete expression signify the same truth or false¬ 
hood, why shouldn’t the incomplete expression likewise state what the 
complete expression states? The author of GDS once more sees no rea¬ 
son for it. 

The same problem found in the presentation of (A) is behind the mis¬ 
taken account of (B). But again the author of GDS has found a weak¬ 
ness in Abelard’s position. It seems clear that Abelard owes us an account 
of what he means by the modus enuntiandi, and how important semantic 
distinctions, such as the difference between expressions that make state¬ 
ments and those that fail to do so, can ride on it—to say nothing of how 
they are relevant to raising the question of truth or falsehood. 

The debate between Abelard and his former student over these seman¬ 
tical issues is complex and difficult. There is justice on both sides. But 
an important piece of the puzzle is still missing. 


23 Again the reason given at the end, nihil enuntiando.. . negando, is a quote from Abelard 
(327.21-3), only slighdy rearranged. 
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V 

The author of GDS attributes theses to Abelard he never has held. 
Yet Abelard does make free use of the terminology behind the theses. 
Abelard opens his excursus on understandings by an enumeration of for¬ 
mal distinctions he has to investigate. There we find the distinction— 
besides intellectus simplex / compositus, 2 * intellectus sanus/cassus, and others that 
need not be mentioned here—between intellectus verus/falsus (325.15). 

Now it is striking that all these distinctions are discussed separately 
except for intellectus verus/falsus. When he comes to this distinction Abelard 
merely says (326.37-327.1): 25 

Nam nec omnis intellectus sanus “verus” proprie dicitur nec omnis cassus “falsus.” 
Verus enim vel falsus esse non potest intellectus nisi sit. compositus, ut sunt proposi- 
tionum intellectus vel fortasse quarundam aliarum orationum etiam imperfectarum. 

As far as the distinctions between intellectus sanus/cassus and intellectus verus/ 
falsus are concerned, it is obvious that the understanding corresponding 
to a single word, which might be sound or empty, cannot be true or 
false. But who would maintain such a claim? The real problem of how 
a distinction could be drawn between statements (“ Socrates currit"), other 
complete expressions (“ Utinam Socrates curreret!”), and incomplete expres¬ 
sions (“ Socrates currens ”) with respect to their specific understandings is not 
thereby solved. According to Abelard in this passage, there is only one 
requirement to having a true or false understanding, namely that the 
expression be composite. It is a necessary but not a sufficient condition. 
More needs to be said to account for the difference. 

In an objection given shortly after the explanation just described, 
Abelard attacks exactly this difficulty (327.14-7): 

Sed opponitur quod, si “homo currens” vel “homo albus” intellectum verum vel fal- 
sum significant sicut propositio, tota eis definitio propositionis convenit, quod sit scili¬ 
cet orado verum vel falsum significans, unde eas oportet esse propositiones, cum 
tamen sint imperfectae orationes. 


24 The author of GDS rejects this disdncdon, and in 183rb5-183va5 he gives reasons 
for the rejection of composite understandings—for instance, he points out that under¬ 
standings are transitory and do not exist simultaneously to literally constitute a composite 
understanding; we could then have the seeming paradox of a true composite understand¬ 
ing made up of false constituent understandings; and the like. Instead, the author of GDS 
maintains that both the parts of expressions and expressions themselves signify simple 
understandings. 

25 The author of GDS introduces the distinction between sanus/cassus and verus/falsus in 
182rb30-182va8 (almost verbatim from Abelard) and in 182va22-42 (largely following 
Abelard), though he interprets true and false understandings in a somewhat different fash¬ 
ion (as will be discussed below). 
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The objection raised here is of a piece with the problems discussed in 
IV above. It stems from combining (A*) with the claim that complete 
and incomplete expressions have the same understanding. Abelard replies 
as follows (327.18-21): 

Ad quod respondemus quod in definitione propositionis “significare verum vel fal- 
sum” non secundum intellectum accipiendum est, sed secundum dicta propositionum, 
id est enuntiando proponere id quod est in re vel non est in re. 

Abelard here separates the signification of something true or false from 
understandings—that is to say, he rejects (A*)—and for the first time he 
introduces the dictum propositionis , the missing piece of the puzzle. Complete 
expressions that are capable of truth and falsity are distinctive in virtue 
of the fact that they propose what is or is not the case in a statement¬ 
making way. We refer the question of their truth or falsity not to under¬ 
standings at all but to their dicta. Abelard then takes up the very prob¬ 
lems that induce the author of GDS to work out his own theory, as 
though directly addressing the criticisms raised in IV, and resolves them 
by mobilizing the difference between the intellectus propositionis and the dic¬ 
tum propositionis , 26 

Abelard’s mention of the dictum propositionis in the passage cited above, 
though, is exceedingly brief. There is only this single remark. He under¬ 
scores its importance but does not explain the dictum any further. Later, 
while commenting on chapter 4 of the Peri hermeneias, Abelard adds an 
excursus discussing the dictum at length (365.13-370.22). But there he is 
concerned with questions about its ontological status; its role as putative 
subject or predicate in different statements; how it can be a vehicle for 


26 Abelard writes in 327.27-41: 

Sed nec a ceteris perfectis orarionibus enuntiatio diversa est intellectu. Cum enim audio 
“O Petrel” intelligo me vocari ab illo, sicut si dicerem “Ego vocor ab illo,” vel cum dico 
“Utinam rex veniret!” idem est intellectus ac si dicerem “Volo regem venire in hanc vil- 
lam” et cum dico imperando vel deprecando “Adesto Petrel” innuitur quod impero vel 
deprecor eum adesse. Similiter cum dicitur interrogando “Socrates venit?” ostendo me 
interrogare quod venit, et eundem intellectum semper tenet “Socrates venit,” sive inter¬ 
rogative dicatur sive non, sicut in Topicis ostendemus [ed. Dal Pra p. 225.4-227.10]. Sim- 
plices quoque dictiones tantundem saepe ostendunt quantum perfectae orationes. Si enim 
dicam “Papae!” vel “Heu!” ostendo me admirari vel dolere, sicut si dicerem “Admiror” 
vel “Doleo.” Iste tamen simplex est intellectus, qui dictionis est, ille compositus, qui est 
orationis, et cum orationes <enuntient>, interiectiones vel quaelibet simplices dictiones 
enuntiando nil proponunt. Unde ex modo proponendi enuntiationes sive propositiones 
maxime dicuntur. 


These are the problems canvassed by the author of GDS in his discussion of (A) and (B). 
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necessity and possibility; how it explains the kinds of opposition found 
among propositions; and the like. There is no mention of true or false 
understandings and no account of how the dictum overcomes the difficulties 
it was designed to address. 

Abelard returns to this issue elsewhere in his Logica ingredientibus, specifically 
referring to the passage cited above in which he introduces the dictum 
propositions. In his Commentary on Boethius’s “De topics differentiis,” Abelard 
takes up Boethius’s definition of a proposition as an expression signifying 
something true or false (De topicis differentiis 1174B: propositio est oratio verum 
falsumve significans), where he writes (225.22-9 and 226.15-30): 27 

“Verum” quippe ac “falsum” tripliciter accipiuntur: modo enim nomina sunt propo- 
sitionum, secundum quod dicitur propositio vera vel falsa; modo nomina intellec- 


eorum quae dicuntur a propositionibus, iuxta quod dicimus hanc propositionem dicere 
verum, illam autem falsum—hoc est proponere 28 talequid quod in re est vel quod in 
re non est [...] De duabus autem posterioribus significationibus “verum” vel “fal¬ 
sum” quaeritur quae in definitione proposidonis accipiendae sint. Sed si dicamus 
“verum” vel “falsum” nomina esse intellectuum, cum dicitur “significans verum vel 
falsum”—ac si dicatur “significativa veri vel falsi intellectus”—profecto tota definido 
proposidonis 29 multis imperfecds orationibus convenit, veluti ista: “homo currens” vel 
“hominem currere,” quae alium intellectum non habent quam “homo currit,” de quo 
plenius super Perihermenias egimus, ubi etiam ostendimus propositionem “veram” 
vel “falsam” magis debere dici secundum sensum suum quam secundum concep- 
tionem sui intellectus. Similiter hoc loco “significare verum vel falsum” magis accipi 
convenit secundum dictum proposidonis quam secundum intellectum, ac si dicere- 
mus “enuntians talequid quod in re est vel in re non est,” nam quod in re est vel 
quod non est propositionibus ponimus. . . 

Given that complete and incomplete expressions have the same under¬ 
standing, Abelard asserts, and taking the definition of the proposition to 
refer to understandings, there would be no way to block the conclusion 
that incomplete expressions are themselves propositions; we must there¬ 
fore take the definition as referring to what propositions say rather than 
to their understandings. 

The argument is the same one put forward in the commentary on the 
Peri hermeneias, couched in a more general framework. Abelard’s explicit 
appeal to the latter as further confirmation (ubi etiam ostendimus . ..) is there¬ 
fore disingenuous. Yet at the end of this passage he offers a clue: the 


27 Abelard’s Commentary on Boethius’s “De topicis differentiis” has been edited in Dal Pra 
[1969] from the manuscript M = MS Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale cod. lat. 7493ff. 168r- 
184r; we give references to the page and line number of his edition, but we supply our 
own version of Abelard’s text directly from the manuscript (all variants noted). 

28 proponere] propositione M = Dal Pra. 

29 proposidonis] + dffmitio M (following Dal Pra’s excision). 
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semantic relation at work here is that of stating, which does not apply 
to understandings at all but to a new and distinct item, namely the dic¬ 
tum. Abelard expands on this suggestion in replying to two objections 
(226.35-227.10): 

Sed dicitur quod si per “significare” “enuntiare” accipimus, superfluit “verum vel fal- 
sum” quod supponitur; quippe omnis oratio enuntiatiua est propositio— 

Atque respondemus quod “significare” per se acceptum pro “enuntiare” non solet 
accipi, nisi supponatur “verum vel falsum” vel tale aliquid quod solius propositionis 
sit, sicut illud in secundo Perihermeniarum quod “affirmatio est significativa aliquid 
de aliquo,” id est enuntians affirmando aliquid de aliquo. 

Si quis etiam quaerat quare in designatione intellectuum 30 non accipimus “verum vel 
falsum” postquam 31 subintelligimus “enuntiare”— 

Profecto omnino quia licet propositio intellectum significat hunc, tamen quia ipsum 
non dicit, enuntiando non proponit. 32 

The “true or false” criterion is associated only with propositions, and, 
Abelard asserts, is intimately bound up with making a statement. Although 
a proposition signifies its understanding, it does not present it in a state¬ 
ment-making way. Instead, doing so is entirely a matter of what the 
proposition says—its dictum. 

Abelard’s response to the difficulties over true and false understand¬ 
ings sketched in IV, then, has two elements. First, Abelard postulates a 
semantic relation of “stating” {enuntiare) distinct from the semantic rela¬ 
tion of signifying. This allows him to maintain that statements indeed 
have the same signification as other complete and incomplete expressions 
while leaving room for his denial that the latter are thereby propositional 
in character. Second, Abelard postulates a special object for this seman¬ 
tic relation, namely the dictum propositionis. This allows him to identify what 
is distinctive about statements without making understandings somehow 
susceptible to assessments of truth and falsehood. The semantic relations 
of stating/signifying differ intrinsically as well as by their objects. 

Abelard thus holds that expressions signify their understandings, and 
that the same understanding can be signified by an incomplete expres¬ 
sion, a non-declarative complete expression, and a proposition. Proposi¬ 
tions, in addition, say something. They propose what is or is not the case. 
This is something propositions do above and beyond what they have in 


30 intellectuum] intellectum M = Dal Pra. 

31 postquam ] priusquam Dal Pra (!). 

32 proponit] ponil Dal Pra. 
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common with other expressions. Hence it requires a new semantic rela¬ 
tion. Furthermore, propositions state how things are. And “how things 
are”—what it is that a proposition states—is neither itself a thing (stat¬ 
ing is not referring) nor an understanding (stating is not signifying). It is 
rather the new object of the new semantic relation, namely what is said 
by the proposition, its dictum propositions. 

Much remains to clarify in this account. Yet even so we can see how 
the introduction of the dictum propositions is motivated by the difficulties 
surrounding true and false understandings. 33 Abelard’s doctrine addresses 
the points attacked by the author of GDS and provides a systematic 
answer to a fundamental problem in semantics. Unfortunately, all is not 
as simple as it seems at first. 


VI 

Abelard clearly states in all of the passages we have been considering 
that “true or false” is not to be used as a distinction among under¬ 
standings. In the case of single words we speak of understandings being 
sound or empty rather than true or false. Talk of truth or falsity is out 
of place in the case of incomplete expressions and non-declarative com¬ 
plete expressions, as Abelard repeatedly emphasizes; if they were suscep¬ 
tible to truth and falsity they would be propositions. Yet in the case of 
complete declarative expressions the dictum propositions is the vehicle of 
truth and falsity, not the associated understanding, and to speak of its 
associated understanding as true or false would be a mistake, since the 
selfsame understanding can also be associated with non-declarative expres¬ 
sions. There is no philosophical work left for the notion of true and false 
understandings to do. 

Therefore, after Abelard introduced the dictum propositions, all men¬ 
tion of intellectus verus/falsus could, and indeed should, have been dropped. 
There is no need for a dictum propositions if one accepts the concept of 


33 We do not mean to deny that Abelard uses the dictum propositionis in many other roles 
in his semantics, philosophy of logic, and metaphysics. But the fact remains that he intro¬ 
duces it in the context of true and false understandings, and, when he summarizes his 
doctrine in his Commentary on Boethius’s “De topicis differentiis,” he concentrates on these aspects 
again. Whatever we may think of the relative philosophical value of the various motiva¬ 
tions the theory of the dictum propositions may have had, from identifying logical content 
across grammatically distinct sentences to providing a vehicle for modal operators, Abelard 
himself takes it in the first instance to address the difficulties with true and false under¬ 
standings. 
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true or false understandings, and conversely. 34 Each makes the other 
unnecessary. 

Yet Abelard freely talks about true and false understandings after intro¬ 
ducing the dictum propositions in 327.18-21 (cited on p. 31 above). Parts 
of his commentary on Aristode’s Peri hermeneias can hardly be worked 
through without using the formula “intellectus vems/falsus.” For example, 
Abelard argues in 328.18-329.28 that understandings should be called 
true or false not in line with the conception or disposition of mental 
images but according to the attentiones animi. Here true and false under¬ 
standings play a theoretical role in the analysis—Abelard’s use of the 
formula is neither casual nor loose, but integral to the point under dis¬ 
cussion. Furthermore, passages like this one can easily be found in his 
work, despite the fact that the introduction of the dictum propositions should 
have made any mention of true or false understandings otiose. 

Yet this is only true of parts of his work. For, in the main, Abelard 
lays out his theory of the dictum propositions not in the literal exegesis of 
Aristode’s text but in the independent excurses he adds to it. For exam¬ 
ple, in the excursus to his commentary on Peri hermeneias 4, Abelard argues 
carefully and imaginatively in favor of his theory of the dictum. He knows 
how unusual it must be for those who attend his lectures. He distin¬ 
guishes between the signification of understandings and the signification 
of what is said to be the case ( dictum propositions). Most importantly, the 
formula intellectus verus/falsus doesn’t appear even once. The same is true 
of his commentary on Peri hermeneias 5. 35 By the same token, in speak¬ 
ing of true and false understandings while commenting on Aristotle, he 
speaks much less often of the dictum propositions. The two accounts coexist 
uneasily in Abelard’s writings, the former at home in the commentary 
and the latter in the excurses. When the two accounts appear together, 


34 This point has escaped hitherto existing interpretations, which do no more than report 
Abelard’s distinctions. See for example Jolivet [1969] p. 373: 

Une intellection saine, comme une vide, peut etre simple ou composee. En revanche seule 
une intellection composee peut etre dite vraie ou fausse: telles les intellections des propo¬ 
sitions. Nous debouchons alors, non seulement sur la logique, mais aussi sur la question 
du sens des propositions, traitee ailleurs. 

See also Jacobi [1981] p. 64-8, which speaks of wahre und falsche Verstandnisse, although in 
p. 68-73 he shows that there cannot be any true or false understandings. 

35 In 373.4-5 Abelard describes the identity of understandings associated with complete 
and incomplete expressions by eundem and not by verum/falsum as in 327.20; this suggests 
that he is aware of the implications of his shift to the dictum propositions. Cfr. 374.25-6. 
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as they sometimes do, they are not well integrated. 36 

One hypothesis that would explain the state of Abelard’s text is a “lay¬ 
ered” account of the composition of his work, a view that is independ- 
endy plausible. 37 On this hypothesis, Abelard developed his theory of the 
dictum propositionis after the composition of his basic commentary (the lit¬ 
eral exegesis of Aristotle), and perhaps even after some of the other ex¬ 
curses had been composed and inserted into the text. If so, then Abelard 
may well not have made all the corrections needed to bring the rest of 
his text into line with his new ideas, though he did make some adjust¬ 
ments. The passage where Abelard substitutes “dictum propositions” for “true 
or false understanding” (namely 327.14-41) may be such a later adjust¬ 
ment. We can then write off the persistence of the formula intellectus verus / 
falsus as a relic of an earlier stage of Abelard’s thinking, one that for 
some unknown reason was never fully revised out of the text. 

This hypothesis can also explain the “mistakes” made by the author 
of GDS, canvassed in IV. While the author of GDS seems to have been 
familiar with most or all of Abelard’s literal exegesis of Aristode, the same 
cannot be said for Abelard’s excurses. (He shows no signs of being 


36 There is one remarkable passage in which Abelard seems to contradict everything he 
has said about the dictum propositionis (375.33-5): 

Nam quantum ad intellectum sive ad dictum saepe non differunt perfecta oratio et imper¬ 
fecta, ut “Socratem currere” et “Socrates currit,” sed magis in eo quod haec enuntiat, id 
est affirmat vel negat, ilia non. 

Incomplete expressions ought not have a dictum at all! Other passages in which the two 
accounts are juxtaposed are perhaps misleading but able to be construed in line with 
Abelard’s professed views. For example, in explaining how a proposition is multiple, Abelard 
writes (381.23-5): 

Plures autem, id est multiplex, est propositio, quae similiter de uno, id est per unam 
materiam enuntiationis, plura significat, sive quantum ad dicta propositionum sive 
quantum ad intellectum. 

The choice between understandings and dicta posed at the end of this passage only makes 
sense if we take Abelard to be using “signify” in a wide sense, one that includes “gener¬ 
ating an understanding” (signification proper) as well as “stating.” Abelard’s usage is 
sufficiently loose and fluid that this is at least plausible. There is, of course, the larger 
question of how understandings and dicta are connected to one another—see De Rijk 
[1982], one of the few articles to address the issue. 

37 Abelard composed his theological works in this fashion; it is not unreasonable to think 
that he did the same for his logical works. See Jacobi/Strub [1995], which argues for this 
claim in the specific case of Abelard’s Commentary on Aristotle’s “Peri hermeneias.” Abelard’s 
text, then, is not a fixed object; it is likely to have been the subject of constant revi¬ 
sion and rewriting. There are interesting consequences for the project of dating Abelard’s 
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acquainted with Abelard’s excursus in chapter 4 on the dictum, for exam¬ 
ple.) 38 Perhaps he only had some of the “layers” in his own manuscript 
of Abelard, wherein we find true or false understandings not yet being 
pardy corrected by “dictum propositions. ” This text would raise all the 
difficulties that motivated Abelard to introduce the dictum propositionis, and 
the author of GDS would be quite right to highlight them, though in 
ignorance of Abelard’s later theory he solves the problems in his own 
individual way, as we have seen. 

These general considerations receive particular support in the case of 
the passage where Abelard introduces the dictum propositions (327.18-21). 
The author of GDS is intimately familiar with this passage. In the very 
next sentence Abelard writes (327.21-3): 

Enuntiare autem non possumus nisi affirmando vel negando, nulla autem imperfecta 
oratio affirmat vel negat atque ideo nil enuntiando proponit. 

The author of GDS refers not once but twice to this remark, once at 
181vb23 (cited on p. 14 above) and once at 182vb04 (cited on p. 15 above), 
it being one of the few places Abelard tries to spell out what it is to 
make a statement ( enuntiare ). But the author of GDS makes no mention 
of the dictum propositions here—or anywhere else, for that matter. 39 If his 
manuscript included a remark about the dictum at all, its importance was 
not highlighted. Surely he did not know Abelard’s detailed discussion of 
the dictum in the excursus to chapter 4. 

This fact should give us pause. How could it happen that one of 
Abelard’s close followers, a member of his philosophical circle, should be 
so clearly ignorant of such an important and distinctive view of Abe¬ 
lard’s? It is not that he disagrees with Abelard over the dictum. Rather, 
he is completely unaware of the theory, though he has a sharp aware¬ 
ness of the problems that would prompt Abelard to develop it. 

A natural suggestion, in keeping with the developmental hypothesis 
sketched above, is that the author of GDS was affiliated with Abelard at 
a relatively early stage of Abelard’s philosophical thinking, and that he 


38 The author of GDS directly cites Abelard’s excurses on Peri hermeneias Chapter 1 and 
Chapter 6; he seems not be aware of any excurses on Chapters 2-5. The author of GDS 
is also familiar with the doctrine expressed in Abelard’s excurses on Chapter 7 and Chap¬ 
ter 9, but not Abelard’s exact wording. 

39 The author of GDS does not have the same reticence about the status —interesting 
in the light of contemporary attempts to link status and dictum (see for example Tweedale 
[1976]). He cites with approval Abelard’s characterization of a sound understanding as 
one “in accord with the status of the thing” (182rb34-6, 182va04, 182va36-40), and even 
goes so far as to say status cnim efficiunt veritatem et falsitatem propositionum (197rb08). 
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composed GDS before Abelard developed the theory of the dictum propo¬ 
sitions (or at any rate before hearing about it). The problems over true 
and false understandings and explaining the distinctive character of state¬ 
ments would have been problems debated in Abelard’s circle; the mas¬ 
ter and the student each came to resolve the problems independendy, 
and, as it turned out, in diametrically opposed ways. 40 

Another member of Abelard’s circle provides some negative evidence 
here: William of Lucca, whose Summa dialectics artis dates from the lat¬ 
ter part of the twelfth century, well after Abelard’s death. 41 William is 
also a devoted follower of Abelard—so much so that he refers to him 
simply as “the Philosopher” ( Philosophus ), a distinction usually reserved for 
Aristotle. Yet like the author of GDS, William is completely unaware of 
the dictum propositions. It is not so much as mentioned in the whole of the 
Summa dialectics artis.* 2 Furthermore, when William turns to the senses of 
“true” and “false” in §5.22, he offers only two alternatives: they are proper 
names either of understandings or of states of affairs ( eventus propositionum ), 
though sometimes they are transferred to propositions in virtue of the 
truth or falsity of their associated understandings. But William is writing 
at a late enough date to be fully acquainted with Abelard’s mature theory. 
Why is there no mention of the dictum propositions ? 43 


40 This suggestion is stronger than it needs to be. The author of GDS wrote in igno¬ 
rance of Abelard’s views, but the converse need not hold. Consider what Abelard says 
when he returns to his distinction between complete and incomplete expressions and 
between different forms of complete expressions in a later passage in his commentary on 
Peri hermeneias 5 (373.1-6): 

Nos autem perfectionem orationis non iuxta perfectionem significationis pensamus, quod 
videlicet significativum huius perfectum est, illius imperfectum. Nam “Socratem legere” 
quae imperfecta est idem penitus significat quod “Socrates legit” et “Socrates currens” 
eundem habet intellectum quern “Socrates currit” et per se etiam dicta eandem animi 
conceptionem facit quam “Socrates currit...” 

This looks like an objection to the views held by the author of GDS! 

41 William of Lucca’s Summa dialectical artis has been edited in Pozzi [1975]; all refer¬ 
ences are to this edition. 

42 The only possible mention of dicta occurs in §§8.29-33, where William takes up the 
question of what an argument is. He considers the proposals that arguments are proposi¬ 
tions, that they are the understandings associated with propositions, that they are (some¬ 
how) “things themselves,” and that they are hypotheticamm propositionum dicta. But it is clear 
from §8.31 that by the latter he means no more than the propositions that enter into the 
antecedent and the consequent of the consequence representing an argument. (In any event 
William rejects all the suggestions, concluding in §8.33 that arguments consist only in 
words.) There are no other uses of the term in his work. 

43 What of the two other works clearly produced in Abelard’s circle (mentioned in n. 8 
above)? The Glossae secundum vocales has no mention of the dictum propositions. Nor have we 
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VII 

An alternative hypothesis that would account for (most of) the facts 
extends the developmental idea. It could be that Abelard, having devised 
the dictum propositions, came to repudiate it—perhaps under the weight of 
the philosophical difficulties brought in its train, e.g. questions about its 
ontological status. 44 His “mature theory,” if indeed he came to a setded 
view, might dispense with the dictum. That would explain why neither the 
author of GDS nor William of Lucca mention it. On this score, it is per¬ 
haps enlightening to note that the latter two authors share a common 
terminology: each speaks of documentum and the eventus propositionum, perhaps 
a clue to Abelard’s own view. 45 It may also be worthwhile to note that 
Abelard experiments with different terminology in his Dialectica —whether 
this be an earlier composition, a later one, or simultaneous—where he 
speaks of the essentiae/exsistentiae rerum rather than of dicta propositionum. 

This is but one hypothesis among many. Another is that Abelard came 
to formulate his theory of the dictum propositions very late in his career, 
perhaps after he was no longer actively teaching—we see fragmented 
attempts to grapple with something like a dictum-theory in the writings of 
the Montanists, perhaps evidence of Abelard’s earliest attempts to grap¬ 
ple with the issue—and that his last, incompletely revised manuscript of 
the Logica ingredientibus did not circulate after Abelard’s death (due to his 
infamous reputation at the hands of Bernard of Clairvaux?), though by 
a quirk of fate it has come down to us. The author of GDS and William, 
and indeed all of Abelard’s contemporaries, would not have known of 
the theory he was struggling to develop at the end of his life. 

It is too soon to tell which, if any, of these hypotheses is correct; not 
enough is known about Abelard’s circle. Now that the question has been 
raised, we hope that further research will help clarify these matters. Yet 


yet found it in a preliminary examination of one of the manuscripts of the Glossae super 
Categories, though this is by no means conclusive. 

44 See Nuchelmans [1973], Tweedale [1976], and de libera [1981] for discussion of 
the philosophical problems posed by the theory of the dictum propositions. 

45 The author of GDS speaks of propositions related to documenta in four passages: at 
180va26 ( documentum fieret ), 182vb 09-11 (facere documentum), and 186va45/47 (ad documentum 
faciendum/ad aliquod documentum faciendum). In each case such propositions acquaint us with 
the way things turn out in the world—the eventus rerum. What an expression signifies can¬ 
not be described in terms like res; what an oratio signifies is no res but something like a 
fact, a state of affairs, a way the world is. The juridical use of the phrase (meaning “to 
give evidence” or “to testify”) suggests that the author of GDS is thinking of the state of 
the world as providing evidence that an understanding or a claim about the world is 
true or false. In short, it seems to perform at least some of the work done by the dictum 
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one point seems clear already. Even if Abelard abandoned the dictum — 
the most radical possibility mentioned here—there is no sign that he 
returned to true and false understandings as a way of dealing with the 
underlying philosophical issues. On the contrary, he and the author of 
GDS have pursued opposite paths in their attempts to find a solution, 
and in Abelard’s case the path out of his circle has led, at least initially, 
from intellectus verus/falsus to the dictum propositionis. 

Freiburg im Breisgau 
Hildesheim 
Columbus, Ohio 
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In 1817 Samuel Taylor Coleridge received a letter from an aggrieved 
Unitarian in response to the poet’s previous attack on the Unitarian faith. 1 
The respondant complained that “A child, who is versed in his cathechism, 
knows as much respecting the Trinity as the most laborious divine.” 2 The 
same might have been said of academic discussions on the Trinity in the 
second half of the twelfth century, since they too seemed merely to hover 
round the central issue with the rigoristic verve so characteristic of scholas¬ 
tic thought. In the eyes of many contemporaries, these discussions, the 
first large-scale experiment in sustained scholastic theology, did nothing 
to further understanding of the doctrine beyond what was already believed 
by ordinary Christians. Thus Bishop Stephen of Toumai’s (1192-1203) 
famous attack on the theological schools in Paris towards the end of the 
century included a memorable gibe at debates on the Trinity. His accu¬ 
sation that such infernal wrangling was motivated by raw ambition rather 
than genuine concern for the truth of the matter represented the view of 
many concerned ecclesiastics. 3 

Over the intervening centuries much energy has been expended in 
attacks on and defences of scholastic theology. Attacks from Humanist 
and Reformation scholars were the first signs of crisis from within aca¬ 
demic theology, but their own approaches were still too heavily indebted 
to scholastic methods to constitute a real break. 4 The really crushing blow 


1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The Collected Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, vol. 6, Ley 
Sermons, ed. RJ. White, London 1972, 249-54. On Coleridge as a theologian, see J. Robert 
Barth, Coleridge and Christian Doctrine, Cambridge, Mass. 1969, 92-5; Daniel W. Hardy, Cole¬ 
ridge on the Trinity, in: Anglican Theological Review, 69 (1987), 145-55. 

2 Ibid., 251. 

3 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle, 4 vols., Paris 1891-9, I 47-8, tr. in 
L. Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages, New York 1944, 23. On critics 
in general, see S.C. Ferruolo, The Origins if the University. The Schools of Paris and their Critics 
1110-1215, Stanford 1985, esp. 269-77 on Stephen of Toumai. 

4 P.O. Kristeller, Humanism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance, in: Studies in Renaissance 
Thought and Letters, Rome 1956, 553-83, esp. 561-3, who stresses the rhetorical posture of 
humanist critics vis-a-vis scholasticism; C.G. Nauert, Jr., The Clash of Humanists and Scholastics: 
an Approach to Pre-Reformation Controversies, in: Sixteenth Century Journal, 4 (1973), 1-18; 


EJ. Brill, Leiden, 1996 
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was delivered by Enlightenment critics such as Denis Diderot (1713-84), 
for whom scholasticism was little more than a sterile form of Aristotelianism, 
consisting of a fixed programme of “one hundred puerile questions.” 5 

Although scholasticism has benefited from the wholesale reassessment 
of the Middle Ages undertaken this century, some important questions 
remain unanswered. Foremost among these is the question of whether 
there was any intellectual justification for the repetitive content of so many 
scholastic writings. This includes repetition not just of themes and gen¬ 
eral content but of specific questions and forms of argumentation. Such 
repetition was characteristic of scholastic theology from the very begin¬ 
ning, and was not merely the outcome of the emergence of a theologi¬ 
cal syllabus at the new schools and universities along with the inevitable 
standardisation which went with it. Repetition was always part of scholas¬ 
tic method. It will be my task here to investigate the various causes of 
such repetition, and to propose that, in some contexts at least, it formed 
an integral part of valid intellectual inquiry. 6 I shall be particularly con¬ 
cerned with tracing this repetition through a number of technical argu¬ 
ments used in questions rather than focusing on pure repetition in the 
form of the citation of authorities. This approach is open to the charge 
of artificiality given that in practice questions and quotations were often 
inseparable, but I have tried to refer to other sides of the problem wher¬ 
ever necessary. 

In order to understand the function of repetition within scholastic 
writings, we have first to realise that scholastic methods and institutions 
themselves fostered such practices. The question of method is absolutely 
crucial here, since most scholars now consider that the only property 
which diverse scholastic thinkers can be said to have shared was a com¬ 
mon methodology. 7 This view constitutes a rejection of earlier attempts 


S. Ozment, The Age of Reform 1250-1550. An Intellectual and Religious History of Late Medieval and 
Reformation Europe, New Haven-London 1980, 73-8, 231-9, 302-17; J.H. Overfield, Humanism 
and Scholasticism in Late Medieval Germany, Princeton 1984. A good example of this ambiva¬ 
lence among critics, both because it attacks scholasticism and is imbued with its methods, 
is Luther’s Disputatio Contra scholasticam theologiam, in: Luthers Werke, ed. E. Vogelsang, Berlin 
1955, V 320-6, tr. in Luther’s Works, ed. HJ. Grimm, Philadelphia 1957, XXXI 9-16. 

5 Diderot, Emyclopedie, ed. J. Lough andj. Proust, Paris 1976, IV 302. 

6 Because of the currency of the concept of repetition, or iterability, among critical the¬ 
orists, it is appropriate to point out that my purpose is not to deconstruct scholastic the¬ 
ology. It is one thing to investigate the claim that iterability is the very condition of lan¬ 
guage and communication, and quite another to examine why a set of specific problems 
should have assumed a central and recurring status within a given intellectual tradition. 
This is not to deny the possibility of a deconstructive reading of scholasticism. 

7 See D. Knowles, The Evolution of Medieval Thought, 2nd ed., London 1988, 79-84; L.M. 
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to impute to the scholastics a set of beliefs distinct from those held by 
Christians in general. 8 And yet the fact that scholasticism as a method 
has the potential to extend well beyond Christian doctrine does not pre¬ 
clude it from tending to produce certain results when applied to doctrine 
and from therefore having a distinctive form. In this sense, scholasticism 
was a method with particular implications when applied to the system of 
Christian beliefs. 

What was this method? More than anything it was the practice of ask¬ 
ing questions, known as the quaestio technique. The origins of the quaes- 
tio are subject to dispute, though they are usually located in the study 
and practice of law in the eleventh century. 9 Rather than becoming em¬ 
broiled in that debate, it might be more useful simply to observe that 
sometime in the eleventh century, theologians (among others) began to 
apply critical reading techniques to their sources, namely the Bible and 
the Church Fathers. It was the beginning of source criticism as we now 
practice it—this familiarity is another reason why it is so difficult to iden¬ 
tify what is unique about scholastic methods. There is no wholly satis¬ 
factory explanation as to why such practices should have been developed 
at this time. One of those most frequently resorted to, the increased avail¬ 
ability of Aristotle’s logical works, cannot be reconciled with the absence 
of any dramatic increase in copies of the staple Aristotelian texts until 


de Rijk, La philosophie au moyen age, Leiden 1981, tr. 1985, 82-6; B.B. Price, Medieval Thought. 
An Introduction, Oxford 1992, 120-1. 

8 This project was undertaken most notably by Martin Grabmann in Die Geschichte der 
scholastischen Mcthode, 2 vols., Freiburg 1909-11. 

9 H. Kantorowicz, The Quaestiones disputatae of the Glossators, in: Revue d’histoire du 
droit, 16 (1939), 1-67; A.M. Landgraf, Introduction a I’histoire de la litterature theobgique de la 
scolastique naissante, Montreal-Paris 1973, 24, accepts that the quaestio technique developed 
in law before theology, but does not commit himself to any causal influence. Most recently, 
see G. Fransen, Les questions disputees dans les facultes de droit, in: B.C. Bazan et al. (eds.), Les 
questions disputees et les questiones quodlibetiques dans les facultes de theobgk, de droit et de medecine. 
Typologie des sources du moyen age occidental 44-45, Tumhout 1985, 225-77. G. Makdisi, 
The Scholastic Method in Medieval Education: an Inquiry into its Origins in Law and Theobgy, in: 
Speculum, 49 (1974), 640-61. For criticism of Makdisi’s thesis, especially his lack of con¬ 
crete evidence of transmission, see Price, Medieval Thought, 137-8. For the quaestio as both 
a scholarly exercise and a method of teaching in ancient Greece, see P. Hadot, La prehis- 
toire des genres litteraires phibsophiques medievaux dans VAntiquite, in: Les genres litteraires dans les 
sources theobgiques et phibsophiques medievaks. Definition, critique et expbitatbn, Tumholt 1982, 
1-9. For the quaestio as “la passion de l’homme de tout savoir,” see C. Viola, Manieres per¬ 
sonnels et impersonnelles d’aborder un problem: Saint Augustin et k XII‘ sieck. Contribution a I’his¬ 
toire de b Quaestio, in: ibid., 11-30 at p. 14. A useful collection of sources (in Italian) and 
articles is Verita in Questions. II problema del mtodo in diritto e teobgw nel XII secob, P. Feltrin 
and M. Rossini (eds.), Bergamo 1992. 
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the early thirteenth century . 10 One of the more interesting hypotheses of 
recent years sees scholastic methods and critical reading techniques as 
some of the “implications of literacy,” and the necessary response to the 
proliferation of heretical groups who used textual authorities to challenge 
religious custom and tradition . 11 The fact that most explanations cannot 
get beyond such general reference to the context of renaissance and revival 
in the twelfth century suggests that detailed causal explanations will always 
elude us. 

This critical reading of sources gave rise to questioning: lectio led to 
quaestio }' 1 The quaestio was the single most important cause of repetition 
in theological argument, especially when seen in conjunction with the use 
of quotations. Since most questions could eventually be traced back to a 
work of theology, usually one held as authoritative by the Church, it gen¬ 
erally followed that they included quotations from that and other works; 
questions thus developed as a discussion of those quotations, and even 


10 This applies not just to newly translated works, but also to copies of Aristotle’s Categories 
and De interpretatione and Porphyry’s Isagoge until the early thirteenth century, well after the 
establishment of a dialectical method of questioning. See J. Isaac, Le Peri Hermeneias en 
Occident de Boece a Saint Thomas, Paris 1953, 36 for the De interpretatione. Isaac’s research has 
been expanded upon with similar conclusions for the Categories and the Isagoge by O. Lewry, 
Boethian Logic in the Medieval West, in: M. Gibson (ed.), Boethius. His Life, Thought and Influence, 
Oxford 1981, 90-134 at pp. 103-4. On Aristotle’s Organon, see W. and M. Kneale, The 
Development of Logic, Oxford 1962, 23-112; J. Marenbon, Early Medieval Philosophy (480-1150). 
An Introduction, 2nd ed., London 1988, 20-34. On availability of the logica vetus in the ninth 
to eleventh centuries, see M. Haren, Medieval Thought. The Western Intellectual Tradition from 
Antiquity to the Thirteenth Century, 2nd ed., London 1992, 88-9. On twelfth-century transla¬ 
tions of the logica nova, see B.D. Dod, Aristoteles Latinos, in: N. Kretzmann et al. (eds.), The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge 1982, 45-79; L. Minio-Paluello, 
Opuscula. The Latin Aristotle, Amsterdam 1972, esp. 205-15 on James of Venice. On the 
translation of Aristotle in the wider context of the twelfth-century work of translation, see 
M.-T. d’Alvemy, Translations and Translators, in: G. Constable and R.L. Benson (eds.), 
Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, Oxford 1982, 421-62. Certainly, a passage in 
John of Salisbury’s Metabgicon seems to suggest that Aristotle’s Topics at least were an indis¬ 
pensable tool in effective argumentation. See Metalogicon III. 10, ed. C.I. Webb, Oxford 
1929, 154. 

11 B. Stock, The Implications of literacy. Written Language and Models of Interpretation in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, Princeton 1983, esp. 59-60. 

12 On lectio, see O. Weijers, Terminologie des universites au XIII siecle, Roma 1987, 324-5. 
On the relationship between lectio and quaestio, see A.M. Landgraf, Quelques collections de 
Quaestiones de la seconds moitie du XIP siecle. Conclusions, in: Recherches de Theologie an- 
cienne et medievale, 7 (1935), 113-28. See also Landgraf, Introduction, 48-9; G. Pare et al., 
La renaissance du XII siecle. Les ecoles et I’enseignemenl, Paris-Ottawa 1933, 124-5; B.C. Bazan, 
La quaestio disputata, in: Les genres litteraires, 31-49 at pp. 32-3. B.C. Bazan, Les questions 
disputes, principalement dans les facults de theologie, in: B.C. Bazan et al. (eds.), Les questions dis¬ 
putes, 15-149 at p. 29, identifies four elements essential to the quaestio —the text, different 
interpretations of the text, the dialectical method and the regular teaching of the master. 
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when the discussion moved well beyond the cited texts, as it invariably 
did, the citations remained an integral part of the debate, thereby always 
maintaining the link with authority and tradition. Hence the central impor¬ 
tance of authoritative texts in the framing of questions . 13 

Such generous use of quotations throughout a quaestio might, however, 
have only served to stifle debate and new avenues of inquiry. But the 
citation of authoritative texts as a potentially constraining factor in the 
formulation of new arguments should not be exaggerated. As interpretive 
techniques became more sophisticated through the use of literary devices, 
the possibilities of what could be achieved working within the parameters 
imposed by textual authorities expanded. More important than the texts 
themselves was the master’s interpretation of them (determinatio ). 14 Once 
detached from its original context, a passage from Augustine or Jerome 
assumed an independent status and was subject to the individual inter¬ 
pretation of the presiding master. As de Rijk has written, “the authoritative 
text, despite its initial importance, increasingly took on thq character of 
an instrument .” 15 It was the instrument of an emergent profession. 

This structural repetition also has something to do with the use of 
easily remembered stock arguments as a teaching device . 16 Adoption of 
the activity of asking questions as a common practice could only take 
place in the context of the institutionalisation of study itself. The emer¬ 
gence of institutions whose sole function was systematically to pose and 
resolve problems of meaning and interpretation was bound to affect both 
written and oral ways of structuring these problems. The practice of the 
quaestio, therefore, owed as much to teaching methods and classroom 
discussions as it did to problems arising from purely textual study. Many 
quaestiones took the form of student notes of the master’s approach to and 
resolution of a disputed question ( reportationes ). 17 More importantly, the 


13 Particularly good on this, esp. the role of glosses, is A. Lang, Die theobgische Piinzipienlehre 
da mitblaltaluhen Scholastik, Freiburg 1964, 26-33. 

14 M.-D. Chenu, La theobgie au douzieme siecle, 2nd ed., Paris 1966, 358-60. For a con¬ 
temporary description of a detaminatio, see Matthew Paris, Chronica maiora, ed. H.R. Luard, 
7 vols., London 1872-83, II 476-7 for his account of one of Simon of Tournai’s eventful 
lectures. 

15 La philosophic, 102. 

16 A. Kenny and J. Pinborg, Medieval Philosophical Literature, in: Kretzmann el al. (eds.), 
The Cambridge History of Lata Medieval Philosophy, 11-42 at p. 29. On the mnemonic char¬ 
acteristic of primary oral societies, see W.J. Ong, Orality and Litaaty. The Technologizing of 
the Word, London 1982, 33-6. 

17 For the practice of reportatio, see Weijers, Terminobgie des univasites, 361-5; J. Hamesse, 
Reportatio et transmissbn de textes, in: M. Asztalos (ed.), The Editing of Theobgbal and Phibsophbal 
Texts from the Middle Ages, Stockholm 1986, 11 -46. 
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practice of repetitio itself became an established method of teaching in 
Paris and Oxford. 18 

All these features of scholastic method have been known to scholars 
for some time. Nor is there anything peculiar to scholasticism about the 
gradual standardisation which took place. Without undermining the cen¬ 
tral importance of these factors, I wish to suggest that in some contexts 
repetition was only apparent. Some problems continued to be discussed 
not only because of the inertia of the system, but also because their rele¬ 
vance to other debates was so extensive that they disguised the real point 
of contention. This practice was, not surprisingly, fundamental to ap¬ 
proaches to trinitarian problems where it is already difficult to draw clear 
distinctions between different topics. In what follows I shall argue that 
repetition can only be fully understood in the context of a network of 
interconnected arguments and that once this is realised it becomes appar¬ 
ent that repetition sometimes signalled a new approach to a particular 
problem rather than simple regurgitation of a well rehearsed set piece. 

The examples I want to look at in this connection form a sequence 
of arguments about the Trinity dating from the 1120s. They converge 
on the question of whether or not the divine essence begets or is begotten. 
This question in turn relates to the issue of whether there are any dis¬ 
tinctions whatsoever between the personal properties (of begetting, being 
begotten and proceeding), the three divine Persons and the divine essence. 

The discussion about the generation of the essence was at the heart 
of twelfth-century approaches to trinitarian theology because it seemed to 
provide a means of holding together the often competing claims of unity 
of essence and trinity of Persons. The Father’s begetting of the Son and 
the procession of the Holy Spirit from both were the source of distinc¬ 
tion in God, but such personal distinctions had to be achieved without 
any division or diminution in the absolute and simple unity of the divine 
essence common to all three Persons. The question of whether the essence 
itself was involved in any of these generational acts was, therefore, an 
important one. Precisely because the question had a bearing upon a 
sequence of interrelated issues—in particular those of the uniqueness of 
the essence and the properties which account for the personal distinc¬ 
tions—it offered a means of resolving the problem of identity and difference 
in God. For on the one hand, if essence begets essence, we arrive at a 
doctrine of God in which there is identity but no difference, in which 
because there is only one essence, something begets itself; and the same 


18 A. Maieru, University Training in Medieval Europe, Leiden 1994, 122-5. 
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thing also begets itself even if we suppose that the essence begets the Son, 
given that the Son is identical with the essence. On the other hand, if 
we take the view that the essence does not beget, we arrive at what seems 
to be an equally unsustainable position, in which an impermissible dis¬ 
tinction seems to be introduced between two things which are identical, 
so that the Father who is identical with the divine essence begets the Son 
who is identical with the divine essence, and yet it does not follow from 
this that essence begets essence. 

This complex of issues is a good illustration of the phenomenon of 
repetition to which I wish to draw attention. The relendess and often 
seemingly poindess discussion of the same question about the generation 
of the divine essence served several functions. It was without doubt a 
genuinely difficult and fundamental problem in trinitarian theology. How¬ 
ever, it was also a problem to which a plausible solution (in terms of the 
intellectual system) had been found relatively early in the twelfth century 
by Peter Abelard and Peter Lombard, after which a consensus on the 
issue emerged almost immediately. The fact of this consensus makes the 
on-going discussion of the question seem almost perverse. Why did theo¬ 
logians continue to discuss an issue which had already been setded and 
which had never even appeared controversial in the first place? 

The answer is, of course, that the question gave rise to further ques¬ 
tions, such as the question of the relation between the Persons, their prop¬ 
erties and the divine essence, from which it could not be subsequendy 
disentangled. The propensity of medieval scholasticism to repeat ques¬ 
tions and arguments thus turns out to be a case of the “hermeneutical 
priority of the question,” the process by which a seemingly self-contained 
question leads us onto entirely unanticipated vistas of inquiry which them¬ 
selves, once opened up, change the meaning of the original problem. 19 

The first intellectual justification for repetition concerns the scholastic 
method of argument and counter-argument. The art of discovering valid 
arguments was a growing concern for scholars in all fields in the twelfth 
century. Instantiae or counter-arguments were becoming a standard fea¬ 
ture in the study of logic and, increasingly, theology. 20 They were used 


19 H.G. Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2nd ed., London 1988, 362-79. 

20 Y. Iwakuma, Instantiae. A Study of Twelfth-Century Technique of Argumentation with an 
Edition of Ms. Paris RN lot. 6674f. 1-5, in: Cahiers de PInstitut du moyen age grec et latin, 
38 (1981), 1-91 at p. 2, and Instantiae Revisited, in: ibid., 44 (1983), 61-80 at pp. 61-2. For 
some useful comments on instantiae, see K. Jacobi, Logic (it'): The Later Twelfth Century, in: 
P. Dronke (ed.), A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, Cambridge 1988, 227-51 at 
pp. 242-5. 
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extensively by the anonymous author of the Glossa on the Sentences, Alan 
of Lille, Peter of Poiters and Prepositinus of Cremona. 21 The use of spe¬ 
cific types of argument received an additional stimulus from James of 
Venice’s Latin translation c. 1125-50 of Aristotle’s De sophisticis elmchis, the 
definitive work on the identification and refutation of fallacious argu¬ 
ment. 22 At the same time, works on logic specifically for practical use by 
theologians appeared. 23 The debate about the generation of the divine 
essence was integrated into this system of argument. The certainty, as it 
quickly became, that the essence did not beget could itself be used as a 
control for other arguments. Its internal logic came to be so secure that 
an argument was often valid only if it was compatible with the essence 
as non-begetting. The main instance of this centred on the question of 
the relationship between the essence, the Persons and the personal prop¬ 
erties of begetting, being begotten and proceeding. This was a much more 
actively controversial issue than that of the generation of the essence, and 
explains why the latter continued to be discussed throughout the second 
half of the twelfth century. On the one side were Gilbert of Poitiers and 
his supporters, who seem to have argued that the personal properties 
could not be predicated either of the essence or of the Persons them¬ 
selves on the grounds that if they were, the essence would beget; on the 
other side stood Peter Lombard, Peter of Poitiers and others, who had 
to show that identifying the Persons with their properties did not entail 
the generation of the essence. What seems to be a case of poindess rep¬ 
etition of a question on which there was an extremely strong consensus 


21 On Alan of Lille, see A. de libera, Logique et theologie dans la Summa “Quoniam 
Homines” d’Alain de Lille, in: J. Jolivet and A. de Libera (eds.), Gilbert de Poitiers et ses con- 
temporains, Actes du septieme symposium europeen d’histoire de la logique et de la seman- 
tique medievales, Naples 1987, 437-69; on Peter of Poitiers, see L.M. de Rijk, Logica 
Modemorum. A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist Logic, 2 vols., Assen 1962-7, I 163- 
78; on Prepositinus of Cremona, see G. Angelini, L’ortodossia e la grammatica. Analisi di strut- 
turn e deduzione storica della teologia trinitaria di Prepositino, Analecta Gregoriana 183, Rome 
1972. 

22 De sophisticis elenchis, ed. B.G. Dod, Arristoteles Latinus VI 1-3, Bruxelles-Leiden 1975. 
See I. Rosier, Evolution des notions rf’equivocatio et univocatio au XII' siecle, in: I. Rosier (ed.), 
L’Ambiguiti. Cinq etudes historiques, Lille 1988, 103-66. 

23 See especially Peter the Chanter’s De tropis loquendi, on which see F. Giusberti, Materials 
for a Study of Twelfth Century Scholasticism, History of Logic 2, Naples 1982, 92-7; G.R. Evans, 
A Work of “Terminist Theology”? Peter the Chanter's De Tropis Loquendi and Some Fallacie, in: 
Vivarium, 20 (1982), 40-58; eadem, Ponendo theologica exempla: Peter the Chanter’s De tro¬ 
pis loquendi, in: History of Universities, 2 (1982), 1-14; L. Valente, Arts du discours et sacra 
pagina dans le De tropis loquendi de Pierre le Chantre, in: Histoire Epistomologie Language, 
12/2 (1990), 69-102. See also the Fallacie magistri Willebni, ed. de Rijk, Logica Modemorum, 
II/2 683-702. 
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turns out to be a genuine attempt to settle a problem which still per¬ 
plexed and divided theologians. 

The second aspect of the debate about the generation of the essence 
which accounts for its relendess discussion, especially into the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, was the way it came to be a tesdng ground for 
working out an internally coherent classification of theological language. 
This was one of the major achievements of the academic theology of the 
second half of the twelfth century. This system of classification consisted 
of a set of guiding principles and rules which allowed scholars to use a 
theory of language to solve theological problems. Trinitarian problems 
were in large part responsible for the development of this semantic 
approach. The problem of the generation of the essence was of particu¬ 
lar fascination since the conclusion which theologians came to adopt 
seemed to involve a contradiction. For reasons which will be explained, 
theologians accepted the statement that “God begot God” but rejected 
the statement that “essence begot essence.” This seemed an unsustain¬ 
able position because by distinguishing between “God” and “essence,” 
terms both denoting unity and oneness, theologians thus seemed to ignore 
the requirements of divine simplicity, the idea that there is absolutely no 
division or element of composition or change in God. The problem, then, 
was to explain how the statements “God begot God” and “essence begot 
essence” only appeared to be saying the same thing. The proof that they 
were in fact fundamentally different was based on distinguishing between 
the different properties of the words “God” and “essence.” 

These two dimensions, of argument and signification, to the frequency 
with Which the question about the divine essence was discussed were 
themselves inextricably linked. One of the most effective strategies in argu¬ 
ment was demonstrating that an opposing view committed the fallacies 
of univocation and equivocation. Theologians knew that the same word 
did not always retain a single unchanging meaning, both because its first 
usages ( impositions ) resulted in diverse significations and because the same 
word could have different significations according to its use in a partic¬ 
ular context. 24 It is this innate link between fallacies and signification 
which explains the close development between the theory of supposition 
and the use of fallacies. 25 Wherever the signification or core meaning of 
a word was variable, its supposition (meaning-in-context) would vary from 


24 For this definition of equivocation, see Rosier, Evolution des notions d'equivocatio, 132-3. 
Also the definition of the Fallacie PawiponUme from the second half of the twelfth century; 
see de Rijk, Logica Modemorum, II/1 494-7. 

25 Ibid., 491. 
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one sentence to another. Any failure to take account of this variation 
risked committing the fallacy of equivocation by misconstruing that term’s 
signification and consequently its supposition. 

Before going into detail either about the use of argument or the the¬ 
ory of signification, it is necessary to trace the history of the discussion 
about the generation of the divine essence to its early twelfth-century ori¬ 
gins. The first mention of the issue occurs in the Theologia “Summi Boni” 
or De Trinitate of Peter Abelard (d. 1142) written between 1118 and 1120 
and condemned at the Council of Soissons in 1121. 26 It is also mentioned 
in subsequent versions of the Theobgia and Abelard’s account of the exam¬ 
ination of his doctrine at Soissons in the Historia Calamitatum . 27 In these 
works, Abelard rejects the view that the statement “God begot God,” 
authorised by the Nicene Creed, 28 necessarily implies (1) God begot Himself; 
(2) substance begot substance. 29 

Abelard rejected both inferences on the grounds of (1) Sabellianism 
and (2) physical impossibility. For if from the statement “God begot God” 
it followed that God begot Himself, the result would be that a Person 
begot himself; and this in turn means that the Father is the Son whom 
he begot, which commits the error of Sabellianism by denying any real 
distinction between Father and Son. 30 Further, if from the statement “God 
begot God” it followed that substance begot substance, the result would 
be that something begot itself given that there is only one divine sub¬ 
stance. 31 This cannot be accepted, says Abelard citing Augustine, because 


26 Theologia “Summi Boni” \TSurri\, ed. E.M. Buytaert and C.J. Mews, Tumholt 1987. On 
the title and dating, see E.M. Buytaert, Abelard’s Trinitarian Doctrine, in: E.M. Buytaert (ed.), 
Peter Abelard. Proceedings of the International Conference, Louvain 1974, 127-52; C.J. Mews, The 
Development of the Theologia of Peter Abelard, in: R. Thomas (ed.), Petrus Abaelardus (1079-1142). 
Person, Work und Wishing, Trier 1980, 183-98. 

27 Theologia Christiana \TChr\, ed. E.M. Buytaert, Turnholt 1969; Theologia “Scholarium” 
[TSch], ed. E.M. Buytaert and C.J. Mews, Turnholt 1987; Historia Calamitatum, ed. 
J. Monfrin, Paris 1959. 

28 Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. J. Alberigo el al., Bologna 1973, 5: “Iesum Christum 
filium dei, natum de patre, hoc est de substantia patris, deum de deo, lumen de lumine, 
deum verum de deo vero, natum non factum, unius substantiae cum patre, quod Graeci 
dicunt homousion ...” 

29 TSum 11.62, 134; TChr III. 109-11, 235-6; IV.78, 301-2; TSch 11.64, 440; Hist. Calam., 
84-5. See also Sic et Non, ed. B.B. Boyer and R. Mckeon, Chicago-London 1976-7, Q. 15, 
145-51. Abelard uses the terms “ substantia ” and “essentia" interchangeably though there is 
a clear preference for the former. See J. Jolivet, Notes de lexicographic abelardienne, in: Pierre 
Abelard. Pierre le Venerable. Les courants philosophiques, litteraires et artistiques en Occident au milieu 
du XII' siecle, Paris 1975, 531-43 at pp. 542-3. 

30 Hist. Calam., 85; TChr III. 110-11, 235; TSch 11.64, 440. On Sabellius and Sabellianism, 
see J. Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600), Chicago 1971, 176-82. 

31 TSum 11.62, 134; TChr III. 109, 235. 
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no thing exists which can beget or reproduce itself. 32 

After Soissons, Abelard associates these untenable opinions with one 
of his principal accusers and academic rivals, Alberic of Reims (d. 1141). 33 
Abelard’s rivalry with Alberic went back to their student days under 
Master Anselm of Laon (d. Ill 7). 34 Abelard attributes Alberic’s opposi¬ 
tion to intellectual jealousy rather than to genuine doubts about his ortho¬ 
doxy. 35 In a personal encounter which took place before the main ses¬ 
sion, Alberic confronted Abelard with his claim in the TSum that even 
though “God begot God” and God is unique, it did not follow that God 
begot Himself 36 Abelard insinuates that this was merely a desperate ploy 
to find some valid basis for condemning his work. 37 Supposing Abelard’s 
account to be reliable, this suggests that even Alberic, the only known 
proponent of the view that God begets Himself, was motivated much 
more by personal than theological considerations. 38 

The mistake which Abelard attributes to Alberic is failing to distin¬ 
guish between the significations of different words or the same words in 
different contexts on the false assumption that to do so would undermine 
the identity of essence in God. But even divine simplicity and identity of 
essence are not open-ended invitations to use terms such as “God,” “sub¬ 
stance” and “Person” indiscriminately. Distinguishing between the gen¬ 
eral meaning of words and their meaning in particular contexts thus 


32 TSum 11.62, 134; TChr III. 109, 235; TSch 11.64, 440; Augustine, De Trinitate 1.1, ed. 
W.J. Mountain, 2 vols., Tumholt 1968, I 28 32 ' 6 , PL 42, 820: “Qui autem putant eius esse 
potentiae deum ut seipsum ipse genuerit, eo plus errant quod non solum deus ita non est 
sed nec spiritalis nec corporalis creatura. Nulla enim omnino res est quae se ipsum gig- 

33 For Alberic, see J.R. Williams, The Cathedral School of Reims in the Time of Master Alberic, 
1118-1136, in: Traditio, 20 (1964), 93-114. 

34 D.E. Luscombe, The School of Peter Abelard. The Influence of Abelard’s Thought in the Early 
Scholastic Period, Cambridge 1969, 179-81. 

35 Hist. Calam., 83 ,0fM0 : “Unde emuli mei vehementer accensi concilium contra me con- 
gregaverunt, maxime duo illi antiqui insidiatores, Albericus scilicet et Lotulfus...” 

36 Hist. Calam., 84-5. 

32 Hist. Calam., 84 751 ' 2 : “Quadam autem die, Albericus ad me animo intemptands cum 
quibusdam discipulis suis accedens .. 

38 Apart from the question of exaggeration or distortion, there are also doubts about 
the authenticity of the Historia Calamitatum. See J.F. Benton, Fraud, Fiction and Borrowing in 
the Correspondence of Abelard and Heloise, in: Pierre Abelard. Pierre le Venerable, 471-506; A 
Reconsideration of the Authenticity of the Correspondence of Abelard and Heloise, in: Thomas (ed.), 
Petrus Abaelardus, 41-52; The Correspondence of Abelard and Heloise, in: Falschiingen im Mittelalter, 
Hannover 1988, 95-120. All reprinted in J.F. Benton, Culture, Power and Personality in Medieval 
France, ed. T.N. Bisson, London 1991, 417-53, 475-86, 487-512 respectively. For a recent 
assessment in favour of authenticity, see C.N.L. Brooke, The Medieval Idea of Marriage, Oxford 
1989, 94-102. 
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becomes one of the governing principles of Abelard’s approach to all the¬ 
ological problems. Furthermore, Abelard’s theory of verbal signification 
allows him to differentiate between how terms signify and the actual things 
which they signify. He is able to do this because he has liberated him¬ 
self from the traditional analysis of universal in terms of genera and 
species in favour of a theory of predication based on Aristode’s principle 
that universals are those things which may be predicated of many sub¬ 
jects. 39 He is interested in how a sermo, a significant word, can be pred¬ 
icated of many things rather than in how it is that a universal inheres 
in individuals. In this way, he is able to avoid the problems which arise 
when conventionally nominalist or realist positions are taken with refer¬ 
ence to the Trinity, for neither of these extreme positions could accom¬ 
modate the unity-trinity balance. 40 

In answer to the first point, that God begets Himself, Abelard shows 
that the same terms can be predicated of one another both absolutely 
and relatively, so that there is identity of essence and distinction of rela¬ 
tion at the same time. 41 Thus although the Son is that which is the Father 
and is from the Father, he himself is not the Father; for just as a bronze 
statue is from bronze, but not therefore from itself, so the Son is from 
the Father, but not therefore from himself. 42 Even though Father and 


39 De interpretatione 7, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, AristoteUs Latinus II 1-2, Bruges-Paris 1965, 
9-10. J.F. Boler, Abailard and the Problem of Universals, in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
1 (1963), 37-51; J. Jolivet, Arts du langage et theologie chez Abelard, Paris 1969, 21-2, 85-104, 
and Mon-Realisme et Platonisme chez Abelard. Essai d’Interpretation, in: Abelard et son temps, Actes 
du Colloque Internationale organised a l’occasion du 9e centenaire de la Naissance de 
Pierre Abelard, 14-19 mai 1979, Paris 1981, 75-95; M.M. Tweedale, Abailard on Universals, 
Amsterdam 1976, 93, on which see L.M. de Rijk, Martin M. Tweedale on Abailard. Some 
Criticisms of a Fascinating Venture, in: Vivarium, 23 (1985), 81-97; L.M. de Rijk, The Semantical 
Impact of Abailard’s Solution of the Problem of Universals, in: Thomas (ed.), Petrus Abaelardus, 139- 
51; N. Kretzmann, The Culmination of the Old Logic in Peter Abelard, in: Constable and Benson 
(eds.), Renaissance and Renewal, 488-511; D.F. Blackwell, Mon-Ontological Constructs. The Effects 
of Abaelard’s Logical and Ethical Theories: A Study in Meaning and Verification, Bern 1988, 34; 
D.E. Luscombe, Peter Abelard, in: Dronke (ed.), A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, 
287-92. For Abelard’s logical works and theory of universals, see the Logica “Ingredientibus” 
and the Logica “Mostrorum Petitioni Sociorum,” ed. B. Geyer, Peter Abelards. Philosophische Schriften, 
Munster 1919-33. 

40 Blackwell, Mon-Ontological Constructs, 43-6. 

41 TSum m.54-61, 180-3; TChr IV.86-90, 306-9; TSch II. 141-7, 478-80. 

43 TChr IV.90, p. SOS 1368-77 : “Eadem itaque ratione qua non licet dici quod materia ex 
se ipsa sit materiata, vel materiatum sui ipsius sit materia, vel constituens sit constitutum 
ex se vel posterius se vel generans se, quamvis in talibus idem sit essentialiter materia quod 
materiatum, velut hoc aes idem quod haec statua, et idem constituens, et idem prius quod 
posterius, et generans quod generatum,—eadem, inquam, proportionis ratione et in divi- 
nis personis neque Pater est Filius, hoc est Deus Pater genitus a se ipso, neque Filius est 
Pater, hoc est Deus Filius genitor sui ipsius...” 
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Son are the same in essence, they are distinct in terms of definition and 
property, which means it does not follow from the fact that the Son is 
begotten from the Father that something is begotten from itself. 43 

Nor can the words of the Council of Nicea, “God from God” (Deus 
de Deo) stand as an authority for the view either that God begot Himself 
or that substance begot substance. 44 The proposition with which Abelard 
has to contend is that since the word “God” is a proper name (nomen 
proprium ) indicating one undivided and singular substance rather than a 
class of substances, it must be conceded that God begot God implies that 
something begot itself. 45 Abelard responds that God is distinct from God 
by definition or property according to the distinction of Persons. 46 He 
discusses here very explicidy the problem of the signification of the word 
“God” in a way which has a direct bearing on subsequent treatments of 
the same issue. In the expression “God from God,” the word “God” has 
different meanings. Moreover, the placing of the preposition “de,” which 
indicates a relation between begetter and begotten—between the first and 
second occurences of the word “God”—shows that the Persons rather 
than the substance are being indicated. 47 This particular application and 
understanding of “God” is possible because of the context, and because 
words are often transferred from their normal signification to another. 48 
It is not so amazing, then, that in the Creed a common name such as 
“God” should take on the properties of personal names. 49 Abelard’s argu¬ 
ment, therefore, is that precisely this transference in the signification of 
the word “God” disqualifies any talk of God begetting Himself or substance 
begetting substance. 

By the 1150s, there is little indication that the issue was causing divi- 


43 TChr IV.102, 316' 622 ' 5 : “... cum Pater et Filius diversi ab invicem sint tarn definitione 
quam proprietate, licet sint idem essentialiter, non est necesse ut, cum Filius sit ex Patre 
vel generetur ex Patre, idem sit ex se vel generetur ex se .. 

44 TSum III.62, 183; TO IV. 103, 316. 

45 TChr IV.103, 316 l626 “ 32 : “Sed dicis mihi quia Deus de Deo est, cum Filius sit ex 
Patre,—unde et confitemur nos credere in Filium Dei, ‘Deum de Deo, lumen de lumine,’— 
cum itaque, inquies, Deus sit de Deo, et ‘Deus’ hoc nomen proprium sit unius et indi- 
viduae singularis substantiae, nec ullo modo Deus a Deo sit definitione diversus, sed peni- 
tus idem, oportet concedi idem esse ex se ipso.” 

46 TChr IV.103, 316 1638 - 9 . 

47 TSum III.62, 183. 

48 TSum III.62, 184 782 ' 3 : “Sepe autem voces ex adiunctis a propria significatione evo- 
cantur ad aliam ...” 

49 TSum III.65, 185 854 ' 6 : “Quid ergo mirum si in simbolo fidei commune nomen trium 
personarum, quod est ‘deus’ vel ‘lumen,’ ex appositis transeat in significationem persona- 
lium nominum .. 
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sions in any conventional sense: no author actually puts forward the view 
that the divine essence or substance begets. This suggests that we would 
be wrong to associate specific individuals or groups with the alleged dis¬ 
putants. But nor is there any sign that the question was losing its fasci¬ 
nation for theologians. On the contrary, it becomes part of the standard 
corpus of questions addressed in the second half of the twelfth century. 
Much of this corpus was established as a direct result of the Sentences 
(1155-7) of Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 50 The Lombard’s work quickly 
assumed the status of theological textbook at Paris, both because it 
depended on the quaestio technique and because it was the best attempt 
at systematic theology hitherto undertaken. 51 The genius of the Lombard’s 
approach to the doctrine of generation lay precisely in treating the pro¬ 
positions of “God begot God” and “essence begot essence” as two suc¬ 
cessive quaestiones. This juxtaposition cleverly and succinctly exposed the 
apparent contradiction inherent in maintaining that “God begot God” 
whilst denying that “essence begot essence.” The first quaestio, having 
established that God does not beget Himself, concludes that “God begot 
God” is true. 52 This conclusion is the implicit point of departure for the 
second quaestio, which considers the role of the divine essence in the gen¬ 
erational acts. 53 Although the Lombard does not frame the question so 
explicitly, the difficulty which emerges is the following: if it is true that 
God begot God, it should follow on the grounds of identity that essence 
begot essence. The Lombard’s solution is overwhelmingly metaphysical. 
Developing Abelard’s causal approach, the Lombard exposes the argu¬ 
ment in favour of a begetting and a begotten essence as a contradiction 
in terms. For it is inconceivable that the divine essence, the very thing 
which confers divinity on the Father, should be begotten by him. This 
amounts to saying that the thing which makes the Father divine is also 
begotten and therefore caused by him. 54 

The problem of whether or not the essence begets is mentioned else¬ 
where in the Sentences, and was clearly an issue of some contention in 


50 For the dating, see I. Brady in his prolegomena to Magistri Petri Lombardi Parisiensis Episcopi, 
Sententiae in IV Libris Distinctae I, Grottaferrata 1971, 82*-8*. 

51 M.L. Colish, Peter Lombard, Leiden 1994. 

52 I Sent. IV, 77-80. 

53 I Sent. V.l, 80-7. 

54 I Sent. V.1.4, 81 IM0 : “. . . si Pater est genitor divinae essentiae, cum ipsa essentia 
divina et sit et Deus sit, eo ergo quod generat et est et Deus est. Ita ergo non illud quod 
generatur est a Patre Deus, sed Pater eo quod generat et est et Deus est; et si ita est, non 
genito gignens, sed gignenti genitus causa est ut et sit et Deus sit...” 
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trinitarian theology. 55 This repetition signifies much more than simple reit¬ 
eration; it occurs because the Lombard must make sure that he does not 
unwittingly fall into self-contradiction by arguing, during the course of 
another argument, in favour of a proposition which he has already re¬ 
jected, namely that the essence begets. The clearest application of this 
arises with the question of the type of identity pertaining among the Per¬ 
sons, the personal properties and the divine essence. This discussion 
undoubtedly refers to the position of Gilbert of Poitiers (d. 1154) and his 
supporters that there must be some distinction between the Persons, their 
properties and the essence. In general, the Lombard and many others 
rejected the need for such distinctions. 56 In particular, theologians such 
as the Lombard and Robert of Melun attributed to Gilbert the counter¬ 
argument that if the personal properties are, or are in, the essence, it fol¬ 
lows that the essence begets. Although there is no evidence from Gilbert’s 
own writings that he put forward this particular objection to an absolute 
identity among the Persons, their properties and the essence, contempo¬ 
raries assumed that this must have been one of his reasons for denying 
such identity. They proceed as though Gilbert was using this argument 
as a deliberate tactic to force his opponents into self-contradiction. Much 
more likely, though, is that they themselves were in the process of work¬ 
ing out a formula which would hold together a view of identity in God 
with the non-generation of the essence. It would seem from this, there¬ 
fore, that the question of the generation of the essence had assumed such 
central importance in discussions on the Trinity that it was being used 
as a means to screen and assess other trinitarian problems. 

Several of Gilbert’s teachings on the Trinity had been partially con¬ 
demned at the Council of Reims, held in 1148 before the composition 


55 For example, the Breoiarium sententiarum in London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, f. 129 vb : 
“Queritur hie si pater divinam essentiam genuit vel essentia filium vel essentia essentiam 
vel omnino nec genuerit nec genita sit. Magna hec questio inter doctores contrarietatis et 
repugnantie aufert molestiam. Nam magister Petrus asserit nullatenus concedendum vel 
quod pater essentiam vel essentia filium vel essentia essentiam genuerit.” On this and other 
versions, A.M. Landgraf, Friihscholastische Abkiirzungen der Sentenzen des Lombardm, in: Studia 
Mediaevalia. In Honorem Raymundi Josephi Martin, Bruges 1948, 171-99. Landgraf, Introduction, 
114-15, leaves the question of Simon of Toumai’s authorship open. 

56 J. Schneider, Die Lehre vom dreieinigen Gott in der Schule des Petrus Lombardus, Munchen 
1961, 139-88. See also the anonymous Summa, London, B.L., Royal 9 E XII, f. 150 ra : 
“Simbolum fidei quo declaratur proprietates esse personas. Ad corroborationem autem veritatis, 
subicimus hie simbolum fidei quod adversus errores magistri Gileberti porete editum est. . .” 
In the same MS is a series of theological questions in which the question is similarly 
addressed at f. 236'*: “Non enim videmus quod proprietates sint in deo et non sint deus, 
cum deus simplex sit. Quamvis porretanus magister G filbert us], sicut quidam asserunt in 
contrarium, docuerit quod tamen negavit. . .” 
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of the Sentences , 57 The Lombard attended the Council, participating in the 
case against Gilbert. 58 Several sections in the Sentences build on the accu¬ 
sations against Gilbert. 59 The major issue of doctrinal contention between 
Peter and Gilbert—the distinctions between the essence, the Persons and 
the personal properties—had been the subject of considerable uncertainty 
for some time before the Council, and had been left undetermined by a 
number of theologians. 60 The Lombard’s view was that any such dis¬ 
tinctions were inadmissable on the grounds of divine simplicity, though 
he was not always consistent in arguing this. 61 Gilbert, conversely, main¬ 
tained that such distinctions were indispensable. He argued that the per¬ 
sonal properties were not the Persons themselves but extrinsic to them. 62 
The same opinion can also be found in the earliest works of Porretan 


” On the Council, see A. Hayen, Le concile de Reims et t’eneur theologique de Gilbert de la 
Porree, in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, 10 (1935-6), 29-102; 
N.M. Haring, The Case of Gilbert de la Porree Bishop of Poitiers (1142-1154), in: Mediaeval 
Studies, 13 (1951), 1-40; N.M. Haring, Notes on the Council and Consistory of Rheims (1148), 
in: Mediaeval Studies, 28 (1966), 39-59; G.R. Evans, Godescalc of St. Martin and the Trial of 
Gilbert of Poitiers, in: Analecta Praemonstratensia, 57 (1981), 196-209. 

58 For the Lombard’s attendance, see John of Salisbury, Historia Pontificalis, ed. and tr. 
M. Chibnall, London 1956, 16; Geoffrey of Auxerre, Scriptura n. 28, p. 35, ed. N.M. 
Haring, The Writings Against Gilbert of Poitiers by Geoffrey of Auxerre, in: Analecta Cisterciensia, 
22 (1966), 3-83. 

59 On the Lombard’s opposition, J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement theologique du XIV siecle, 
2nd ed., Bruxelles-Paris 1948, 263-7; N.M. Haring, Petrus Lombardus und die Sprachlogi/c in 
der Trinitdtslehre der Porretanerschule, in: Miscellanea Lombardiana, Turin 1953, 113-27; F. Pelster, 
Petrus Lombardus und die Verhandlungen iibex die Streitfrage des Gilbertus Porreta in Paris (1147) und 
Reims (1148), in: ibid., 65-73. On the other hand, the Lombard also borrowed from Gilbert 
for his Glossa super epistolas Pauli. See Brady, proleg., 76*-82*. M.L. Colish, Gilbert, the Early 
Porretans and Peter Lombard. Semantics and Theology, in: Jolivet and de Libera (eds.), Gilbert de 
Poitiers, 229-50, offers a reassessment of Peter Lombard’s opposition to Gilbert but seems 
to exaggerate the parallels which she identifies between their respective positions on the 

60 See John of Salisbury, Hist. Pont., 18-19 for the cautious approach recommended by 
Robert de Bosco. Previously Ulger of Angers and Gilbert the Universal had been keen 
proponents of maintaining such distinctions; see Abelard, TChr III. 167, 257, IV.77, 301; 
H.C. Van Elswijk, Gilbert Porreta. Sa vie, son tenure, sa pensee, Louvain 1966, 329-34. 

61 See in particular his admission that some mental distinction between nature/essence 
and Person is unavoidable, I &»<.XXXIV. 1.9, 250 12 ' 13 : “... aliqua est in ratione intelli- 
gentiae distinctio cum dicitur ‘hypostasis’ et cum dicitur ‘essentia.’” Hypostasis is the Greek 
equivalent of the Latin persona. 

62 The Commentaries on Boethius by Gilbert of Poitiers, ed. N.M. Haring, Toronto 1966, 
n. 43, p. 148. The author of a commentary on the Athanasian Creed attributes this and 
similar distinctions to quidam. See N.M. Haring, A Commentary on the Pseudo-Athanasian Creed 
by Gilbert of Poitiers, in: Mediaeval Studies, 27 (1965), 23-53 at pp. 35-7 n. 30-41. But for 
this very reason Gilbert’s authorship seems doubtful; see L.O. Nielson, Theology and Philosophy 
in the Twelfth Century. A Study in Gilbert Porreta’s Thinking and the Theological Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation during the Period 1130-1180, Leiden 1982, 44. 
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theology, written before 1148. 63 Gilbert even went so far as to deny that 
the Persons could be predicated of the essence on the grounds that only 
the abstract nature (patemitas) and not the concrete form {pater) of a Person 
was truly predicable. 64 Predicating the Persons of the essence would thus 
be like saying “one Person is three Persons” since the subject-term “God” 
or “essence” would have to stand for a distinct individual, namely a 
Person. 65 Gilbert’s concern here is about the rectitude of predicating 
concrete individuals of a universal form, something which Aristotelian 
logic prohibited. 66 

In the Sentences the Lombard refers to Gilbert’s view that the proper¬ 
ties are externally joined {extrinsecus qffixa) to the Persons and the divine 
essence rather than being in them internally ( interius ). 67 He further alludes 
to the argument, supposedly hamassed in support of this view, that if 


63 N.M. Haring, Die Sententie magistri Gisleberti Pictavensis episcopi, (long version), in: 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, 45 (1978), 83-180 at p. 112 n. 10; 
N.M. Haring, Die Sententie magistri Gisleberti Pictavensis episcopi, II: Die Version der 
Florentiner Handschrift, (short version), in: ibid., 46 (1979), 45-105. On these works, see M.L. 
Colish, Early Porretan Theology, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 55 (1988), 
58-79. 

64 Gilbert of Poitiers, De praedicatione Irium personarum, PL 64, 1301-1310. See Haring, The 
Case of Gilbert de la Porree, 10 and Petrus Lombardus und die Sprachlogik, 119-20; M.E. Williams, 
The Teaching of Gilbert Porreta on the Trinity as found in his commentaries on Boethius, Analecta 
Gregoriana 56, Rome 1951, 93-7; M.A. Schmidt, Gottheit und Trinitat nach dem Kommentar 
des Gilbert Porreta zu Boethius, De Trinitate, Basel 1956, 170-1; Van Elswijk, Gilbert Porreta, 
146-7. This is also the reading of Geoffrey of Auxerre, libellus III.9, 49, ed. Haring, and 
Otto of Freising, Gesta Friderici I Imperatoris, Hannover-Leipzig 1912, 1.52, 75: “Quod theo- 
logicae personae in nulla predicarentur propositione.” 

65 See Lombard, ISent. IV. 1.2, 79-80; the Glossa on the Sentences, London, B.L., Royal 
7 F XIII, f. 7 vb : “Ponit opinionem quorundam concedentium: tres persone sunt unus deus 
sed non e converso. Non enim concedunt: deus est pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. Videtur 
enim talibus quod hoc concedere sit accedere ad haeresim Sabelli [...) si dicatur ‘deus 
est tres persone,’ ut ‘deus’ sit in supposidone pro aliqua personarum, oportet hoc esse 
verum et ita ‘vel pater vel filius vel spiritus sanctus est tres persone.’”; fragment of a short 
gloss on the Sentences, Bamberg, Patr. 48, f. 73 r : “Quidam tamen sententiam porretani [. . .] 
aliquam ergo rem dicis esse tres personas. Hie autem est error Sabelhanorum ....” See 
also Alan of Lille, Summa Quoniam homines 68, ed. P. Glorieux, in: Archives d’histoire doctri¬ 
nale et litteraire du moyen age, 20 (1953), 113-364 at p. 218; Stephen Langton, Commentarius 
in sententias, Der Sentenzenkommentar das Kardinals Stephan Langton, ed. A.M. Landgraf, Munster 
1952, 7. Cf. Simon of Toumai, Disputationes LXXXIII.2-3, ed. J. Warichez, Les disputations 
de Simon de Toumai, Louvain 1932, 242 and Institutiones in sacram paginam n. 15, partially 
ed. M. Schmaus, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 4 (1932), 59-72, 
187-98, 294-307 at pp. 71-2. See Schneider, Die Lehre vom dreieinigen Gott, 184-8 for other 
treatments. 

66 Categories 2, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, Aristoteles Latinus I 1-5, Bruges-Paris 1961, Ib6-lb8. 

67 I&ni. XXXIII. 1.6, 242. Also Geoffrey of Auxerre, Scriptura, p. 32. According to this 
terminology ( extrinsecus qffixa ), the personal properties are inferior accidents, i.e. they only 
affect the status of a substance, not its being. On accident and status, see L.M. de Rijk, 
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these properties were in the divine essence, the consequence would be 
that the same thing begets and is begotten, which is nothing less than 
Sabellianism. 68 Gilbert himself does not seem to put forward this obsta¬ 
cle to strict identity between the properties, the Persons and the essence, 
though it can be seen in some early Porretan sentence collections: one 
author reports the view that everything in God cannot be God accord¬ 
ing to substance since otherwise we would end up concluding from the 
fact that the Father begot the Son that paternity begot sonship; 69 the 
author of the Sententiae divinitatis, on the other hand, allows that the per¬ 
sonal properties may be in God as long as they are not in the divine 
substance since God begets but the divine substance does not. 70 In order 
to show that such inferences are invalid, the Lombard has to explain how 
the properties can be in the essence without the result being that the 
essence begets. 71 His solution is to distinguish the way in which the prop¬ 
erties are in the essence from the way in which they are in the Persons. 72 
For it does not follow from the fact that the properties determine the 
Persons when they are in them, that they also determine the essence 
when they are in it. And so paternity and sonship are the essence with¬ 
out that meaning that the essence begets or is begotten. 73 

The Lombard’s treatment of the issue of the relation of the essence 
vis-a-vis the properties and the Persons takes a lot for granted and leaves 


Semantics and Metaphysics in Gilbert of Poitiers. A Chapter of Twelfth Century Platonism /, in: 
Vivarium, 26 (1988), 73-112 at pp. 100-6. 

“ ISent. XXXIII. 1.9, 243 10 ' 13 : “Si patemitas et filiatio in Deo sive in divina essentia sunt, 
eadem igitur res sibi pater est et filius. Nam in quo patemitas est, Pater est: et in quo 
filiatio, Filius est. Si igitur una eademque res habet in se patemitatem et filiationem, ipsa 
et generat et generatur ...” 

69 Sententie magistri Gisleberti (long version), n. 10, p. 112: “... si patemitas est deus et 
filiacio est deus, ergo si pater genuit (ilium, quod verum est, et patemitas genuit filiationem.” 

70 Die Sententiae Divinitatis. Ein Sentenzenbuch der Gilbertschen Schule, ed. B. Geyer, Munster 
1909, 160*: “In divina substantia non sunt [proprietates], quia divina substantia non gig- 
nit neque gignitur, sed in Deo esse concedi potest; quia hoc nomen ‘Deus’ ad utrumque 
se habet scilicet ad personam et ad substantiam.” 

71 I Sent. XXXIII. 1, 240-3. See L. Ott, Die Trinitatslehre der Summa sententiarum als Quelle 
des Petrus Lombardos, in: Divus Thomas, 21 (1943), 159-86 at pp. 177-8 for the Lombard’s 
dependence on the Summa, PL 176.58-9. 

72 See the anonymous quaestio, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 7622, f. 46 rb : “Magister 
Petrus utrumque concedit quod generatio est divina essentia et est in divina essentia, sed 
quod sequitur non concedit, scilicet cum sola generatione dicatur quis generare, ergo divi¬ 
na essentia generat.” 

73 LSmi. XXXIII. 1.10, 243 26 - 8 : “... licet patemitas et filiatio sint divina essentia, cum 
earn non determinent, non ideo potest dici quod divina essentia et generet et genere- 
tur..citing John Damascene, De fide orthodoxia: Versions of Burgundio and Cerbanus, ed. 
E.M. Buytaert, Franciscan Institute Publications, Text Series 8, New York 1955, 50.1, 187. 
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many questions unanswered. 74 His strict conceptual differentiation be¬ 
tween those things pertaining to unity (essence) and those to trinity (Persons) 
is not extended to take account of the relation between these elements 
except via the assertion of straightforward identity. Robert of Melun 
(d. 1167) in his Sentences (1155/56-1163/64), on the other hand, is pre¬ 
pared to address these issues, even at the risk of alienating the reader by 
sacrificing the kind of clarity so characteristic of the Lombard’s work. 75 
The first-draft feel of Robert’s work perhaps accounts for its lack of suc¬ 
cess as a textbook, though Robert’s opinion still carried considerable 
weight and was cited by other authors, most notably John of Cornwall 
in the context of christological debates, 76 and Master Hubertus in the 
1190s for his views on the Trinity. 77 Like the Lombard, Robert is also 
preoccupied by a number of questions relating to the doctrine of divine 
generation, firstly, “whether it is true that God begot Himself or another 
God, since it is true that God begot God.” 78 Robert briefly recapitulates 
Abelard’s original argument, citing Augustine’s statement that no thing 
begets itself. 79 Because the word “God” is a type of common name which 
can indicate either Person or essence, 80 its exact meaning in this partic¬ 
ular case can only be determined from the context, which here excludes 


74 The inadequacy of his treament is suggested by the Breviarium on the Sentences, London, 
B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, f. 134 rl : “Alii vero proprietates in personis esse dicunt, sed easdem 
personas esse, vel essentiam diffitantur, et his argumentis et forte aliis sententie Magistri 
Petri opponunt.” See Landgraf, Friihscholastische Abkiirzungen da Sentenzen des Lombarden, 178-9. 

75 Sententie, ed. R.M. Martin, Oeuvres de Rabat de Melun, vol. 4, Louvain 1952. Dated by 
U. Horst, Die Trinitdts- und Gotteslehre des Robert von Melun, Mainz 1964, 23. For Robert’s 
biography, see R.M. Martin, L’ceuore theologique de Robert de Melun, in: Revue d’histoire ecclesi- 
astique, 15/1 (1914), 456-89 and Oeuvres, vol. 1, Louvain 1932, vi-xii. For Robert’s teach¬ 
ing career at Paris, see John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, 78-9. 

76 Eulogium Alexandrum Papam tertium, ed. N.M. Haring, in: Mediaeval Studies, 13 (1951), 
253-300 at p. 268. Also R.W. Hunt, English Learning in the Late Twelfth Century, in: Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 19 (1936), 19-42 at pp. 32-3, 37-8 for Robert of Criklade 
who cites Robert’s teaching approvingly. 

77 References (9 in total) are indicated by R. Heinzmann, Die Summe “Colligite Jragmenta” 
des Magista Hubatus (Clm 28 799). Ein Beitrag zur theologischen Systembildung in da Scholastik, 
Munchen 1974, 14. On Robert’s influence in general, Horst, Die Trinitdts- und Gotteslehre 
des Robal von Melun, 318-27; A.M. Landgraf, Familienbildung bei Paulinenkommentaren des 12. 
Jahrhunderts. 2. Rabat von Melun und seine Schule, in: Biblica, 13 (1932), 169-93. 

78 \SentA. XXI, 141 6 " 8 : “Queritur enim an verum sit, Deum se vel alium Deum gene- 
rasse: quia verum est Deum genuisse Deum.” It is notable that Robert should elsewhere 
(lSent.3. I, 3-5) identify errors concerning the Father’s generation of the Son with Arianism. 

79 On Abelard’s influence in general, see R.M. Martin, Pro Petro Abaelardo, Un plaidoya 
de Rabat de Melun conlre S. Bernard, in: Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques, 
12 (1923), 308-23; Luscombe, The School of Peta Abelard, 281-98. 

80 lSent.3. XXIII, 77; ISenlA. XXXI, 222-3. 
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“God” from signifying as a common noun. 81 For this reason, in the state¬ 
ment “God begot God,” the word “God” signifies Father and Son respec¬ 
tively, rather than the common nature shared by them. 

Robert thus deals with the problem of the generation of the essence 
relatively easily, adopting much the same position as Abelard and the 
Lombard. He continues, nevertheless, to discuss the question at some con¬ 
siderable length, often examining the same problems several times over. 
This repetition is partly explained by Robert’s own defects as a thinker, 82 
but is also a prime example of the argument that the essence does not 
beget being used as a control. Robert has set himself the unenviable task 
of (1) showing that in reality there is absolute identity among the Persons, 
the properties and the essence, and this does not necessitate the genera¬ 
tion of the essence; (2) showing how this situation can be truthfully and 
reasonably expressed in language so that there is no danger of any false 
conclusions being drawn as a result of carelessness. Unfortunately, con¬ 
fusion characterises the discussion because Robert himself changes his 
mind as he goes along. 

Despite these difficulties with Robert as an author, to explain away 
this repetition purely with reference to his desire to display his skills as 
a logician would be to underestimate his sincerity as a theologian. Robert’s 
objective is not aimlessly to rerun the same arguments but to come to 
terms with the Porretan arguments against absolute identity between the 
Persons, their properties and the divine essence, including the argument 
that if the personal properties were predicated either directly or indirectly 
(through the Persons) of the divine essence, there would be no avoiding 
the conclusion that the divine essence is begetting, begotten and pro¬ 
ceeding. 83 Nor is this a case of crude partisanship on Robert’s part. The 
sheer scale of the problem of these relations and the compelling nature 
of the objection against identity associated with the Porretani were the 


81 lSentA. XXI, 141 l7 ‘ 82 : “Deus nec se genuit, nec alium Deum, facile resisti potest hoc 
cognito quia hoc nomen ‘Deus’ in predicta locutione personas distinguit et non essentiam. 
Unde cum queritur, an Deus se ipsum genuerit vel alium, questioni locum tollit nomen 
Trinitati commune personaliter acceptum. Nam non convenienter ad nomen commune in 
loco proprii positum relatio fieri potest.” 

88 Colish, Peter Lombard, 76. 

83 ISen/A. XXII, 144 6 "' 3 : “Quod Ecclesia catholica recipit, id est, divinam essentiam sin- 
gularum personarum suscipere predicationem et omnium simul. Verum enim est: divina 
essentia Pater est, divina essentia Filius est, divina essentia Spiritus Sanctus est. Vera est 
et ista: divina essentia est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. At hie inferunt quidam: divi¬ 
na ergo essentia generans est et genita atque procedens.” See Horst, Die Trinitdts- und 
Gotteslehre des Robert von Melrn, 140-4. Cf. Lombard, ISent. IV. 1.2, 79-80. 
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source of monumental difficulties, and so it is not surprising that such 
difficulties should be reflected in Robert’s approach. In confronting the 
problem, Robert also explains more clearly than Peter Lombard the logic 
of the Porretan position. Indeed, the problem takes a semantic rather 
than ontological form under the question of whether or not the personal 
properties can be predicated of the essence. The Porretani reject direct 
predication (1) of the properties of the Persons and (2) of the Persons of 
the essence. The latter also constitutes indirect predication of the proper¬ 
ties of the essence following the Aristotelian principle that the predicate 
in (1) is the predicate of the predicate in (2) and therefore the predicate 
of the subject in (2). 84 In their view, any such concession would entail 
the following sequence of predicative statements: 

1. pater est generans/the Father is begetting 

2. essentia est pater/ the essence is the Father 

3. essentia est generans/ the essence is begetting 

4. ergo essentia generat/ therefore, the essence begets. 

In other words, if the property of begetting is predicated of the Father, 
and the Person of the Father is predicated of the essence, the rules of 
syllogistic logic require that the property of begetting be predicated directly 
of the essence. The idea is that if the Father and the essence are iden¬ 
tical, any property directly attributed to the Father must also be directly 
attributed to the essence. And thus only if the essence is begetting can 
it be the subject of the Father in a predicative statement; but since the 
essence is not begetting, it cannot be the subject of the Father. 85 As Robert 
reports the argument, “For if that which is stated of the Father in the 
statement ‘the Father is begetting’ is removed from the divine essence, it 
will in all ways be true that the divine essence is not the Father.” 86 

Robert of Melun’s solution to the problem depends on language theory 
and counter-arguments. At first he takes up the rather complex position 
that even though the properties are the Persons themselves, they are not 
predicated of the divine essence with the words “begetting,” “begotten” 


84 Categories 3, Ibl0-lbl5. 

85 I&n<.4. XXII, 144 l9 ~ 27 : “At qua ratione Patris suscipit predicationem si generans non 
est? Non enim aliunde est quod Pater Pater est et quod divina essentia Pater est. Nam 
unde aliunde hoc esse possit ratione nulla assignari potest. Si ergo Pater inde Pater est, 
quia generans est, et divinam essentiam ex eodem Patrem esse necesse est aut Patrem non 
esse, cum non sit unde aliunde Pater esse possit. Divina ergo essentia generans esse vide- 
tur, aut Pater non esse.” 

86 ISbit.4. XXII, 145 4 ' 6 : “Si enim id a divina essentia removetur quod hie de Patre enun- 
tiatur, Pater est generans, modis omnibus verum erit divinam essentiam Patrem non esse.” 
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and “proceeding.” 87 However, Robert immediately backtracks on this very 
point, taking up a position based on authority not dissimilar from the 
Lombard’s. 88 On balance, though, his position would seem to be that it 
is not necessary to abandon direct predication of the personal properties 
of the Persons or indirect predication of the personal properties of the 
essence through the Persons, but that direct predication of the personal 
properties of the essence is dangerously suggestive. 

A more consistent and ultimately more effective treatment of the same 
issue is given, again in the section on the generation of the divine essence, 
by the author of the Glossa on the Lombard’s Sentences, written in the 
1160s. 89 Supposing we were to allow the statement “the essence is the 
Father,” the following would apply: the term “pater” has only one 
signification, therefore it must retain the same sense when stated of the 
divine essence as when stated of the Father; but the consequence of pred¬ 
icating “pater” of the Father is that the Father begets; similarly, therefore, 
the same should follow when “pater” is predicated of the divine essence, 
namely that the divine essence begets. 90 This argument is repeated by 
other theologians. 91 

The author of the Glossa responds with the argument that “pater” is 
stated respective, denoting a relation, only of the Father, not of the divine 
essence. 92 In other words, the essence is identical with the one who begets 


87 XXIII, 147 21 ' 9 : “Nam proprietates sunt ipse persone. Ideo sicut persone a div- 

ina non removentur essentia, ita nec proprietates; et sicut persone de ea enuntiantur, ita 
et proprietates. Sed non quibuscumque vocibus de ipsis personis enuntiantur, eisdem pos- 
sunt de divina essentia enuntiari. Hie enim vocibus; ‘generans,’ ‘genitus,’ ‘procedens,’ de 
ipsis personis dicuntur, quibus de ipsa essentia divina nequaquam enuntiari possunt, eo 
quod hec voces cum hac voce ‘divina essentia’ copulate ad aliam transirent significationem_” 

88 ISentA. XXIV, 150-1. 

89 Formerly attributed to Peter of Poitiers, see A.M. Landgraf, Notes de critiques textuelles 
sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 
2 (1930), 80-99 at pp. 80-2. For the MSS, see Landgraf, Introduction, 137-8. The prologue 
to the Glossa has been published by R.M. Martin, Notes sur I’oeuvre litteraire de Pierre le Mangeur, 
in: Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale, 3 (1931), 54-66 at pp. 63-4, after 
London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, and O. Lottin, Le prologue des Gloses sur Us Sentences attribuees 
a Pierre de Poitiers, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 7 (1935), 70-3, after 
Paris, B.N., lat. 14423. 

90 London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, f. 7”: “Quod tamen essentia generet et generetur, sic 
videtur posse probari: iste terminus ‘pater’ in nulla significatione convenit patri in quan¬ 
tum non conveniat divine essentie, quia unam tantum habet significationem in quantum 
personam patris significat. Sed ad predicationem illius termini de patre sequitur, quod 
pater generet; ergo ad predicationem huius de divina essentia sequitur, quod divina essen¬ 
tia gigneret.” 

91 See Appendix 1. 

92 London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, f. 7 va b : “Non sequitur. Et est ratio, quia licet utro- 
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(the Father) but it does not follow from this that it has the property of 
begetting. To prove his point, the author gives an instantia founded on 
the same false premise, namely that the attribution of the same property 
to different subjects necessarily produces the same effects. Thus the term 
“habens Jilium" applies with the same signification to any given man or 
woman, but when it is predicated of a woman, it follows that she has 
conceived. 93 And so if we were to follow through the same line of reason¬ 
ing which would have the essence beget as a result of being the subject 
of the Father, we would also have to conclude that the man “having a 
son” has also conceived. Instantiae, or counter-arguments, are an integral 
part of the refutation of arguments in the Glossa and a number of them 
recur in subsequent theological works. 94 

A related point which strengthens considerably the Glossa' s position is 
a distinction between adjectival and substantival predication. 95 The state¬ 
ment essentia est generans is perfectly valid so long as generans is predicated 
substantially of essentia, that is, indirectly through the Father, and not 
adjectivally. Robert of Melun had treated words such as “begetting” as 
purely adjectival, which is why he rejected direct predication of the pro¬ 
perties of the essence. 96 The Glossa' s use of the distinction between adjec¬ 
tival and substantival predication allows the author precisely this luxury 
of predicating the properties of the essence, and thus avoiding doubts 
about divine simplicity, whilst upholding the view that the essence does 
not beget. As long as generans is predicated substantially, the only state¬ 
ment which can be inferred from essentia est generans is pater est generans, 
not essentia general The same conditions apply to predication of the Persons 
of the essence, such as when we say essentia est pater. As the Glossa, Master 
Martinus, Prepositinus of Cremona and Peter of Capua all argue, when 
pater is predicated substantive of the essence the meaning is essentia generans-, 
but adiective, the meaning is essentia generat jilium? 1 To this predication adiec- 


bique idem significat hoc nomen ‘pater,’ tamen cum respective dicatur de patre, et de 
divina essentia non dicitur respective.” 

93 London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII, f. 7 vb : “Instantia. Iste terminus ‘habens filium’ in 
eadem significatione convenit viro huic et mulieri huic, sed ad predicadonem de muliere 
sequitur quod concepisset. Ergo etc.” 

94 See Appendix 1. 

95 For fourteenth-century usage, see A. Maieru, Logic and Trinitarian Theology. De modo 
predicandi ac sylogizandi, in: N. Kretzmann (ed.), Meaning and Inference in Medieval Philosophy. 
Studies in Memory of Jan Pinborg, Dordrecht 1988, 247-95 at pp. 251-3. 

96 I&n<.4. XXIII, 148 9 ‘": “Quod unde contingat, ei dubium esse non estimo qui non 
ignorat vim dictionum adiectivarum, que raro sine vi relationis ponuntur.” 

97 See Appendix. 
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live also corresponds Peter of Poitiers’ concept of accidental predication 
whereby the statement divina essentia est pater is equivalent to divina essentia 
est generans persona ." The author of the Quaestiones Varsavienses makes a sim¬ 
ilar point. For since the Persons are sometimes used to denote the prop¬ 
erties and sometimes are not, when they are predicated of the divine 
essence they denote the Persons only and thus the properties do not deter¬ 
mine the essence." 

The kind of argument about the properties and the generation of the 
essence rejected by an increasing number of theologians is listed as an 
example of the fallacy according to accident in a late twelfth-century text¬ 
book on fallacies, the Fallacie magistri Willelmi. 100 The author says this fal¬ 
lacy occurs “whenever something is assigned to the subject which cannot 
be assigned to the predicate, or vice versa; or when the subject is assigned 
to something to which the predicate cannot be assigned, or vice versa; 
or when something is placed with the subject which cannot be placed 
with the predicate, or vice versa.” 101 Hence the following fallacy: 

divina essentia est persona generans 

divina essentia est persona 

ergo divina essentia est generans . 102 


98 Sentential Petri Pictaviensis 1.27, ed. P.S. Moore and M. Dulong, Notre Dame, Indiana 
1943, 220 145 ' 9 : “Est enim accidentals predicatio cum dicitur: Divina essentia est Pater, quia 
idem est ac si dicatur: Divina essentia est generans persona, ut predicetur persona de essen¬ 
tia, generans de persona.” 

99 Quaestiones Varsavienses Trinitariae et Christologicae, ed. F. Stegmiiller, in: Miscellanea Giovanni 
Mercati, vol. 2, Vatican 1946, 282-31 at n. 21, p. 295: “... haec nomina ‘Pater,’ et ‘Filius,’ 
‘Spiritus sanctus,’ aliquando personas proprietatibus sunt determinativa, aliquando personas 
tantum notant non distinguentes eas proprietates. Si ergo dicatur: una persona est Pater, 
alia Filius, alia Spiritus sanctus, his nominibus et personae notantur et proprietatibus deter- 
minantur; quia alia persona genuit, alia genita, alia processit. Sed si dicatur: divina essentia 
est Pater, Filius, Spiritus sanctus, his tantum personae notantur, sed divina essentia pro¬ 
prietatibus non determinantur; quia divina essentia est tres illae personae, sed nec genuit 
nec genita est nec processit.” 

100 Ed. de Rijk, Logica Modemorum II/2, 683-702. De Rijk (i ibid. , II/1, 34-5) suggests that 
William de Montibus (d. 1213) may be the author. J. Goering, William de Montibus (c. 1 MO- 
1213). The Schools and the Literature of Pastoral Care, Toronto 1992, does not mention the 
tract in his discussion. 

101 Fallacie magistri Willelmi, 692 11 ' 15 : “Incidit autem hec fallatia in argumentatione quan- 
documque aliquid assignatur subiecto quod non potest assignari predicate), vel econverso; 
aut quando subiectum assignatur alicui cui non potest assignari predicatum, vel econverso; 
aut quando aliquid ponitur cum subiecto quod non potest poni cum predicate, vel econ¬ 
verso.” See Aristotle, De sophisticis eUnchis, 166b29-166b37. 

102 Fallacie magistri Willelmi, 693 9 -' 1 . 
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Master Hubertus writing in the 1190s makes explicit use of the fallacy 
according to accident in precisely the same context. The case arises dur¬ 
ing his consideration of the question of whether the Persons can be pred¬ 
icated of the essence. 103 For since it is proper to the Father to beget, if 
“Father” is predicated of the essence and we say “the divine essence is 
the Father,” it must follow that the essence is also begetting. 104 Further, 
the Persons themselves must be removed from the divine essence if its 
self-generation is to be avoided since they also signify the properties of 
begetting, being begotten and proceeding. 105 But this argument disinte¬ 
grates into a fallacy according accident. For by the same reasoning it 
could be said that since bronze occurs naturally, and a statue is bronze, 
it follows that a statue is natural, which is plainly not true. 106 

This rejection of the Porretan position becomes commonplace. Peter 
of Poitiers combines the Lombard’s section on the properties and the 
essence with his arguments that the essence does not beget. 107 Again, 
Peter’s objective is to argue that the properties are in the essence whilst 
avoiding the counter-argument that if this is the case, the essence begets, 
and since the essence does not beget, they are not in it. 108 He reinforces 
the Lombard’s conclusions, and goes further in clarifying the issue with 
an analogy which shows just how the properties may be in the Persons 
and in the essence in different ways: a cellar contains a cask of wine, 
and thus the wine is “in” both the cask and the cellar; yet the wine 
moistens the cask only, not the cellar. 109 In other words, the wine has a 


103 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 8*'”. 

104 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 8”: “Sed divina essentia est pater 
et filius et spiritus sanctus, ergo est generans, genita et procedens, ergo non est pater et 
filius et spiritus sanctus.” 

105 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 8™: “Item ratione propriorum 
personarum: gignere, gigni et procedere removentur a divina essentia, sed ista sunt vel 
significant propria personarum, ergo predicatio trium personarum removetur ab ea.” 

106 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 8™: “.. . proprium eris esse natu- 
rale et sese comitantur, quia si est es est naturale; sed statua est es, ergo est naturale.” 

107 I Sent. 27, 215-23. 

108 I Sent. 27, 2 IS 1-8 : “Solet etiam queri an proprietates, cum sint in divina essentia, earn 
determinent, ut ita vere dicatur: Divina essentia gignit, et huiusmodi ut ita negatur de illis 
vocabulis que proprietates significant et copulant. Circa id huiusmodi solent formari 
obiectiones: proprietates et sunt in personis et sunt in essentia; ergo aut non determinant 
personas aut determinant essentiam; quod si est, ergo essentia divina gignit aut gigni- 
tur....” See Schneider, Die Lehre vom dreieinigen Gotl, 154-6. Cf. Quaestiones Varsavienses n. 
24, 298: “Proprietates sunt in personis, [...] ergo sunt in divina essentia; ergo ponuntur 
in divina essentia; ergo divina essentia genuit, genita est et processit. Quod falsum est, 
quia non sequitur ideo divinam genuisse, genitam vel processisse, etsi primum [proprietas] 
praedicetur de essentia.” 

109 I&nt. 27, 216 29 K : “Propterea dicendum quod proprietates, cum sint in essentia, non 
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physical effect on only one of those things in which it is said to be. The 
analogy works on the basis of the Aristotelian distinction between first 
and second substance. A distinguishing quality is in both the first (indi¬ 
vidual) and second (common) substance, in the sense of what is signified 
by them, but it only determines the first, not the second substance. 110 
Thus the properties of individuals are different from those of the com¬ 
mon nature shared by them. 

Another feature of trinitarian theology in the second half of the twelfth 
century which explains the repetition of the argument about the genera¬ 
tion of the divine essence is the increasing importance, both theoretically 
and empirically, of the distinction between signification and supposition. 
This distinction was the most popular device for explaining apparent 
absurdities, objections or contradictions in mainstream theology. The sig¬ 
nification of any word could ultimately be traced back to its first usage, 
its prima imposition Consequendy, every word possessed a core, general 
meaning which was prior to its meaning in any given context. This was 
a fairly vague concept. 112 The concept of supposition, on the other hand, 
provided the necessary means for determining a word’s meaning as used 
in an actual sentence. 113 As Sten Ebbesen has said, “No one could have 


earn determinant, sicut vinum est in dolio et in cellario, dolium quidem humectat, sed 
non cellarium.” Cf. the general sense here with Prepositinus of Cremona, Summa “Qui pro¬ 
duct venlos” 10.6, partially ed. Angelini, L’ortodossia e la grammatica, 263-4 who, like Peter, 
cites John of Damascus, De fide orlhodoxia 50.1, 187. His solution is that although the prop¬ 
erties are in the essence, they are not therefore the properties of the essence. 

110 I Sent. 27, 216 32 ‘ 3 : “Et propria qualitas est in prima substantia et secunda substantia, 
id est in significatis horum; et primam quidem substantiam determinat, non tamen sec- 
undam.” 

111 De Rijk, Logica Modemorum II/1, 496, 525; J. Pinborg, Logik und Semantik im Mitlelaller. 
Ein Oberblick, Stuttgart 1972, 59; and the account of John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 1.14, 
33. The notion of impositio seems to be closely related to that of the causa inventions of 
the parts of speech. See R.W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, 
I. Peter Helios and his Predecessors, in: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, 1 (1941-3), 194- 
231, esp. pp. 211-14; de Rijk, Logica Modemorum 11/1, 110-11; K.M. Fredborg, Speculative Gram¬ 
mar, in: Dronke (ed.), A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, 177-95 at pp. 181-2. 

112 See, for example Peter of Spain’s definition in the Summule Logicales, ed. L.M. de 
Rijk, Assen 1972, 79: “Significatio termini, prout hie sumitur, est rei per vocem secun¬ 
dum placitum representatio.” 

113 D.P. Henry, The Early History of Suppositio, in: Franciscan Studies, 23 (1963), 205- 
12; de Rijk, Logica Modemorum II/1, 16-18; A. Maieru, Terminobgia Logica della Tarda Scolastica, 
Rome 1972, 58; Pinborg, Logik und Semantik, 47-50; L. Nielson, On the Doctrine of Logic and 
Language of Gilbert Porreta and his Folbwers, in: Cahiers de l’Institut du moyen age grec et 
latin, 17 (1976), 40-69; C.H. Kneepkens, Suppositio and Supponere in 12th-Centuy Grammar, 
in: Jolivet and de Libera (eds.), Gilbert de Poitiers, 325-51. 
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a stronger motivation than a teacher of theology for asking what terms 
stand for in given contexts.” 114 

Again, the problem of the signification of the terms “God” and “essence,” 
particularly in relation to the problem of why “God begot God” but not 
“essence begot essence,” was at the forefront of this approach and assumed 
an almost emblematic status. 115 It raised searching questions about lan¬ 
guage and signification which echoed a range of preoccupations common 
not just to theologians, but to other scholars as well. Discussion of the 
question of whether essence begot essence provided a forum in which to 
thrash out and refine semantic concepts such as the distinction between 
signification and supposition and their applicability to empirical prob¬ 
lems. The evidence that this was indeed the case is irrefutable; in their 
discussion of the signification of particular words theologians repeatedly 
used the example of God begot God/essence begot essence as a test case 
for their semantic theories. 

Alan of Lille may have been responsible for the widespread use by the 
late twelfth century of the signification-supposition method of solving 
problems: he certainly seems to have been the first theologian to use it 
extensively. 116 He used the problem of why we could say “God begot 
God” but not “essence begot essence” as the main illustration of the 
difference in signification between the terms “God” and “essence.” The 
difficulty lay in the fact that both “God” and “essence” were classified 
as essential terms with a univocal signification and supposition, namely 
the divine essence, and yet behaved differently despite this. It was this 
apparent contradiction which had to be accounted for. Alan’s solution 
was to qualify the definition of “God” as an essential noun, by adding 
that although its signification was the divine essence, its proper supposition 
was a Person, and only improperly the divine essence. 117 Only this kind of 


114 S. Ebbesen, The Semantics of the Trinity According to Stephen Langton and Andrew Sunsesen, 
in: Jolivet and de Libera (eds.), Gilbert de Poitiers, 401-35 at p. 402. 

115 On the debate and its relationship to medieval semantics, especially in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, see S.F. Brown, Medieval Supposition Theory in Its Theological Context, 
in: Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 3 (1993), 121-57. 

116 Alan himself seems to have derived the distinction from Gilbert of Poitiers. See 
A. de Libera, Logique et theobgie dans b Summa “Quoniam Homines” d’Abin de Lille, in: 
Jolivet and de Libera (eds.), Gilbert de Poitiers, 437-69. 

117 Summa Quoniam homines 56, p. 199: “Sunt alia nomina essentialia que naturam predi¬ 
cant et personam appellant, ut hoc nomen ‘Deus’; et tale nomen dicitur essentiale ratione 
predicationis et significationis. Pro qualitate autem significat naturam, pro substantia vero 
significat personam; supponit autem pro persona, inproprie autem pro essentia.” Aquinas’ 
view comes very close to this. See HJ.M. Schoot, Aquinas and Supposition: the Possibilities and 
Limitations of Logic in divinis, in: Vivarium, 31 (1993), 193-225 at pp. 210-2, 218-22. 
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flexibility in the supposition and signification of “God” would explain its 
varied uses in different propositions. By far and away the most impor¬ 
tant instance of this was the proposition “God begot God.” For if “God” 
stood only for the essence, we would not be able to say “God begot” 
without concluding that “essence begot.” 118 On the other hand, even 
though the proper supposition of “God” was a Person, it had at least 
improperly to stand for the essence if statements such as “God is Trinity” 
were to be true, given that no one Person is the Trinity. 119 Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Alan, “God” is properly used as a personal, but improperly as an 
essential noun. 120 That is, it stands for Person directly, and for essence 
indirectly. It is as though in order to reach the idea of the divine essence 
from the word “God” we have to go through one of the divine Persons. 

Other authors adopt a similar approach to explain why “God,” unlike 
other essential terms, does not always signify the divine essence. The ele¬ 
ment of equivocation runs through all explanations: “God,” because it 
was partly essential and partly personal, sometimes stood for essence and 
sometimes for Person. 121 Again, the main proof that “God” does not 
always stand for the divine essence is the argument that, if it did, “God 
begot God” would imply “essence begot essence.” For example, Stephen 


118 Summa Quoniam homines 56, p. 200: “Nec essentia est tantum, quia non esset verum 
Deus genuit Deum, quia essentia divina non genuit nec genita est.” 

119 Ibid., 199-200: “Item si tantum personate ponitur, ergo non vere dicitur Deus est 
trinitas, quia pro ulla persona est ista vera.” 

190 Ibid., p. 200: “Ad hoc dicimus quod hoc nomen ‘Deus’ proprie est personale sed 
inproprie ponitur essentialiter.” Alan’s usage of “proper” and “improper” seems to con¬ 
tradict Evans’ judgement that Alan does not employ these terms as a measure of techni¬ 
cal exactitude. See G.R. Evans, Alan of Lille. The Frontiers of Theology in the Later Twelfth 
Century, Cambridge 1983, 33-4. 

121 Alan of Lille, Summa Quoniam homines 56, p. 200: “Unde hoc nomen quandoque poni¬ 
tur personaliter, ut hie: Deus genuit Deum, et essentialiter ut ibi: Deus est trinitas.”; Simon 
of Toumai, Disputationes LXXIX, 229 2M : “Cum dicitur Deus gignit, Deus gignitur, nomen 
Dei personaliter sumitur. Sed cum dicitur unus solus Deus est, nomen Dei essentialiter 
dicitur.”; Peter of Poitiers, LSsnl. 27 , 2 1 7 61 ' 7 : “nomen ‘Deus’ quandoque accipitur perso¬ 
naliter, et hoc dinoscitur ex adiuncto. Nam cum nomine vel verbo significante notionem, 
vel prepositione, refertur ad personam, ut cum dicitur: Deus genuit Deum, Deus de Deo 
et huiusmodi, pro personis intelligitur. Cum vero dicitur per se, ut: Deus est, ad essen- 
tiam pertinet.” Peter of Capua, Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 14508, f. l vb : 
“Quamvis autem hoc nomen ‘deus’ essentiale sit, aliquando ponitur personaliter, ut deus 
genuit deum.”; Prepositinus of Cremona, Summa “Qui producit ventos” 3.3, 209 25 " 6 : “... dicent 
quod hoc nomen ‘deus’ aliquando pro essentia aliquando pro persona supponit.”; Master 
Hubertus, Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 6”: “Dicimus quod non sem¬ 
per hoc nomen ‘deus’ in subiecto aliquam personarum designat; sed aliquando supponit 
essentiam, aliquando personam.”; Alexander Nequam, Speculum Speculationem, ed. R.W. 
Thomson, Oxford 1988, Il.xvii, 136: “Hoc nomen ‘Deus’ proprie positum essentiale est, 
sed ex vi adiuncti sepe ponitur personaliter, ut in his, ‘Deus generat,’ ‘Deus generatur.’” 
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Langton (d. 1228) states that the word “God” is restricted to standing for 
Person when it is joined to terms coupling or indicating notion, as in the 
case of “God begets” or “God from God.” 122 By the same token, Langton 
explains, because “God” in this context stands for Person, it does not fol¬ 
low from “God begets” that “the divinity begets.” 123 And similarly, “God 
begot God” does not imply “essence begot essence” because of the different 
significations of these two terms. 124 

The chapter on univocation in the Summa of Stephen’s contemporary, 
Master Hubertus, follows chapters on supposition and signification, and 
is dominated by the problem of the generation of the essence. This sec¬ 
tion captures the extent of application of supposition theory to theologi¬ 
cal problems. The fallacy of univocation occurs whenever the supposition 
of a word is relaxed or restricted. The main example of this fallacy is 
the argument that “God begot God” implies “essence begot essence.” 125 
The problem arises in this case as a result of confusion over the suppo¬ 
sition of “God.” Hubertus’ solution to this problem resembles that pro¬ 
posed by Langton: 

Many opinions present themselves concerning the supposition of the name “God.” 
But this solution seems more useful and correct, namely that with notional verbs 
“God” is reduced to personal supposition only, and in that instance can make a true 
supposition for Person and not for essence. Thus the sense is: God begot God, that 
is, the Father begot the Son. 126 


122 Summa , ed. S. Ebbesen and LB. Mortensen, A Partial Edition of Stephen Langton’s Summa 
and Quaestiones with Parallels from Andrew Sunesen’s Hexameron, in: Cahiers de 1’InsUtut du 
moyen age grec et latin, 49 (1985), 25-224 at p. 57: “Item haec dictio ‘deus’ restringitur 
ad supponendum pro persona per terminum copulantem notionem vel per terminum notan- 
tem notionem. Per terminum copulantem ut deus generat; per terminum notantem ut deus 
de deo.” See also the anonymous summa, London, B.L., Royal 9 E XII, f. 248 va : “Nota 
quod deus proprie supponit pro divina essencia, sed cum verbis nocionalibus nichil amit- 
tens extenditur ad personas. Qualia sunt ‘generat,’ ‘gignitur,’ ‘procedit,’ ‘spiral,’ ‘spiratur.’” 

123 Summa, p. 59: “Item, cum utraque istarum dictionum sit essentialis, ‘deus,’ ‘deitas,’ 
quare non potest restringi hoc nomen ‘deitas’ ut supponat pro persona, ut sic dicatur deitas 
generat sicut deus generat? Haec est ratio: hoc nomen ‘deitas’ significat essentiam ut sub- 
sistentem, hoc nomen ‘deus’ significat essendam ut inhaerentem.” 

124 Comm, in Sent., p. 7. Cf. with Peter the Chanter’s article on restriction, cited by 
Valente, Arts du discours et sacra pagina dans le De tropis loquendi, p. 97 from Avranches, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, MS 28, f. 110 ra . 

125 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 9*: “Univocationem intelligo cum 
ex restrictione vel relaxatione suppositionis vocabuli, vel est quandoque significationis, 
incidere fallatia in argumentatione. Et secundum hoc sic negotiamur: deus generat et ipse 
est, ergo deus est et ipse generat. Hie manifeste apparet univocationis fallatia, nam hoc 
nomen ‘deus,’ cum natura sit essentiale, ex adiunctione huius verbi ‘generat,’ trahitur ad 
personalem significationem; in conclusione vero relaxatur eius suppositio, et supponit pro 
essentia.” 

126 Summa, Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., Clm. 28799, f. 9 rb : “. . . plurales occurrunt opin- 
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These examples from a wide range of theologians show how progress to¬ 
wards a satisfactory clarification of the different significations of the words 
“God” and “essence” was ultimately bound up with, perhaps even dri¬ 
ven by, questions concerning the doctrine of divine generation. Every 
author who has something to say on the subject either raised the issue 
of the signification of these terms in the context of why “God begot God,” 
but not “essence begot essence,” or, conversely, employed these proposi¬ 
tions as the main instances of why their signification was problematic in 
the first place. 

From this consideration of a number of interrelated aspects of trini¬ 
tarian theology in the twelfth century, it can be seen that the repetition 
of arguments by scholastic theologians was not always or merely a work¬ 
ing through of a predetermined academic syllabus, but often signalled 
the employment of theological certainties to assess issues which were less 
certain or where a consensus was only beginning to emerge. Although 
repetition is a side-effect characteristic of institutionalised forms of study 
throughout history, it is also a creative part of any pedagogical system. 
Indeed, it would be hard to imagine any intellectual system which did 
not contain large chunks of repetitive material. Scholasticism has seemed 
conspicuous in this respect because of its heavy reliance on authorities 
and its terse, highly formalised methods of argumentation and interpre¬ 
tation. It is possible, however, to see how the interconnectedness of much 
of Christian doctrine, in this case the doctrine of the Trinity, was also 
responsible for much of the reiterative nature of scholastic theology. 
Certainly, as far as the problems considered here are concerned, it proved 
impossible to omit the debate about the generation of the divine essence 
from other discussions, on both doctrinal and methodological grounds. 
The issue was doctrinally relevant to others because it encapsulated the 
tension between essential identity and personal distinction which is the 
very core of the trinitarian mystery. And methodologically it could not 
be easily dispensed with because it was so amenable to the scholastic sys¬ 
tem of argument and counter-argument and to the semantic techniques 
used in problem solving. The truly enduring quality of the problem was 
further attested to by its continued discussion in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Particularly remarkable was its emergence as a hotly 


iones de supposition huius nominis ‘deus.’ Expeditior tamen et verior videtur hec, scil¬ 
icet quod ex nodonali verbo contrahat personalem tantum suppositionem, et quod meram 
ibi faciat suppositionem pro persona et non pro essentia. Est ergo sensus: deus genuit 
deum, id est pater filium.” 
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contentious issue (paradoxically, for the first time) in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century when it became one of the central points of dis¬ 
pute between the Franciscan, Peter Olivi (d. 1298), and officials within 
the order. 127 It is in fact impossible to understand the accusations against 
Olivi without some acquaintance with the twelfth-century origins of the 
issue about the divine essence. Although, therefore, such issues could be 
under discussion for centuries without seeming to advance any further 
towards a final conclusion, their meaning was always susceptible to change 
as new questions and assumptions took shape. 


APPENDIX 

1. “pater” in nulla significatione convenit patri [ ..] de divina essentia non dicitur 
respective [...] “habeas filium” in eadem significatione convenit viro huic et mulieri 
huic 

Glossa, London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII: 

[fol. 7'*] Iste terminus “pater” in nulla significatione convenit patri in 
qua non conveniat divine essentie, quia unam tantum habet significationem, 
in qua personam patris significat; sed ad predicationem illius termini de 
patre sequitur, quod pater generet; ergo ad predicationem huius de divi¬ 
na essentia sequitur, quod divina essentia gigneret. 

Non sequitur [7 vb ] et est ratio: quod licet utrobique idem signified hoc 
nomen “pater,” tamen cum respective dicatur de patre, de divina essentia 
non dicitur respective. 

Instantia talis: iste terminus “habens filium” in eadem significatione 
convenit viro huic et mulieri huic, sed ad predicationem de muliere 
sequitur quod concepisset; ergo etc. Vel ita: esse eiusdem essentie cum 
patre in eadem significatione convenit filio et filiations Sed ad predica¬ 
tionem illius de filio sequitur, quod filius sit in patre. 

Anonymous Summa, London, B.L., Royal 9 E XII: 

[fol. 151 va ] In nulla significatione convenit patri iste terminus “pater” 
in qua non conveniat divine essentie, sed ad predicationem istius termini 


127 See my, A Late Thirteenth-Century Attack on the Fourth Lateran Council the liber contra 
Lombardum and Contemporary Debates on the Trinity , in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne 
et medievale, 62 (1995), 110-44. 
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de patre sequitur, quod pater generet; ergo ad predicationem eiusdem de 
divina essentia sequitur, quod divina essentia generet. Quare non provenit, 
cum de patre et non de divina essentia respective dicatur hoc nomen “pater.” 

Instantia: iste terminus “habens filium” in eadem significatione con- 
venit viro huic et mulieri huic, sed ad predicationem de muliere, sequitur 
quod concepit, ergo etc. Vel ita: esse eiusdem essentie cum patre in eadem 
significatione convenit filio et filiationi. Sed ad predicationem illius de filio 
sequitur, quod filius sit in patre. Ergo etc. 

Magister Martinus, Quaestiones, Paris, B.N., lat. 14556: 

[fol. 280 ra ] Iste terminus “pater” non convenit in alia significatione 
patri in qua non conveniat divine essentie, quia tantum unam significa- 
tionem habet. Significat enim personam patris. Sed ad predicationem illius 
de patre sequitur, quod pater gigneret, quia si aliquis est proprie generat. 
Ergo ad predicationem illius de divina essentia sequitur, quod ipsa generat. 

Quidam tamen dicunt quod isti termini “persona,” “pater” idem pre¬ 
dicant de patre et de divina essentia, respective tamen dicuntur ad patrem, 
sed ad divinam essentiam numquam dicuntur respective. Unde ab eis di- 
citur ilia predicatio, scilicet “essentia divina est pater,” accidentalis, ista vero 
“pater est pater” propria, quoniam scilicet duo predicantur coniunctim 
ita quod non uterque predicetur de subiecto divisim [...] Dicunt tamen 
quidam hanc propositionem “divina essentia est pater” duppliciter posse 
intelligi: si enim hoc nomen “pater” tenetur adiective, cum dicitur “divina 
essentia est pater,” falsum est, est enim sensus: “divina essentia est gene- 
rans”; si vero substantive teneretur, verum est, ut sit sensus: “divina essen¬ 
tia est tile qui est pater.” 

[280 rb ] Instantia argumenti: iste terminus “habens filium” in eadem 
significatione convenit isti mulieri et isti viro. Sed ad predicationem istius 
termini de muliere sequitur quod ipsa conceperit prolem. Ergo ad pre¬ 
dicationem istius termini de viro sequitur, quod ipse prolem conceperit. 
Ne mireris si huiusmodi instantiis repellamus. 

Anonymous Quaestio, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 
7622: 

[fol. 46 rb ] Iste terminus in eadem significatione convenit patri et divine 
essentie vel in diversa. Si concedatur in diversa, ergo in ea significatione 
qua convenit patri, removetur a divina essentia; ergo divina essentia non 
est pater; quod falsum est. Ergo in eadem significatione convenit patri et 
divine essentie, sed ad predicationem illius termini de patre, cum dico: 
“pater est pater,” sequitur: “ergo generat.” Ergo ad predicationem eius- 
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dem termini de divina essentia, sequitur: “si divina essentia est pater, ergo 
generat.” 

Ad hoc dicimus quod iste terminus “pater” in eadem significatione con- 
venit patri et divine essentie, non tamen omni eo modo “pater” de divi¬ 
na essentia quo de patre: de patre siquidem “pater” relative et proprie, de 
divina essentia quasi accidentaliter. 


2. Argummtum a simplici corwersa 

Glossa, London, B.L., Royal 7 F XIII: 

[fol. 7 vb ] Item. Idem esse patrem et generare, ergo cuicumque conve- 
nit hoc, et illud. Sed divine essentie convenit esse patrem, ergo generare. 
Non sequitur. Non enim ait Augustinus: “idem esse patrem et generare,” 
sed: “idem est patri esse patrem et generare.” Nec est intelligendum: idem 
essentia vel significatione, sed consecutione quia unum sequitur ad aliud. 
Vel, idem est etc., idest eiusdem proprietatis est uterque terminus, scilicet 
“pater” et “generare.” 

Item. Bonum est argummtum a simplici corwersa: pater filii dei est deus, ergo 
deus est pater filii dei; ergo quod predicatur in prima, subicitur in secunda, 
ergo divina essentia est pater filii dei, ergo filius dei est filius divine essen¬ 
tie, ergo divina essentia genuit filium. Ad quod dicimus quod licet argu- 
mentum bonum sit, non tamen quod predicatur in prima, subicitur in 
secunda. Instantia: creator est deus, ergo deus est creator. Bonum est 
argumentum a simplici conversa; ergo quod subicitur in prima, predi¬ 
catur in secunda, ergo idem est deum creatorem esse et deum esse; quod 
falsum est. 

Item. Iste terminus “pater filii dei” tantum hanc personam significat, 
ergo in eadem significatione predicatur de divina essentia vel removetur 
de divina essentia. Si predicatur, ergo divina essentia est pater filii; si 
removetur, ergo divina essentia non est ilia persona. Instantia: hoc no¬ 
men “homo” significat hanc speciem homo, ergo in ilia significatione 
predicatur de istis hominibus vel removetur ab illis. Si predicatur, ergo 
isti homines sunt homo; si removetur, ergo hec species homo non predi¬ 
catur de eis. Nota quod iste terminus “pater” accipitur substantive et adiec- 
tive: substantive acceptus dicitur de divina essentia, adiective non. Unde 
ista propositio “divina substantia est pater” sic potest distingui: “divina 
substantia est pater,” idest ille qui habet filium; sic verum est. Sed habet 
filium; sic non est. Et ut substantive accipiatur, concedi potest “divina 
essentia est pater filii,” adiective non. 
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Anonymous Summa, London, B.L., Royal 9 E XII: 

[fol. 151 va ] Item. Proprietas que predicate de patre cum dicitur “pater 
generat,” predicatur de essentia; ergo divina essentia generat. Instantia: 
species que significatur hoc nomine “homo,” predicatur de pluribus; ergo 
plura sunt homo. 

Item. Idem est esse patrem et generare. 

Respondemus; non habet auctoritatem “idem esse patrem et generare,” 
sed “idem est patri esse patrem et generare,” idest eadem est patris pro¬ 
prietas paternitas [151 vb ] que generatio, et eiusdem proprietatis sunt isti 
termini “pater” et “generare.” 

Item. Divina essentia est pater filii dei, ergo filius dei est filius divine 
essentie, divina igitur essentia genuit filium. 

Item. Deus est dominus diaboli, ergo diabolus est servus dei. Vel divina 
essentia est spirator spiritus sancti, ergo spiritus sanctus spiratur a divina 
essentia. Vel negetur prima. Que tamen ita probari videtur. Necessarium 
est argumentum a simplici comma : pater filii dei est deus, ergo deus est pater 
filii dei; ergo quod predicatur in prima, subicitur in secunda. Instantia: 
creator est deus, ergo deus est creator. Conveniens est argumentum a 
simplici conversa; ergo quod subicitur in prima, predicatur in secunda. 
Idem est ergo deum esse creatorem et esse deum. Quod non concedunt. 

Item. Iste terminus “pater filii dei” tantum hanc personam significat, 
ergo in eadem significatione predicatur de divina essentia vel removetur 
ab ea. Si predicatur, ergo divina essentia est pater filii dei; si removetur, 
ergo divina essentia non est ilia persona. Instantia: hoc nomen “homo” 
significat hanc speciem homo, ergo in ista significatione predicatur de istis 
vel removetur ab istis. Si predicatur, ergo duo homines sunt homo; si 
removetur, ergo hec species homo non predicatur de eis. Nota quod iste 
terminus “pater” sive “pater filii” substantive accipitur secundum quod divi¬ 
na essentia est pater sive pater filii, idest ille qui habet filium; et adieclwe 
secundum quod non dicitur hie terminus de divina essentia, designato 
videlicet divinam essentiam habere filium sive generare. 

Anonymous quaestio, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 
7622: 

[fol. 46 va ] Instantia: hec species homo predicatur de istis duobus, ergo 
isti duo sunt homo. 

Item. Pater filii est deus, ergo deus est pater filii. Bonum est argumentum 
a simplici comma, ergo quod predicatur in prima, subicitur in secunda, et 
quod subicitur in prima, predicatur in secunda; ergo divina essentia est 
pater filii. 
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Item. Divina essentia non est pater filii; hie removetur iste terminus 
“pater”; ergo ilia propositio falsa est; ergo sua contradictoria est vera, 
scilicet essentia divina est pater filii; ergo filius est filius divine essentie. 
Non sequitur. Licet enim “homo” et “homines” significent eandem speciem, 
non tamen removetur ilia species: “homo non est homines.” Vel potest 
esse falsum primum argumentum: creator est deus, ergo deus est creator. 
Locus est a simplici conversa. Ergo cum essentia divina in prima subi- 
ciatur, in secunda predicatur. Non sequitur, quia idem iam esset deum 
esse deum et esse creatorem. 

Peter of Capua, Summa, Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 
Clm. 14508: 

[fol. 2 va ] Item. “Persona est pater,” “persona generat.” Iste due propo- 
sitiones [2 vb ] sunt equipollentes et subiectus terminus communis est utrique; 
ergo et predicata sunt equipollentia. Isti ergo duo termini, “pater,” “ge¬ 
nerat,” sunt equipollentes; ergo de quocumque predicatur unus, et reliquus. 
Sed iste terminus “pater” predicatur de divina essentia, ut “divina essen¬ 
tia est pater.” Igitur et iste terminus “generat” predicatur de eadem, ut 
vere scilicet posset dici “divina essentia generat.” 

Responsio. Prima falsa est. Nam hoc nomen “pater” potest teneri sub¬ 
stantive, et secundum hoc non sunt propositiones equipollentes [...]. 

[2 rb ] Nos vero sicut in subiecto, ita et in predicato concedimus “divi¬ 
na essentia est pater filii.” Nec inde sequitur: “ergo habet filium.” Nam 
conceditur secundum quod hoc nomen “pater” ponitur substantive. Unde 
esset concedendum: “ergo est persona que habet filium.” Ipse vero con- 
cludit acsi teneretur adiective. 

Prepositinus of Cremona, Summa 4.5, p. 218 11 ' 15 : 

Plures negant hanc: “essentia est pater filii”; dicunt enim quod cum 
dico: “essentia est pater,” hoc nomen “pater” ibi tenetur quasi substantive, 
et tantum valet quantum: “essentia est persona generans.” Sed cum dico: 
“essentia est pater filii,” ibi hoc nomen “pater” intelligitur adiective, et tan¬ 
tum valet acsi dicerem: “essentia generat filium.” 
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Introduction 

Cet article se veut une contribution a l’historiographie de la seman¬ 
tique au Moyen Age tardif par une etude de deux questions anonymes, 
conservees dans le manuscrit Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 16.401. 
Ces questions sont vraisemblablement des produits de la faculte des arts 
de l’universite de Paris. Chacun des deux textes est lie a la semantique 
parisienne de la seconde moitie du XIV e siecle, notamment a celle de 
Pierre d’Ailly (c. 1350-1420). A notre connaissance, le manuscrit parisien 
est la seule copie de ces deux questions. 

La premiere question, intitulee Utrum syncategoremati in intellectu corres¬ 
pondent actus et non conceptus, traite le probleme de la correspondance entre 
le langage parle ou ecrit et le langage mental pour une categorie precise 
de termes: les syncategoremes. 1 La seconde question, intitulee Utrum aliquis 


' La notion de syncategoreme est heritee d’un passage des Institutiones grammatical de 
Priscien (ed. M. Hertz, dans: H. Keil (ed.), Grammatici latini, vol. II, p. 54”), et designe 
l’ensemble d’expressions “consignificatives” ( consignificanlia), c’est-a-dire les expressions qui 
n’ont pas de signification en elles-memes, mais seulement en composition avec d’autres 
expressions, appelees categoremes. Cf. l’introduction de N. Kretzmann, Syncategoremata, 
exponibilia, sophismata, dans: N. Kretzmann - A. Kenny - J. Pinborg (ed.), The Cambridge 
History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, p. 211-245. Au XIII' siecle, l’analyse 
des syncategoremes fit l’objet des traites De syncategorematibus, dans lesquels on etudia un 
ensemble relativement stable de termes tant du point de vue de leurs proprietes significatives 
ou referentielles que du point de vue de leurs proprietes syntactiques ou grammaticales. 
Ces traites examinerent les proprietes des diflerents syncategoremes en les regroupant plus 
ou moins systematiquement en fonction des phenomenes que ces termes provoquent, tels 
que la distribution (omnis, lotus), la negation (non, nihil), l’exclusion (solus, tantum), l’exception 
(praeter, nisi), la composition (est), la modalite (necessario, contingenter), la conditionnalite (si, 
quin), la conjunction (et), la disjonction (vel, utrum), la comparaison ( quam) et la reduplica¬ 
tion (inquantum, secundum quod); pour cette systematique, cf. Kretzmann, Syncategoremata, 
p. 213, n. 10. Pour une analyse de ces traites cf. H.A.G. Braakhuis, De 13de eeuwse trac- 
taten over syncategorematische termen. Deel I. Inleidende studie, Leiden 1979 (diss.), part. p. 1 OS- 
351. Au XIV' siecle, l’etude des syncategoremes se fit d’une maniere plus dispersee dans 
les Sommes de logique, notamment dans le traitement de certains sophismes. II n’existe 
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conceptus potest esse aequiuocus,” affronte le probleme de l’equivocite dans le 
langage mental. En ayant trait aux problemes relatifs au langage mental, 
les deux questions s’inscrivent dans un courant de la semantique, dont 
Pinitiateur principal est Guillaume d’Ockham (c. 1285-1347). Avant de 
concentrer notre attention sur nos deux questions anonymes, il nous sem- 
ble done utile d’examiner brievement trois elements de la conception 
semantique ockhamiste, a savoir (i) la notion du langage mental, (a) la 
question de la correspondance et (iii) le probleme de l’equivocite. 

(; i ) Bien qu’Ockham ne fut pas le premier a concevoir l’idee d’un dis¬ 
cours interieur, sa conception de la pensee comme un veritable langage 
mental constitue neanmoins Pun des elements novateurs de sa theorie 
semantique. 2 Des le debut de sa Summa logicae, Ockham introduit l’idee 
de trois plans de langage, ecrit, vocal et con^u, correspondant a trois 
types de termes, ecrits, vocaux et con 9 us. A Poppose des termes ecrits et 
vocaux, qui appartiennent a une langue particuliere ( lingua ) et qui se ma- 
nifestent en dehors de Pesprit, les termes con 9 us sont des intentions ou 
des passions de l’ame, qui ne relevent d’aucune langue et demeurent dans 
Pesprit. Tout comme les termes ecrits et vocaux, les termes con^us sont 
aptes a etre les constituants d’une proposition et a s’organiser en un veri¬ 
table langage mental. Celui-ci se trouve de fa 9 on identique chez tous les 
humains et il est anterieur a toutes les langues particulieres. 3 

La priorite du langage mental par rapport au langage ecrit et vocal 
vient de la nature des termes qui constituent ces trois plans de langage. 
Le concept, constituant du langage mental, est un signe naturel d’une 
chose, forme dans Pesprit de fa 9 on purement naturelle suite a la ren¬ 
contre de Pesprit et de la chose. Les termes ecrits et vocaux, en revanche, 
sont des signes conventionnels, institues arbitrairement pour signifier ce 
que les concepts signifient de maniere naturelle. Il existe done un rap- 


pas d’aper<pu general du developpement de la theorie des syncategoremes au XTV' siecle, 
mais on peut consulter J. Biard, Logique et theorie du signe au XIV siecle, Paris 1989, passim, 
et A. Maieru, Terminologia logica della tarda scolastica, Roma 1972, passim. 

2 Pour ce qui suit, cf. Biard, Logique, p. 52-73; C. Michon, Nominalisme. La theorie de la 
signification d’Occam, Paris 1994, part. p. 143-72 et 232-36; C.G. Normore, Ockham on men¬ 
tal language, dans: J.C. Smith (ed.), Historical foundations of cognitive science, Dordrecht 1990, 
p. 53-70 et C. Panaccio, La philosophic du langage de Guillaume d’Occam, dans: S. Ebbesen 
(ed.), Sprachtheorien in Spatantike und Mittelalter, Tubingen 1995, p. 184-206. Pour les stades 
du developpement de la theorie ockhamiste du langage mental, dont nous faisons ici abstrac¬ 
tion, cf. E. Karger, Theories de la pensee, de ses objets et de son discours chez Guillaume d’Occam, 
dans: Dialogue 33 (1994), p. 437-56 et Ead., William of Ockham, Walter Chatton and Adam 
Wodeham on the Objects of Knowledge and Belief, dans: Vivarium 33.2 (1995), p. 171-96. 

3 Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 1, ed. Ph. Boehner - G. Gal - St. Brown, St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y., 1974 ( Opera philosophica, I), p. 7 13-25 . 
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port de subordination entre ces differents types de termes. Toutefois, ce 
rapport de subordination ne conceme pas l’objet de la signification des 
termes. En effet, Ockham renonce a la conception aristotelico-boecienne, 
selon laquelle le mot vocal signifie le concept, tandis que le concept congoit 
les choses reelles. 4 Pour lui, au contraire, chacun des trois types de ter¬ 
mes signifie directement et sans intermediate les choses reelles de sorte 
que les termes ecrits, vocaux et congus sont tous a titre d’egalite des 
signes des choses. Seulement leurs significations sont hierarchisees du fait 
que les concepts signifient de fagon premiere et naturelle ce que les ter¬ 
mes ecrits et vocaux signifient de maniere derivee et conventionnelle. 5 

(it) Les trois plans de langage s’organisent selon une structure sem- 
blable, sans que pour autant il existe entre eux un isomorphisme exact. 
Partant de l’organisation grammaticale du langage parle, Ockham deter¬ 
mine avec precision quelles categories ont un correspondant dans le lan¬ 
gage mental. Le critere mis en oeuvre pour trancher cette question est 
celui de la pertinence semantique. De fagon generate, n’ont de correspon¬ 
dant dans le langage mental que les elements necessaires pour determiner 


4 Cf. Boece, In librum Aristotelis Peri hermeneias, prima editio, I, 1, ed. C. Meiser, Leipzig 
1877, p. 37 1315 : “Rem concipit intellectus, intellectum vero voces designant, ipsas vero 
voces litterae significant” (cf. secunda editio, I, 1, ed. C. Meiser, Leipzig 1880, p. 20 27 ' 28 ). 
Ailleurs, Boece donne un schema quelque peu different, selon lequel le mot signifie prin- 
cipalement le concept, et secondairement la chose, cf. p. 40 ls ' 22 : “Vox enim et intellectum 
rei significat et ipsam rem. ut cum dico lapis et intellectum lapidis et ipsum lapidem id 
est ipsam substantiam designat, sed prius intellectum, secundum vero loco significat rem. 
ergo non omnia quae vox significat passiones animae sunt, sed ilia sola quae prima; prius 
enim significat intellectus, secundo vero loco res.” C’est Buridan qui, dans le cadre d’une 
conception ockhamiste de la semantique, a remis en valeur le second schema boecien. 
D’apres Buridan, le mot vocal signifie d’abord et de fagon directe un concept, et, par l’in- 
termediaire du concept, il signifie la chose elle-meme. Le concept constitue done le signifie 
immediat du mot ( significatum immediatum), alors que la chose reelle en est le signifie ultime 
(.signification ultimatum). Cf. Jean Buridan, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. M.E. Reina, dans: 
Rivista critica di storia della filosofia 12 (1957), p. 175-208 et 323-52, part. 202 w ~ 65 : “Propter 
alias clausulas rememorandum est quod ante dictum fuit, videlicet quod dictiones cate- 
gorematicae innatae supponere significant res aliquas mediantibus conceptibus, secundum 
quos conceptus vel similes impositae sunt ad significandum; sic ergo illas res istis concep¬ 
tibus conceptas vocamus ultimata significata in proposito, illos autem conceptus vocamus 
significata immediata." Pour un apergu general de la semantique buridanienne, cf. Biard, 
Logique, p. 162-202. Le vocabulaire buridanien de significatum immediatum et ultimatum a ete 
repris entre autres par Marsile d’Inghen, Suppositions, ed. E.P. Bos, Marsilius of Inghen. 
Treatises on the Properties of Terms. A First Critical Edition of the Suppositions, Ampliations, 
Appellations, Restrictions and Alienations, Dordrecht/Boston/Lancaster 1983, p. 54 11 ' 23 , et 
Pierre d’Ailly, cf. infra, p. 108, n. 93. 

5 Summa logicae, I, 1, ed. cit., p. 7 26 -8 34 et 8 46 ’ 52 . Cf. egalement Expositio in librum Perihermeneias 
Aristotelis, Prooemium, 2, ed Ph. Boehner - St. Brown, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1978 ( Opera 
Philosophica, II), p. 347 5 - 18 . 
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la signification et la valeur de verite d’une proposition. Tous les elements, 
au contraire, qui ne tiennent qu’a l’omementation ou a la congruence 
du discours, et non a la signification et la verite, n’appartiennent qu’au 
langage vocal et ecrit. 6 II s’ensuit que le langage mental obtient le statut 
d’un langage ideal, epure de tous les elements semantiquement non per¬ 
tinents, notamment de toute synonymie et de toute redondance. 

(iii) Dans cette conception de la semantique, la question de Pequivo- 
cite se pose de deux fa^ons differentes. 7 (a) A proprement parler, les 
notions d’univocite et d’equivocite ne s’appliquent pas aux concepts, mais 
seulement aux termes conventionnels, 8 du fait que l’univocite ou l’equivo- 
cite d’un terme se definit justement par sa subordination a un ou plusieurs 
concepts: un terme est univoque lorsqu’il est subordonne a un seul concept, 
alors qu’il est equivoque dans le cas ou il correspond a une pluralite de 
concepts diflferents. 9 De cette definition generate decoulent les deux pre- 


6 La question de la correspondance entre le langage conventionnel et le langage men¬ 
tal est traitee notamment a deux endroits: Summa hgbae, I, 3, ed. cit., p. 11 '-4' 04 et Quodlibeta 
septan, V, 8, ed. J.C. Wey, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1980 ( Opera theologica, IX), p. 508'-13 136 . 
Cf. Biard, Logique, p. 64-6 et Panaccio, La philosophic du langage, p. 187-8. 

7 Pour la notion d’equivocite cf. E.J. Ashworth, Equivocation and Analogy in Fourteenth Century 
Logic: Ockham, Burley and Buridan, dans: B. Mojsisch - O. Pluta (ed.), Historia philosophiac medii 
aeoi. Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1991, I, 
p. 23-43; Ead., “Nulla propositio est distinguenda”: la notion t/’equivocatio chez Albert de Saxe, 
dans: J. Biard (ed.), Itineraires d’Albert de Saxe. Paris-Vienne au XIV siecle, Paris 1991, p. 149- 
60; S. Ebbesen, Can Equivocation be Eliminated?, dans: Studia Mediewistyczne 18 (1977), 
p. 103-24, et les etudes reunies par I. Rosier, L’ambiguite. Cinq etudes historiques, Lille 1988. 

8 Summa logicae, I, 13, ed. cit., p. 44 1<MJ : “Est autem primo sciendum quod sola vox vel 
aliud signum ad piacitum institutum est aequivocum vel univocum, et ideo intentio ani- 
mae vel conceptus non est aequivocus nec univocus proprie loquendo.” 

9 Ibid., p. 45 13 " 15 et 46 42 ' 47 : “Est autem vox ilia aequivoca quae significans plura non est 
signum subordinatum uni conceptui, sed est signum unum pluribus conceptibus seu intentio- 
nibus animae subordinatum. (...) Univocum autem dicitur omne illud quod est subordina¬ 
tum uni conceptui, sive signified plura sive non. Tamen proprie loquendo non est univocum 
nisi signified vel natum sit significare plura aeque primo, ita tamen quod non signified 
ilia plura nisi quia una intentio animae significat ilia, ita quod sit signum subordinatum 
in significando uni signo naturali, quod est intentio seu conceptus animae.” Cf. egalement 
Expositio in Ubrum praedicamentorum Aristotelis, ed. G. Gal, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1978 ( Opera 
phibsophica, II), p. 143 172175 . Des definitions semblables se trouvent chez Buridan et Marsile 
d’Inghen. Cf Jean Buridan, Quaestiones in praedicamenta, ed. J. Schneider, Munchen 1983, 
p. 4 45 -5 53 et Marsile d’Inghen, Quaestiones in praedicamenta, ms. Wien, ONB, 5467, f. 13”: 
“Tertio est notandum quod principaliter termini vocales dicuntur univoci aut equivoci 
propter unitatem vel pluralitatem conceptuum quibus tales termini correspondent. Unde, 
si conceptus sit unus correspondens tali termino pro suo significato, dicitur univocus, si 
autem conceptus tali termino correspondens non sit unus sed plures respectu significatorum 
talis termini, tunc talis terminus dicitur equivocus. Et hoc est propter hoc, quod voces sunt 
conceptibus subordinate; et ideo si est unus conceptus, terminus dicitur univocus quasi habens 
unius conceptus significationem; si autem habet plures, dicitur equivocus quasi indifferenter et equi- 
vaUnter significans sua significata plurium conceptuum.” 
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miers modes d’equivocation qu’Ockham distingue a la suite d’Aristote: 
l’equivocite a casu et a consilio. Un terme est equivoque a casu lorsqu’il est 
subordonne, a titre d’egalite, a plusieurs concepts distincts, du fait qu’il 
a re 5 u plusieurs impositions distinctes et non reliees. En revanche, un 
terme est equivoque a consilio lorsqu’il est subordonne a un concept de 
par son imposition principale, et a un autre de par une imposition se- 
condaire que le terme re 5 oit a cause d’une relation quelconque entre son 
signifie premier et son signifie secondaire. 10 L’equivocite selon les deux 
premiers modes d’equivocation s’attache done a la signification d’un terme 
conventionnel. Elle se resout par un recours au langage mental. 

( b ) L’equivocite selon le troisieme mode d’equivocation, en revanche, 
ne s’attache pas a la signification, mais a la supposition d’un terme." 
Distinguee de la significatio, qui appartient a un terme en lui-meme indepen- 
damment de tout contexte d’usage, la notion de supposilio designe la fonc- 
tion referentielle d’un terme au sein d’une proposition. Un terme est alors 
equivoque selon le troisieme mode d’equivocation lorsqu’il suppose de 
differentes manieres dans une proposition. Ainsi le terme homo est equi¬ 
voque dans les propositions suivantes homo est animal, homo est species et 
homo est nomen, ou le meme terme est pris respectivement en supposition 
personnelle, simple et materielle, sans changer de signification par une 
nouvelle imposition quelconque. Or du fait qu’Ockham admet la tripli- 
cite de supposition personnelle, simple et materielle autant dans le langage 
mental que dans le langage conventionnel, 12 le probleme de l’equivocite 


10 Summa logicae, I, 13, ed. cit., p. 45 25 ' 33 , III-4, 2, p. 753 48 ” et III-4, 3, p. 756 117 . 

" Ibid., III-4, 4, p. 759'-60 8 : “Circa tertium modum aequivocationis est primo scien¬ 
dum quod tunc est tertius modus aequivocationis quando aliqua dictio non accipitur pro 
diversis significatis, sed ex hoc solum quod alicui comparator quod non plus pertinet ad 
primarium significatum quam ad secundarium. Et iste modus non accidit ex hoc quod vox 
potest significare diversa, sicut contingit in duobus primis modis, sed ex hoc quod eadem 
vox potest supponere pro diversis.” 

12 Ibid., I, 64, p. 197 56 ' 9 : “Sicut autem talis diversitas suppositions potest competere ter- 
mino vocali et scripto, ita etiam potest competere termino mentali, quia intentio potest 
supponere pro illo quod significat et pro se ipsa et pro voce et pro scripto.” Sur ce point, 
Buridan est en disaccord avec Ockham. D’apres Buridan, le seul type de supposition admis 
dans le langage mental est la supposition personnelle; cf. Jean Buridan, Summulae, VII, De 
fallaciis, ed. S. Ebbesen, The Summulae, Tractalus VII, De fallaciis, dans: J. Pinborg (ed.), The 
logic of John Buridan, Copenhagen 1976, p. 139-60, part. 156: “Sciendum est ergo, ut mihi 
videtur, quod suppositio materialis non est nisi ratione vocis significativae: nullus enim ter¬ 
minus in propositione mentali supponit materialiter, sed semper personaliter, quia non 
utimur terminis mentalibus ad placitum, sicut vocibus et scripturis, numquam enim eadem 
oratio mentalis diversas significationes vel acceptationes habet.” Albert de Saxe, en revanche, 
admet deux types de supposition dans le langage mental, supposition personnelle et materielle; 
cf. Albert de Saxe, Perutilis logica, II, 3, ed. Chr. Kann, Die Eigenschaften der Termini. Erne 
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se pose ici de fa?on particulierement difficile. Car contrairement aux deux 
premiers modes d’equivocation, l’equivocite ne peut se resoudre ici par 
un recours au langage mental, mais elle se trouve reportee dans le lan- 
gage mental lui-meme. 13 

A partir des annees 1320, la semantique ockhamiste a fait ecole a 
Paris. 14 Elle a ete assumee, elaboree mais aussi transformee notamment 
par Jean Buridan (c. 1295-1360), Albert de Saxe (c. 1316-1390), Marsile 
d’Inghen (c. 1340-1396), Pierre d’Ailly et bien d’autres, pour constituer 
un courant de pensee designe par la suite comme nominalisme ou via 
modema. lb G’est dans ce courant que se situent nos textes anonymes. 

Dans la suite, nous concentrerons d’abord notre attention sur le 
contenu, la composition et la datation du manuscrit Paris, B.N., lat. 16.401 
qui a conserve nos deux questions. Ensuite, nous donnerons une exposi¬ 
tion du contenu des deux questions. Finalement, nous examinerons le 
rapport entre les deux questions et le traite Conceptus de Pierre d’Ailly. 
Une edition des deux questions sera donnee en appendice. 

I. Le manuscrit Paris, BJV., lat. 16.401 

Le manuscrit Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 16.401 (anciennement 
Sorbonne 989, 1708) est un manuscrit en papier de 213 feuillets. B se 
compose de deux parties, dont la premiere compte 11 cahiers, mis en 
desordre, et la seconde 7 cahiers. Les dimensions du papier sont identi- 


Untersitchung zur Perutilis logica Alberts von Sachsen, Leiden/New York/Koln 1994, p. 174' 6 -76 6 . 
Cf. infra, p. 101, n. 68 et 69. 

13 Summa logicae, III-4, 4, ed. cit., p. 763" 3 " 7 : “Et est notandum quod iste tertius modus 
aequivocationis potest reperiri in propositione pure mentali, quamvis duo primi modi non 
habeant locum nisi in signis ad placitum institutis. Unde ista propositio mentalis homo est 
species distingui potest, eo quod subiectum potest supponere significative vel pro se ipso.” 
Pour le probleme de l’equivocite dans le langage mental chez Ockham cf. J. Trentman, 
Ockham on Mental, dans: Mind 79 (1970), p. 586-90; P.V. Spade, Synonymy and equivocation 
in Ockham’s mental language, dans: Journal of the History of Philosophy 18 (1980), p. 9-22 
et Michon, Nominalisme, p. 222-36. 

14 Pour la diffusion de la semantique ockhamiste a Paris, cf. WJ. Courtenay, The Reception 
of Ockham’s Thought at the University of Paris, dans: Z. Kaluza - P. Vignaux (ed.), Pretwe et 
raisons a I’universite de Paris. Logique, ontologie et theologie au XIV siecle, Paris 1984, p. 43-64, 
part. 44-7. 

15 L’emploi du terme “nominalisme” dans l’historiographie modeme a etc analyse par 
W.J. Courtenay, In Search of Nominalism. Two Centuries of Historical Debate, dans: R. Imbach 
- A. Maieru (ed.), Gli studi di filosofia medievale fra Otto e Novecento: contribute a un bilancio storio- 
grafico, Rome 1991, p. 233-51. Pour la via modema, cf. A.L. Gabriel, “Via antiqua” and “via 
modema” and the Migration of Paris Students and Masters to the German Universities in the Fifteenth 
Century, dans: A. Zimmermann (ed.), Antiqui und Modemi. Traditionsbewuftsein und Fortschritts- 
bewufitsein im spdten Mittelalter, Berlin 1974, p. 439-83. 
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ques dans les deux parties, a savoir 220 X 145 mm (justification: 170 X 
110 mm). L’ecriture s’etend sur une colonne d’entre 40 et 50 lignes. La 
numerotation des feuillets est tardive; le premier feuillet est numerate 1-3; 
les feuillets 211 a 213 ne sont pas numerates. 16 

Voici le contenu du manuscrit: 

1. Ff. l-3 r -26 v : Henri de Langenstein, Contra disceptationes et contrarias 
praedicationes fratrum mendicantium super conceptione beatissimae Mariae virginis et 
contra maculam sancto Bernardo mendaciter impositam.' 1 “Incipit epistola de ma¬ 
cula bemardi contra impugnacionem sanctorum doctorum ad clarifica- 
cionem uirginalis integritatis et puritatis matris domini uirginis gloriose. 
Venerendis in Christo. . .—. .. et nos liberati sumus. Et sic finitur epis- 


16 La composition materielle du manuscrit est comme suit. 

Les cahiers de la premiere partie: 

I signe n, 6 + 6 (ff. 1-3-14); 

II signe o, 6 + 6 (ff. 15-26); 

III signe /,5 + 5 (ff. 27-36); 

IV signe m, 5 + 5 (ff. 37-46); 

V signe *,4 + 4 (ff. 47-54); 

VI signe b, 5 + 5 + 3 (ff. 55-67); 

VII signe/6 + 6 (ff. 68-78“’); 

VIII signe g, V + 7 (ff. 79-91); 

IX signe h, 6 + 6 (ff. 92-103); 

X signe i, 3 + 3 (ff. 104-9); 

XI signe a, 5 + 5 (ff 110-19). 

Les filigranes de la premiere partie sont: n“7511, 3361, 6475 et 69 (?) du dictionnaire 

de C.M. Briquet, Les Jiligranes. Dictionnaire historique des marques du papier des leur apparition vers 
1282 jusqu’en 1600, 1907 (repr. Amsterdam 1968), t. III. 

Les cahiers de la seconde partie: 

XII signe a, 4 + 4 (ff. 120-7); 

XIII signe *,6 + 6 (ff. 128-39); 

XIV signe c, 8 + 8 (ff 140-55); 

XV signe <8 + 8 (ff. 156-71); 

XVI signe <,8 + 8 (ff. 172-87); 

XVII signe/ 8 + 8 (ff. 188-203); 

XVIII signe g, 6 + 6' 1 (ff. 204, 204 b “, 205-10 et 3 non numerates). 

Les filigranes de la seconde partie sont: n“ 6475 et 6358 du dictionnaire de Briquet. 

17 Cf. Th. Hohmann, Initienregister der Werke Heinrichs von Langenstein, dans: Traditio 32 
(1976), p. 399-426, part. 417, n° 203. L. Hain, Repcrtorium Bibliographicum, II. 1, Stuttgart/Paris 
1826 (repr.: Milan 1948), n“ 8403-8405 connait trois editions de cet ouvrage: Milan 1480, 
Strasbourg 1500 et Bale 1500; Hohmann, ibid., p. 417, n° 203 mentionne une quatrieme: 
Strasbourg 1516 (ed. J. Wimpheling). D’apres K.J. Heilig, Kritische Studien zum Schrifttum der 
beiden Heinriche von Hessen, dans: Romische Quartalschrift fur christliche Altertumskunde und 
fur Kirchengeschichte 40 (1932), p. 105-76, part. 136-7, la lettre a ete ecrite a Vienne en 
1390. Cf. egalement A. Emmen, Heinrich von Langenstein und die Diskussion uher die Empfangnis 
Mariens. Seine Stellungnahme—Anderung seiner Ansicht — Einfluss, dans: J. Auer - H. Volk (ed.), 
Theologie in Geschichte und Gegenwart [Festschrift fur Michael Schmaus], Miinchen 1957, 
p. 625-50. 
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tola, Deo gracias. Explicit epistola magistri henrici de hassia in sacra 
pagina doctoris eximii de macula bead bemardi contra impugnaciones 
sanctorum doctorum ad clarificacionem uirginalis integritatis et puritatis 
matris domini gloriose etc.” 

(F. 27 r blanc; f. 27 v inscr.: “Sequitur tractatus contra coniunctionistas 
(sup. lin .: contra astrologos) de euentibus futurorum editus a uenerabili 
magistro, magistro henrico de assia.”) 

2. Ff. 28 r -45 v : Henri de Langenstein, Tractatus contra astrologos coniunc¬ 
tionistas de eventibus juturorum. m “Odit obseruantes uanitates superuacue ideo 
sic uiguit uniuersitas parisiensis semper in iudicio et ueritate . . .—. . . que 
tandem putrefacte exalant in aera. Et sic est finis, Deo laus. Explicit trac¬ 
tatus contra coniunctionistas de euentibus futurorum editus a uenerabili 
magistro, magistro henrico de hassia” (f. 45 v : tabula capitulorum). 

(Ff. 46 r v blancs) 

3. Ff. 47 r -54 v : Henri de Langenstein, Quaestio de tactu corporum duro- 
rum , 19 “Questio est ista: utrum quodlibet corpus durum sit alteri inmedi- 
ate quomodolibet naturaliter approximate. Et arguitur quod non, sic: 
quelibet duo corpora dura...—. . . dixi solum disputatiue et magis inten- 
cione dandi occasionem aliis ueritatem inueniendi quam pertinaciter 
alicui presumptuose asserendi. Laus Deo finis est. Explicit questio de cor- 
poribus duris determinata per reuerendum doctorem sacre theologie, 
uidelicet magistrum henricum de hassia, speculatorem subtilem cui mer- 
ces in celo sit copiosa. Amen, amen, amen, amen.” 

4. Ff. 55 r -67 v : Henri de Langenstein, De reprobatione ecentricorum et epi- 
ciclorum. w “Cum inferiorum cognicio ad celestium conducit inquisicionem, 
nam ea que ex his apud nos sunt, uelut experimentaliter comprehendi- 
mus ...—... sed sufficit michi pro nunc in generali medium tetigisse. Et 


18 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 412, n° 139; L. Thorndike - P. Kibre, A Catalogue of 
Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin, London 1963 2 , col. 978. Ce texte a ete edite 
par H. Pruckner, Studien gu den astrologischen Schriften des Heinrich von Langenstein, Leipzig 1933, 
p. 139-206. Pour une exposition du contenu du traite cf. Pruckner, ibid., p. 43-72. D’apres 
Pruckner, le traite date de 1373. 

19 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 421, n° 250; Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1666; 
N.H. Steneck, Science and Creation in the Middle Ages. Henry of Langenstein (d. 1397) cm Genesis, 
Notre Dame/London 1976, p. 195. Voir infra, p. 86, n. 29. 

20 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 404, n° 38; Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 309; 
Steneck, Science and Creation, p. 195. Une analyse de ce traite est donnee par C. Kren, 
Homocentric Astronomy in the Latin West: The De reprobatione eccentricorum et epiclicorum 
of Henry of Hesse, dans: Isis 59 (1968), p. 269-81. Le traite date de 1364; cette date se 
trouve dans le texte meme du traite, f. 62 r de notre manuscrit: “... et hoc isto tempore, 
scilicet anno 1364.” 
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sic huius ymaginacionis est finis contra excentricos et epycyclos, a ue- 
nerabili magistro henrico de hassia parisius ordinate.” 

5. Ff. 68 r -91 v : Henri de Langenstein, De habitudine causarum et influxu 
naturae communis. 2 ' “Quia scire uellem modum naturalis aministracionis et 
regiminis naturaliter agentem mundi inferioris a superiori celestium sub- 
celestiumque causarum .. .—. .. infra ipsum trahat sursum quantum est 
de se uidetur patere propositum. Et sic est finis huius tractatus. Explicit 
tractatus de habitudine causarum et influxu nature communis respectu 
inferiorum, quern edit magister henricus de hassia subtilis speculator. Deo 
gracias, Deo gracias.” 

6. Ff. 92 r -106 r : Henri de Langenstein, De reductione effectuum specialium 
in virtutes communes 22 (f. 92 r inscr.: “Incipiunt capitula et materie capitulo- 
rum”). “Primum capitulum est de modo inuencionis philosophic naturalis. 
Secundum de limitacione formarum substancialium ad distinctas dis- 
posiciones complexionarias. (...) Propter admirari inceperunt antiquitus 
homines philosophari. Admiracio siquidem ...—... sanctis angelis inue- 
nitur forcius malignis spiritibus. Deo gracias, amen. Explicit quidam trac¬ 
tatus de reductione effectuum in uirtutes communes scriptus per etc.” 

(Ff. 106 V -9 V blancs) 

7. Ff. 110 r -19 r : Henri de Langenstein, Quaestio de cometa. 23 “Anno 
domini millesimo ccc mo lx mo octauo a uigilia palmarum usque ad tres 
septimanas parisius uisus fuit cometes tempore crepusculi uespertini in 
parte ...—... et superficialiter absque pertinacia taliter finire. Explicit 
tractatus disputacionis cum astrologis super iudiciis apparicionum come¬ 
tarum et est totum questio una determinata a reuerende distinctionis uiro 
magistro henrico de hacia, doctore in sacra pagina ac in artibus etc.” 

8. Ff. 120 r -25 v : Gauthier Burley, De primo et ultimo instanti. 2 * “Questio 
de instantibus a Waltero Burlay. Utrum sit dare primum et ultimum 


21 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 415, n° 176; Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1223; 
Steneck, Science and Creation, p. 194. Pour une analyse de cet ouvrage cf. P. Pirzio, Le 
prospettivefilosofiche del trattato di Enrico di Langenstein (1325-1397) “De habitudine causarum,’’ dans: 
Rivista critica di Storia della Filosofia 24 (1969), p. 363-73. D’apres Pirzio, ibid., p. 363, 
le traite date de peu avant 1372-3. 

22 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 414, n° 160; Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1143; 
Steneck, Science and Creation, p. 195. Le traite date probablement d’avant 1374, cf Steneck, 
ibid., p. 16. 

23 Cf. Hohmann, Initienregister, p. 402, n° 13; Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 103. 
Cf. egalement Pruckner, Studien, p. 9-16 (la liste des autres mss.), p. 23-43 (une analyse du 
contenu de 1’ouvrage) et 89-138 (l’edition). D’apres Pruckner, Studien, p. 9, le traite date 
de 1368-9. 

24 Cf Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1671; A. Una Juarez, La filosofia del sigh XIV. 
Contexto cultural de Walter Burley, Madrid 1978, p. 77-8. Une analyse de ce traite se trouve 
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instans in quo res permanens habet esse. Et quia Philosophus dicit quod 
est dare primum et non ultimum, ideo probatur primo quod non est dare 
primum, et secundo quod sit dare ultimum ...—... est dare ultimum. 
Et sic patet quid sit dicendum de ilia questione, que compilata est a 
magistro waltero burley anglico sacre theologie doctore eximio, et sic est 
finis.” 

(Ff. 126 r -27 v blancs) 

9. Ff. 128 r '49 v : Anonyme (Jean de Hollande), De primo et ultimo instanti , 25 
“Philosophus in 8° physicorum ponit aliquas regulas de primo instanti et 
ultimo. Quas quidem intermiscue suscipientes plerumque ...—... quod 
sint singula uera uel necessaria, sed sufficit michi quod sint utilia etc. Et 
sic est finis huius tractatus, deo laus etc. Explicit tractatus de instantibus 
bonus et utilis etc.” 

10. Ff. 149 v -66 v : Anonyme (Richard Kilvington?), Quaestio de intensione 
formarum. 26 “Questio est ista: utrum qualitas suscipit magis et minus. Et 


dans P. Feltrin - M. Parodi, II problema del primo e ultimo istante in Walter Burley, dans: Me- 
dioevo 9 (1983), p. 137-78. Une edition de ce texte est faite par H. Shapiro - C. Shapiro, 
De primo et ultimo instanti des Walter Burley, dans: Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic 47 
(1965), p. 157-73. D’apres J.A. Weisheipl, Repertorium Mertonense, dans: Mediaeval Studies 
31 (1969), p. 174-224, part. 205, le traite de Burley est anterieur a 1327; Feltrin - Parodi, 
II problema, p. 141 donnent 1327. 

25 D’apres Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1045, il s’agit de la question De primo et 
ultimo instanti de Jean de Hollande. Pour la vie et les oeuvres de Jean de Hollande, cf. E.P. 
Bos, John of Holland. Four tracts on logic (suppositiones, fallacie, obligationes, insolubilia). First Critical 
Edition from the Manuscripts with an Introduction and Indices, Nijmegen 1985 (Artistarium, 5), 
p. *13*-*33*. D’apres C. Wilson, William Heytesbuy. Medieoal Logic and the Rise of Mathematical 
Physics, Madison 1960, p. 33, la question de Jean de Hollande date de 1369. 

26 Cette question a ete attribuee a une serie d’auteurs diflerents, a savoir a Roger 
Swyneshed (cf. J.A. Weisheipl, Roger Swyneshed, O.S.B., Logician, Natural Philosopher, and Theologian, 
dans: Oxford Studies Presented to Daniel Callus, Oxford 1964, p. 230-52, part. 241), a Richard 
Swineshead (cf Weisheipl, Repertorium Mertonense, p. 221), ainsi qu’a Thomas de Wylton (cf. 
Weisheipl, ibid., p. 223). D’apres Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1665, qui connais- 
sent trois copies de cette question, le ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Can. Misc. 226 (ff 
38 ra -42") l’attribue a un certain Thomas de Anglia, alors que notre manuscrit l’aurait 
attribuee a Marsile d’Inghen. A la suite du catalogue de Thorndike et Kibre, la question 
est generalement attribuee a Marsile d’Inghen. Cf Z. Kaluza, Nicolas d’Autrecourt. Ami de la 
verite, Paris 1995 ( Histoire litteraire de la France, t. XIII, fasc. 1), p. 197, n. 161. L’attribution 
a Marsile se fonde sur l’inventaire des manuscrits latins de la Bibliotheque Nationale, pub- 
lie par L. Delisle (Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes 31 (1870), p. 187). Cependant, on 
le voit, notre ms. n’attribue a Marsile d’Inghen que la question Utrum corpora dura possunt 
seirwicem tangere (ff 170 V -7 V ), et non pas l’ensemble des textes des ff 149 v -77 v . L’attribution 
de la question Utrum qualitas suscipit magis et minus a Richard Kilvington suit la conjecture 
d’E.D. Sylla, The Oxford Calculators and the Mathematics of Motion, 1320-1350. Physics and 
Measurement by Latitudes, New York/London 1991, p. 435-46. En effet, la question de notre 
ms. est identique avec la deuxieme d’une serie de quatre “quaestiones compilatas a reverendo 
viro magistro Ricardo super libro Physicorum” conservee dans le ms. Venezia, Bibl. Marc., VI 
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uidetur quod non, quia tunc latitudo caliditatis foret infinita et per conse- 
quens caliditas in summo foret infinita; consequens est falsum; igitur 
etc....—... potest incipere esse uerum. Et sic est finis questionis de inten- 
sione formarum.” 

11. Ff. 166 v -8 r : Anonyme, Quaestio utrum syncategoremati in intellectu corres¬ 
pondent actus et non conceptus. 21 “Questio est hec: utrum sincathegoremati in 
intellectu correspondeat actus et non conceptus. Arguitur primo quod 
non ...—... patet de primo conceptu ipsius intellectus, scilicet de indiui- 
duo uago, qui est connotatiuus” (le texte s’arrete au milieu des reponses 
aux arguments quod non ; le copiste a laisse un blanc d’environ 15 lignes 
jusqu’a la question suivante). 

12. Ff. 168 r -70 v : Anonyme, Quaestio utrum aliquis conceptus potest esse aequi- 
vocusP “Questio est hec: utrum aliquis conceptus potest esse equiuocus. 
Et arguitur primo quod sic. Nam aliquis conceptus potest capi. . .—... 
ergo sequitur quod est in dictione. Et sic est finis istius questionis bone 
et utilis, etc.” 

13. Ff. 170 V -7 V : (attribuee a) Marsile d’Inghen, Quaestio de tactu corpo- 
rum durorumP “Questio michi multum dubia et non inmerito dubitanda 


72 (ff. 8I'M 12*, 168 ra -9 va ; la question Utrum qualitas suscipit magis et minus se trouve aux ff. 
89 rb -101”). D’apres Sylla (ibid., p. 436), ce magister Ricardus est probablement la merae per- 
sonne que Richard Kilvington. En admettant la conjecture de Sylla, et en supposant que 
Kilvington ait redige son commentaire de la Physique a Oxford, plus precisement, pendant 
sa regence en philosophic, il s’ensuit que le texte date probablement des annees 1324-26; 
cf. N. Kretzmann - B. Ensign Kretzmann, The Sophismata of Richard Kilvington, Cambridge 
1990, p. xviii-xxviii, part, xxv-xxvi. 

22 Voir appendice I. 

28 Voir appendice II. 

29 Cf. Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1202, qui connaissent une seule copie de 
cette question, a savoir le ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. Misc. 177, fols. 62-(66), 
qu’ils attribuent a Albertinus de Placentia, a la suite de H.O. Coxe, Catalogue codicum man- 
uscriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae, pars tertia codices Graecos et Latinos canonicianos complectens, Oxford 
1854, col. 557, n° 9. A son tour, Coxe suit la tabula contentorum in volumine, f. 213: “xj° 
Questio de Contactu corporum durorum secundum Albertinum de placentia. fo 75.” 
Ensuite, Thorndike - Kibre, A Catalogue, col. 1635, mentionnent une question intitulee 
“utrum corpora dura possint se. ..,” conservee dans le ms. Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica, lat. 4455 (f. 99 va -102 va ), laquelle en realite est identique avec la notre. Enfin, 
le ms. Bologna, Biblioteca Universitaria, 2567, ff. 57 ra -60 vb , a conserve un fragment de la 
merae question, a savoir les premiers 21 arguments quod sic (ff. 57 R *-57 vb ); apres ces 21 
arguments, le texte qui suit est celui de la question De tactu corporum durorum de Blaise de 
Parme, qui a ete conservee dans plusieurs copies. Pour les mss. de la question de Blaise 
cf. G. Federici Vescovini, Opere di Biagio Pelacani da Parma, dans: G. Federici Vescovini - 
F. Barocelli (ed.), Filosojia, scienga e astrologia nel Trecento europeo. Biagio Pelacani Parmense, Padova 
1992, p. 181-216, part. 190. 

Dans une serie de trois articles, nous esperons editer prochainement trois questions De 
tactu corporum durorum, a savoir celle attribuee tantot a Marsile d’Inghen tantot a Albertin 
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est hec: utrum corpora dura possunt seinuicem tangere. Et arguitur primo 
quod sic ...—... et hec de questione prout dei adiutorio sub correctione 
melius dicencium sint breuiter dicta et parcite michi in quibus male dixi, 
quia istam questionem nunquam uidi determinatam. Explicit questio com- 
pleta a uenerabili magistro mercilio de Inghen etc.” 

14.1 Ff. 178 r -98 r : Anonyme, Sophismata. 30 “In hoc tractatulo aliqua 
sophismata communia sophismata conscribam. Quorum primum sit hoc: 
deus est; quod sine probacione aliqua ex fide nostra suppono esse uerum. 
Improbatur sic ...—(f. 19l r ) Sophisma secundum in ordine est hoc: homo 
est asinus aliquibus racionibus, quibus probandum. Cuius impossibilita- 
tem et falsitatem sine aliqua probacione suppono notam ...—... haberi 
possent sufficienter ex premissis. Et sic est finis sophismatum, deo exinde 
multimodas graciarum refero actiones” (le copiste a laisse un blanc d’en- 
viron 10 lignes). 

14.2 Ff. 198 r -209 v : Anonyme, Quaestio de verificatione propositions. “Et illas 
iuxta mei ingeni[os]i paruitatem, quantum est de ui uocis redarguam et 
opinionem magis probabilem eligam. Queritur igitur circa presentem ma- 
teriam utrum ad proposicionem esse ueram requiritur et sufficit ita esse 
sicut per earn significatur. Et arguitur primo quod sic ...—. .. et sic soluta 
est ilia racio et per consequens tota questio de uerificacione proposicio- 
nis. Et sic est huius questionis finis, deo gracias, amen, etc. etc.” 

La premiere partie du manuscrit (ff. 1-3-119) constitue un recueil d’ou¬ 
trages d’Henri de Langenstein. Les cahiers de cette partie ont ete ecrits 
par plusieurs mains et rassembles par leur premier possesseur selon un 
autre ordre que l’ordre alphabetique des signatures (ecrites d’une seule 
main). Voici la suite originelle des cahiers: 


b 

c, d, e 

f g 
h, i 
k 

l, m 


(XI) Quaestio de cometa ; 

(VI) De reprobatione ecentricorum et epiciclorum.', 
manquent; 

(VII-VIII) De habitudine causarum et influxu naturae communis ; 
(IX-X) De reductione effeduum ; 

(V) Quaestio de tactu corporum durorum, 

(III-IV) Tradatus contra astrologos coniunctionistas; 

(I-II) Contra disceptationes et contrarias praedicationes ; 


de Plaisance, celle d’Henri de Langenstein (voir supra, p. 83, n° 3), et celle de Blaise de 

30 Avec la question De verificatione propositions (14.2) ces sophismes constituent un ensem¬ 
ble dont l’edition est annoncee par M. Zenon Kaluza. 
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Cette reconstruction montre d’abord qu’il manque aujourd’hui trois ca- 
hiers de l’ensemble. En outre, elle souligne le caractere philosophique du 
recueil, puisqu’elle montre qu’a l’origine le seul texte theologique n’a pas 
ete place au debut, mais a la fin de l’ensemble. En effet, a part ce dernier 
traite, les ouvrages concement tous la philosophic naturelle, et une bonne 
partie d’entre eux vise des problemes astronomiques. Ils datent de la peri- 
ode ou Langenstein fut maitre a la faculte des arts de l’universite de Paris 
(1364-1374). 31 La lettre sur l’lmmaculee Conception a ete redigee lorsque 
Langenstein fut maitre a la faculte de theologie de l’universite de Vienne 
(a partir de 1384). D s’agit de son intervention dans le debat sur l’lmmaculee 
Conception qui a eu lieu a l’universite de Paris a partir de l’annee 1387. 32 
L’ensemble d’ouvrages de Langenstein dans notre manuscrit a done tres 
probablement circule dans le contexte de l’universite de Paris. II se peut 
qu’un eleve de Langenstein ait laisse copier un certain nombre de ses 
ecrits alors disponibles a Paris. 

Le contenu de la seconde partie du manuscrit (ff. 120-213) est plus 
varie que celui de la premiere, et a cause de la presence de plusieurs 
textes anonymes ou d’attribution douteuse, il est difficile de saisir la rai¬ 
son pour laquelle ces divers ouvrages ont ete rassembles. Toutefois, du 
fait qu’a partir du traite de Jean de Hollande les textes sont ecrits a la 
suite et d’une meme main, il s’ensuit que les ff. 128-213 ont ete copies 
comme un seul ensemble. Cet ensemble est precede du traite de Burley 
(ff. 120-127), qui a ete rajoute sans doute a cause de la convergence 
entre les sujets de ce texte et de celui de Jean de Hollande. Bien que les 
ouvrages dans cette partie aient des origines diverses, 33 il est evident qu’ils 
ont tous circules dans un milieu universitaire, probablement dans celui 
de la faculte des arts de l’universite de Paris. 

La provenance parisienne de notre manuscrit, attestee par le contenu 
des deux parties, se confirme par le fait que les filigranes identifies figurent 


31 Pour la vie et les oeuvres de Langenstein, cf. Th. Hohmann - G. Kreuzer, art. Heinrich 
von Langenstein, dans: K. Ruh (ed.), Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexikon, Bd 3, 
Berlin/New York 1981, cols. 763-73. 

32 Cf. M.H. Shank, “Unless Tou Believe, You Shall Not Understand”: Lope, University, and 
Society in late Medieval Vienna, Princeton 1988, p. 41-2. 

33 Le De primo et ultimo instanti de Burley est une question disputee a Toulouse (cf. Feltrin 
- Parodi, Il problema, p. 141), le traite de Jean de Hollande a probablement ete ecrit a 
Prague (cf. Bos, John of Holland, p. *13*), la question De intensione formarum probablement a 
Oxford (cf Sylla, The Oxford Calculators, p. 435-46 et Kretzmann - Ensign Kretzmann, The 
Sophismata, p. xxv-xxvi); les Sophismata proviennent de Paris (renseignement personnel de 
M. Zenon Kaluza). 
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dans des manuscrits parisiens d’entre 1387 et 1399, ce qui permet la 
conclusion que l’ensemble du manuscrit a ete copie a Paris entre 1390 
et 1405. 34 Nous verrons par la suite que cette conclusion s’accorde bien 
avec la doctrine des deux questions qui nous interessent ici. 

II. Le contenu et le contexte doctrinal des deux questions 
II. 1 La premiere question 

La question Utrum sincategoremati in intellectu correspondent actus et non concep¬ 
ts se divise en deux articles dont le premier apporte une serie de nota- 
bilia, et le second une serie de theses ( conclusiones ). La derniere est la 
reponse definitive ( conclusio responsalis) a la question formulee dans l’inti- 
tule. Aux notabilia et aux theses s’ajoutent quelquefois des corollaires. Par 
rapport aux notabilia, les theses introduisent peu d’elements nouveaux, 
mais elles reformulent de fa$on sommaire ce qui a ete deja dit. 35 Telle 
qu’elle se trouve dans notre manuscrit, la question n’est pas achevee; le 
copiste s’est arrete soudainement dans les reponses aux arguments prin- 
cipaux en laissant un blanc d’environ 15 lignes. 

Le premier article distingue d’abord entre trois types de termes: des 
purs syncategoremes, des purs categoremes et des termes mixtes, en par- 
tie categoremes et en partie syncategoremes. Cette triple distinction ne 
concerne que les termes vocaux ou ecrits. En effet, 1’on considere ici 
comme un pur categoreme tout terme auquel correspond un concept, par 
lequel Pintellect con?oit une chose extra-mentale. Un pur syncategoreme, 
en revanche, est un terme qui n’a comme correlat mental qu’un acte. 
De par cet acte, Pintellect modifie sa conception de la chose, c’est-a-dire 
il la con?oit “d’une certaine maniere” ( aliqualiter ). Comme exemples des 


34 Nous rappelons que les filigranes retrouves correspondent aux n os 69, 3361, 6358, 
6475, et 7511 du dictionnaire de Briquet. En regie generate, on utilisait le papier dans 
une periode d’environ 4 a 5 ans apres la fabrication; cf. Th. Gerardy, Datieren mit HUfe 
von Wasserzeichen. Beispielhqft dargestellt an der Gesamtprodukiion der Schaumburgischen Papiermiihle 
Armsburg von 1604-1650, Stuttgart 1968, p. 64-71. 

35 Cette structure formelle est assez typique pour ce genre de questions de la seconde 
moitie du XIV' siecle. On la trouve non seulement dans les traites de logique (cf. par 
exemple les Quaestiones super orient veterem de Marsile d’Inghen (ms. Wien, ONB, 5467)), mais 
aussi dans d’autres textes philosophiques et theologiques. Cf. par exemple les Questiones super 
Physicam de Nicole Oresme (ed. S. Caron, La position de Mcole Oresme sur la nature du mou- 
vement (Questiones super Physicam III, 1-8): problemes gnoseologiques, ontologiques et semantiques, 
dans: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age 61 (1994), p. 303-85), le 
Traite de Pierre d’Ailly sur la Consolation de Boece (ed. M. Chappuis, Amsterdam/Philadelphia 
1993) et le Commentaire des Sentences de Marsile d’Inghen (ed. Strasbourg 1505, repr. 
Frankfurt a/Main 1966). 
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termes mixtes, l’anonyme donne une variete de termes diflerents, tels que 
des adjectifs comparatifs (fortior, doctior ), un pronom (aliud ab), un adverbe 
{semper), un verbe {differt), ainsi qu’un substantif {nemo). Ces termes mixtes 
ont un double correspondant mental: d’une part, dans la mesure ou ils 
sont des categoremes, un concept leur correspond par lequel l’intellect 
con^oit la chose intelligee, d’autre part, en tant que syncategoremes ils 
ont comme correlat mental un acte inclinant l’intellect a modifier sa con¬ 
ception de la chose confue. 36 

Chez notre anonyme, les concepts sont des intermediaires entre l’in- 
tellect et la chose compue. En outre, ils ne sont pas les objets de la 
signification des mots vocaux, mais ils signifient eux-memes les choses. 
Les actes, au contraire, ne signifient aucune chose; leur seule fonction 
consiste a modifier la signification des concepts en leur conferant soit un 
mode de signifier copulatif soit un mode de signifier disjonctif. 37 


36 Cf. p. 1 13 59 - 72 et p. 1 17 l96 ‘ 7 . 

37 Cf. p. 1 14 74 ~ m . En l’occurrence, 1’auteur distingue entre quatre modes dont le syncatego- 
reme modifie la signification du concept, a savoir: disiunctive, disiunctim, copulative et copulatim. 
Les notions de disiunctive, disiunctim, copulative et copulatim interviennent dans l’elaboration de 
la theorie de la supposition, plus precisement, dans le contexte de la theorie de la descente 
aux referents du terme. 

(t) Un terme est dit stare disiunctive lorsqu’il permet une descente a l’ensemble de ses 
referents par une proposition disjonctive; 

(ii) un terme slat disiunctim lorsqu’il permet une descente par une proposition de disiuncto 
extremo, portant la disjonctive vel a l’interieur d’un de ses extremes; 

(Hi) un terme stat copulative lorsque la descente aux referents s’effectue par une proposi¬ 
tion copulative; 

(io) finalement, un terme est dit stare copulatim lorsque la descente se realise par une 
proposition de copulato extremo, portant la conjonctive et a l’interieur d’un de ses extremes. 

Buridan connait le deuxieme ( secundum propositionem de disiuncto extremo) et le troisieme 
mode de descente (secundum propositionem copulativam); il les relie respectivement a la suppo¬ 
sition purement confuse (suppositio conjusa tantum) et a la supposition distributive (suppositio 
distribution). Cf. Buridan, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. cit., p. 324 368 ' 76 et p. 333 790 -4 803 . Marsile 
d’Inghen connait le premier (per propositionem disiunctivam), le deuxieme (per propositionem de 
disiuncto extremo) et le troisieme (per propositionem copulativam) mode de descente; il les relie 
respectivement a la supposition determinee (suppositio determinata), a la supposition pure¬ 
ment confuse et a la supposition distributive. Cf. Marsile d’Inghen, Suppositiones, ed. Bos, 
p. 56 16 -8 26 . Le quatrieme mode de descente ( descenders copulatim, per propositionem de copulato 
extremo) a ete introduit par Thomas Maulfelt pour analyser une proposition comme Sortes 
differt ab omni homine, ou homine a une supposition purement confuse. Maulfelt critique la 
position, defendue entre autres par Ockham, selon laquelle un terme ayant une supposi¬ 
tion purement confuse ne permet qu’une descente par une proposition de disiuncto extremo. 
D’apres Maulfelt, un tel terme permet soit une descente par une proposition de disiuncto 
extremo soit par une proposition de copulato extremo. Maulfelt doit probablement etre localise 
a Paris dans les annees 1330. Cf S. Read, Descensus copulatim; Albert of Saxony vs. Thomas 
Maulfelt, dans: Biard (ed.), Itineraires d’Albert de Saxe, p. 71-85 et Kann, Die Eigenschaflen der 
Termini, p. 87-105. 
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La theorie de la signification que presente 1’anonyme est fondamen- 
talement extensionnaliste. Ce n’est pas une nature commune ou une 
essence quelconque, mais c’est la chose elle-meme qui est representee et 
signifiee par le concept. La signification du concept, en revanche, ne se 
limite pas aux objets reellement presents, mais elle comprend l’ensemble 
de choses qui correspondent au concept, que celles-ci soient presentes, 
passees, futures, possibles ou seulement imaginables. 38 Toutefois, un mode 
copulatif ou disjonctif de signifier ces choses s’ajoute au concept de mani- 
ere accidentelle, car il procede d’un acte distinct correspondant a un syn¬ 
categoreme. 39 Ainsi, par la proposition homo est animal, l’intellect congoit 
reellement l’ensemble des humains, mais non selon un mode copulatif 
{ergo iste homo est animal et ilk homo est animal) ou disjonctif [ergo iste homo est 
animal vel ilk homo est animal), du fait qu’aucun syncategoreme ne modifie 
la signification du sujet de cette proposition. 40 En consequence, la sup¬ 
position distributive, qui permet une descente aux referents par une propo¬ 
sition copulative, ne convient pas a un concept de par lui-meme, mais 
lui advient de fagon accidentelle par l’adjonction d’un syncategoreme. 41 
II en va de meme pour la supposition determinee, permettant une des- 


38 En reconnaissant la significabilite d’objets imaginables, notre anonyme est en accord 
avec Marsile d’Inghen qui, outre les trois differentiae temporum au sens strict (le present, le 
passe et le futur) admet le possible et Pimaginable comme quatrieme et cinquieme difference. 
Cf. Marsile d’Inghen, Ampliationes, ed. Bos, p. 102 1 ' 8 : “Tres sunt diflerentie temporum, scili¬ 
cet presens, preteritum et futurum. Et tales etiam dicuntur tempora, ut solemus dicere hoc 
est presens tempus, hoc est preteritum, etc. Et possunt addi duo, scilicet posse et imaginari esse, 
que, licet non sint proprie diflerentie temporum, tamen in proposito sunt diflerentie tem¬ 
porum, nam respectu eorum termini supponunt in propositionibus pro diversis tempo- 
ribus.” Sur ce point, Marsile s’ecarte de Buridan qui n’admet que la possibility comme 
quatrieme difference de temps. Cf. Buridan, Tractatus de suppositianibus, ed. cit., p. 349 2, • 3, . 
Cet ecart entre Marsile et Buridan est devenue celebre chez les logiciens tardifs. Par exem- 
ple, le commentaire anonyme, intitule Commentum emendatum et correction in primum et quartum 
tractatus Petri Hyspani Et super tractatibus Marsilii de Suppositimibus, ampliationibus, appellationibus 
et consequentiis (attribue a Marsile d’Inghen lui-meme sous le titre Commentum in primum et 
quartum tractatum Petri Hispani, Hagenau 1495, repr.: Frankfurt a/Main 1967), f. s8r, rap- 
porte ici les “due famose opiniones Biridani et Marsilii.” Pour ces deux opinions celebres, 
cf. G. Roncaglia, Utrum impossible sit significabile: Buridano, Marsilio di Inghen e la chimera, dans: 
L. Bianchi (ed.), Filosofia e teologia nel trecento. Studi in ricordo di Eugenio Randi, Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1994, p. 259-82. Pour le probleme de la significabilite d’objets non-existents dans 
le cadre de la semantique ockhamiste en general, cf. E. Karger, Reference et non-existence dans 
la semantique de Guillaume d’Ockham, dans: J. Jolivet - Z. Kaluza - A. de Libera, Lectionum 
variolates. Hommage a Paul Vignaux (1904-1987), Paris 1991, p. 163-76 et A.S. Me Grade, 
Plenty of Nothing. Ockham’s Commitment to Real Possibles, dans: Franciscan Studies 45 (1985), 
pp. 145-56. 

39 Cf. p. 1 14 95 - 10 '. 

99 Cf. p. 114 l02 -l 15" 6 . 

41 Cf p. 1 14 90 - 3 . 
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cente aux referents par une proposition disjonctive. 42 

A la question posee dans l’intitule, notre anonyme repond alors comme 
suit. Un pur syncategoreme n’a comme correlat mental qu’un simple acte. 
En effet, si le correspondant d’un syncategoreme etait un concept, celui- 
ci aurait un statut transcendantal, du fait que le syncategoreme exerce sa 
valeur distributive envers n’importe quelle chose differente. L’acte corres¬ 
pondant au syncategoreme ne represente nulle chose extra-mentale. 
Inversement, un tel acte ne precede pas non plus de ladite chose, mais 
il est cause librement par l’intellect. Tout acte mental correspondant au 
syncategoreme s’applique a un concept quelconque, qui lui est done neces- 
sairement anterieur. Aux termes mixtes, en partie syncategoremes et en 
partie categoremes, correspond a la fois un acte et un concept qui, lui, 
est un concept simple et non pas un concept intrinsequement compose. 43 

Afin de rapprocher notre anonyme de son contexte doctrinal, nous 
nous concentrerons sur trois elements: ( i) le probleme du correspondant 
mental d’un syncategoreme, (ii) la triple distinction entre purs syncate¬ 
goremes, purs categoremes et termes mixtes, et (in) la definition du syn¬ 
categoreme. 


42 Cf. p. 115 117 " 32 . En l’occurrence, Panonyme critique Popinion selon laquelle le sujet 
d’une proposition indefinie (ex.: homo est animat) a une supposition determinee de par lui- 
meme, permettant une descente par une proposition disjonctive. D’apres Panonyme, une 
telle opinion interprete la proposition indefinie comme equivalent d’une proposition par- 
ticuliere ( aliquis homo est animal ), ce qui rend le syncategoreme aliquis simplement redondant. 

43 Cf. p. 115 13l -l 17 203 . L’anonyme critique ici une opinion assez repandue, selon laquelle 
Padjectif comparatif (ainsi que par ailleurs le superlatif) porte en lui-meme une negation. 
Le fondement de cette opinion consiste en l’observation qu’un terme precede d’un com¬ 
paratif (ou d’un superlatif) a une supposition confuse et distributive (suppositio conjusa dis¬ 
tributive!). Celle-ci peut etre causee non seulement par le signe d’universalite (omnis, quilibet, 
totus etc.) mais egalement par la negation. Cf Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 74, ed. cit., 
p. 230 45 ' 7 et Buridan, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. cit., p. 329 595 -30“ 4 . L’idee d’une nega¬ 
tion inherente aux comparatifs et superlatifs se trouve par exemple chez Marsile d’Inghen, 
Suppositions, ed. Bos, p. 68 1 ' 6 : “Nona regula est: nomina recta a superlativis et compara- 
tivis gradibus supponunt confuse distributive. Sicut hie Sortes est fortior homine, li homine stat 
confuse distributive. (. ..) Et causa istius est quia ista nomina habent exponi per nega- 
tionem.” Marsile dit la meme chose pour differt et aliud ab; cf ibid., 68 7 ' 10 : “Decima re¬ 
gula est quod tales termini differt, caret, aliud ab faciunt terminum sequentem stare confuse 
distributive, ut Sortes differt ab homine, aut Sortes est aliud ab homine, li homine supponit confuse 
distributive,” ou apres la premiere occurrence de aliud ab, le ms. E, ajoute: “et consimi- 
les propter negationem inclusam in eis” (cf. Bos, p. 168 et 201). Cf egalement Albert de 
Saxe, Perutilis logica, II, 6, ed. Kann, p. 206“-7 1 : “Decima regula: Syncategoremata per 
quae fit comparatio secundum excessum, sicut est ista dictio quam et comparativus gradus 
includens earn et etiam superlativus, confundunt terminos sequentes se terminantes eorum 
dependentiam confuse distributive, sicut dicendo Sortes est fortior homine. (...) Ratio regulae 
est, quia isti termini includunt negationem cuiuslibet aliorum respectu praedicati. Exemplum 
comparativi gradus sicut dicendo Sortes est fortior homine exponitur enim sic: Sortes est fords, 
et homo est forth, et nullus homo alius a Sorte est tom fortis sicut Sortes.” 
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(: i ) Comme nous Pavons dit plus haut, notre question conceme le pro- 
bleme general de la correspondance entre le langage parle ou ecrit et le 
langage mental. Elle s’inscrit ainsi dans un courant de la semantique 
inspire par Guillaume d’Ockham. Concemant les syncategoremes, Ockham 
lui-meme les admet simplement dans le langage mental, sans les analyser 
en termes d’acte ou de concept. 44 

Buridan, en revanche, parle explicitement de concepts correspondant 
mentalement aux syncategoremes. II distingue entre, d’une part, des syn¬ 
categoremes auxquels correspond un concept incomplexe ou simple, et, 
d’autre part, des syncategoremes ayant un concept complexe comme cor¬ 
relat mental. Reciproquement, il differencie entre des categoremes qui 
ont un concept simple comme correspondant mental, et des categoremes 
auxquels correspond un concept complexe. 45 Toutefois, le vocabulaire de 
Buridan s’ecarte de celui de notre anonyme dans la mesure ou Buridan 
ne parle nulle part du correspondant d’un syncategoreme en termes d’une 
alternative entre acte ou concept. 

C’est dans le traite de Pierre d’Ailly intitule Conceptus, redige entre 1368 
et 1375, que se trouve une analyse, comparable a celle de notre anonyme, 
du correlat mental d’une syncategoreme vocal en termes de concept et 
d’acte. En effet, ayant distingue entre trois types de termes vocaux, des 
purs categoremes, des purs syncategoremes et des termes mixtes, Pierre 
d’Ailly affirme que le correspondant mental des termes mixtes est un con¬ 
cept complexe, compose d’un acte syncategorematique et d’un terme men¬ 
tal categorematique. 46 


44 Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 3, ed. cit., p. 15 4 ‘ 5 : “Adhuc aliter dividitur terminus, tam 
vocalis quam mentalis, quia terminorum quidam sunt categorematici, quidam syncate- 
gorematici.” 

45 Buridan, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. cit., p. I89 155 ’ 3 . Comme exemples des syncate¬ 
goremes auxquels correspond un concept simple, Buridan donne et, vel et si ainsi que la 
copule ( est) dans la mesure ou elle est copule (dans la mesure ou elle connote une cer- 
taine temporalite, elle n’est pas purement syncategorematique). En revanche, comme exem¬ 
ples des syncategoremes auxquels correspond un concept complexe, Buridan donne Umtum 
et solum, ainsi que les “syncategoremes implicites” comme incipit et desinit. Comme exem¬ 
ples des categoremes ayant un concept simple comme correlat mental, Buridan donne 
homo, le terme abstrait albedo et le terme concret album. Comme exemples des categoremes 
auxquels correspond un concept complexe, Buridan donne chimaera et vacuum. 

46 Pierre d’Ailly, Conceptus, ed. L. Kaczmarek, Modi signiftcandi und ihre Destruktionen. %wei 
Texte zur scholastischen Sprachtheorie im 14. Jahrhundert, Munster 1980, p. 96 17 ' 34 : “Restat unum 
quod non fuit dictum, scilicet quod terminorum vocalium quidam est mere cathegoreumaticus, 
ut iste terminus homo; alius est sincathegoreumaticus, ut iste terminus omnis; alius est ter¬ 
minus vocalis partim cathegoreumaticus et partim sincathegoreumaticus, et sic est mixtus, 
et est talis qui scilicet potest resolvi in duos terminos, quorum alter est pure cathe¬ 
goreumaticus, et alter est pure sincathegoreumaticus. Cuiusmodi est iste terminus vocalis 
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(ii) Le passage conceme du Conceptus mene directement au second point, 
la triple distinction entre purs syncategoremes, purs categoremes et ter- 
mes mixtes. A notre connaissance, cette triple distinction ne se trouve 
chez aucun auteur anterieur a Ockham. En l’occurrence, c’est Ockham 
lui-meme qui semble avoir introduit l’idee de termes moyens, en obser¬ 
vant que parmi les syncategoremes, qui se caracterisent par l’absence 
d’une signification fixe et determinee, certains adverbes ont un trait com- 
mun avec les categoremes, a savoir justement la signification determinee. 
Cependant, Ockham ne connait pas telle quelle la triple distinction entre 
categoremes, syncategoremes et termes mixtes . 47 Celle-ci, en revanche, se 
trouve chez au moins trois auteurs apres Ockham. 

On la trouve chez Buridan dans le traite sur les suppositions. D’apres 
Buridan, s’appellent purs syncategoremes les termes qui ne signifient au- 
cune chose, outre les concepts qu’ils signifient de fa$on immediate. En 
revanche, s’appellent purs categoremes les termes qui signifient non seule- 
ment les concepts qu’ils signifient de maniere directe, mais aussi les choses 
con^ues par ces concepts, et qui sont capables de fonctionner comme 
sujet ou predicat d’une proposition. S’appellent moyens ou mixtes soit les 
termes qui, outre le concept qu’ils signifient de fatpon directe, signifient 
egalement les choses con?ues, sans pour autant pouvoir fonctionner comme 
sujet ou predicat d’une proposition, soit les termes qui comprennent a la 
fois un categoreme et un syncategoreme . 48 


nihil vel nil vel aliquid vel generaliter omnia signa universalia vel particularia in neutro 
genere, quibus non exprimuntur substantiva, ut omne, aliquid, et sic de aliis. Et tales ter¬ 
mini dicuntur mixd ex cathegoreumatico et sincathegoreumatico. Et de facto in mente ta- 
libus terminis correspondet conceptus complexus ex actu sincathegoreumatico et termino 
mentali cathegoreumatico, in quos mentaliter resolvuntur; ut cum dicitur aliquid, <quod> 
sic resolvitur aliquod ens, clarum est quod in mente est complexio plurium terminorum, 
quorum alter est pure sincathegoreumaticus et alter pure cathegoreumaticus.” L’edition de 
Kaczmarek a un caractere provisoire; nous avons change quelquefois la ponctuation. 
Independamment de l’ouvrage de Kaczmarek, P.V. Spade a fait paraitre une traduction 
anglaise annotee, cf. P.V. Spade, Peter of Ailly: Concepts and Insolubles. An Annotated Translation, 
Dordrecht/Boston/London 1980, p. 16-34 (100, n. 97-114, n. 260). La datation du traite 
est selon M. Chappuis - L. Kaczmarek - O. Pluta, Die phibsopftischen Schriften des Peter von 
Ailly. Authentizitat und Chronologie, dans: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie 
33 (1986), p. 593-615, part. p. 604-6. Pour des aspects du contenu du traite, cf. Biard, 
Logique, p. 264-84, Id., Presence et representation chez Pierre d’Ailly. Quelques problemes de theorie de 
la connaissance au XIV siecle, dans: Dialogue 31.3 (1992), p. 459-74 et L. Kaczmarek (ed.), 
Destructiones modorum significandi, Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1994, p. xv-xxxviii. 

47 Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 4, ed. cit., p. 16 3M . 

48 Buridan, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. cit., p. 187 89 -8 102 . Ce passage se comprend dans 
la conception generate de la semantique buridanienne; cf. supra, p. 78, n. 4. Comme exem- 
ples des termes mixtes le texte donne forte, hodie, alicubi, nemo, nihil, secum, ainsi que la co¬ 
pule (est) dans la mesure ou elle connote une temporalite (cf. p. 207 315 -8 320 ). 
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On la trouve aussi chez Albert de Saxe, mais dans un vocabulaire 
assez eloigne de celui de notre anonyme. Albert distingue entre les cate- 
goremes (termes qui, pris en usage significatif (c’est-a-dire en supposition 
non-materielle), peuvent fonctionner comme sujet ou predicat d’une propo¬ 
sition), les purs syncategoremes (termes qui, pris en usage significatif, ne 
peuvent pas fonctionner comme sujet ou predicat d’une proposition), et 
les syncategoremes qui comprennent un categoreme ( syncathegoremata ali- 
qua cathegoremata includentia ) et qui, a cause du categoreme compris, sont 
capable d’etre sujet ou predicat . 49 

Le passage le plus proche du vocabulaire de notre anonyme reste cepen- 
dant celui du Conceptus cite plus haut, du fait que seul Pierre d’Ailly traite 
la triple distinction entre purs categoremes, purs syncategoremes et ter¬ 
mes mixtes en utilisant le vocabulaire de l’acte et du concept. 

(in) Le rapprochement fait entre l’anonyme et le Conceptus vaut egale- 
ment pour la definition du syncategoreme. Bien que l’anonyme ne donne 
nulle part une definition generate du syncategoreme, il explique bien que 
la fonction propre du syncategoreme consiste a conferer aux concepts un 
certain mode de signifier (modus significandi ), de sorte que l’intellect congoit 
la chose signifiee par le concept “d’une certaine maniere” (aliqualiter). 
Concemant cette explication, on notera que l’anonyme utilise la notion 
de mode de signifier dans un sens large et decidement non technique, 
notamment par rapport aux traites De modis significandi, et que son voca¬ 
bulaire est bien plus proche de la logique des terministes, centree sur la 
theorie de la supposition, que de la grammaire speculative des modistes . 50 
C’est par l’expression “ aliqualiter ,” employee pour designer la signification 


49 Albert de Saxe, Questions in arlem velerem, ed. A. Munoz Garda, Maracaibo 1988, 
Quaestiones in libmm Aristotelis de interpretation, § 748, p. 492. Comme exemples des purs syn¬ 
categoremes, Albert donne omnis et nuilus', comme exemples des syncathegoremata aliqua cathe¬ 
goremata includentia, Albert donne aliquid (qui s’analyse comme aliquod ens) et nihil (qui s’analyse 
comme nullum ens). Chez Albert, le syncategoreme se definit principalement du cote de sa 
fonction propositionnelle. Chez Ockham, en revanche, la definition du syncategoreme s’ar- 
ticule entierement en termes de sa signification. Chez Buridan, on trouve une double 
approche: le syncategoreme est caracterise aussi bien du cote de sa signification que du 
cote de sa fonction dans la proposition. 

50 Pour le vocabulaire technique des modistae, cf. I. Rosier, La grammaire speculative des 
Modistes, Lille 1983 et C. Marino, Semiotica e linguaggio nella Scolastica: Parigi, Bologna, Eifiirt 
1270-1330. La semiotica dei Modish, Roma 1994. Nous rappelons ici un passage celebre d’Al- 
bert de Saxe, qui parle egalement des syncategoremes en termes de modes, non pas de 
modi significandi, mais de modi rei. II relie ce “mode de la chose” au complexe significa- 
hile. Cf. Albert de Saxe, Questions in librum Aristotelis de interpretation, ed. cit., § 767, p. 500: 
“Tertia conclusio: sincathegoremata non significant aliquam rem que sit substantia vel acci- 
dens, sed bene significant modum rei, quod ab aliis uocatur significabile complexe. Patet 
hoc: nam predicatum verificari de quolibet contento sub subiecto vel removeri a quolibet 
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propre du syncategoreme, que l’anonyme est a nouveau proche du Concep¬ 
ts. Dans cet ouvrage Pierre d’Ailly caracterise a plusieurs reprises la 
difference entre la signification du categoreme et celle du syncategoreme 
par l’expression “ aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter,” ou aliquid exprime ce qui 
est signifie par un categoreme singulier, aliqua ce qui est signifie par un 
categoreme pluriel ou collectif, alors que aliqualiter caracterise la significa¬ 
tion propre du syncategoreme. 51 

En somme, sur le plan doctrinal et terminologique, notre premiere 
question anonyme s’apparente a la semantique du Concepts de Pierre 
d’Ailly. 

11.2 La seconde question 

La question “utrum aliquis concepts potest esse equiuocs” se compose egale- 
ment de deux articles, dont le premier traite de fa?on generate le mode 
de signifier propre aux concepts tandis que le second aborde le probleme 
de la possibility de concepts equivoques. La structure formelle de la ques¬ 
tion est comparable a celle de la premiere. 

Le premier article presente d’abord quelques definitions. Un concept 
est defini comme la connaissance, presente dans Pesprit, d’une chose. 52 
La definition de la connaissance d’une chose, proposee par l’anonyme, 
comprend deux elements: la cognicio est (i) une apprehension d’une chose 
par la faculte cognitive, et (it) par cette apprehension, la faculte cogni¬ 
tive se trouve “modifiee vitalenfient” (vitaliter immutatur). Le concept “homme” 
est done une apprehension d’une chose qui modifie vitalement l’intellect 
de sorte qu’il connait actuellement des humains reels. Ainsi, de par sa 


contento sub subiecto, non est aliqua res que sit substantia vel accidens, sed bene est 
modus rei et dispositio, puta subiecti vel predicati; et sic sincathegoremata bene significant 
aliquid prout ly aliquid non solum significat existentiam rei, sed etiam modum rei, etc.” 
Ce passage a ete signale par Ph. Boehner, Medieval Logic. An Outline of Its Development from 
1250 to c. 1400, Manchester 1966, p. 22-4 et 119, n. 27, et analyse en detail par Braakhuis, 
De 13de eeuwse tractaten, p. 385-92. Pour le role de la notion de modus rei dans le cadre de 
la theorie du mouvement, cf. S. Caroti, Oresme on Motion (Questiones super Physicam, III, 
2-7), dans: Vivarium 31.1 (1993), p. 8-36, part. 34-6, et Id., La position de Nicole Oresme sur 
la nature du mouvement, p. 335-42. 

51 Pierre d’Ailly, Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 ' ,56 : “Unde in predictis descriptionibus ponitur 
li aliquid propter terminos cathegoreumadcos singularis numeri non collectivos; et ponitur 
aliqua propter terminos collectivos singularis numeri vel propter terminos plurales non col¬ 
lectivos; et ponitur aliqualiter propter terminos sincathegoreumaticos ratione significationis. 
Exemplum primi: ut iste terminus homo significat aliquid. Exemplum secundi: ut iste ter¬ 
minus populus, vel iste terminus homines in plurali significant aliqua. Exemplum tercii: ut 
iste terminus omnis significat aliqualiter”; cf. egalement p. 84 3l -85' et p. 93 3M . 

32 Cf. p. 120 U4 -121 115 . 
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connaissance et son apprehension, la faculte cognitive devient elle-meme 
“des connaissances” ( potentia cognitim Jit cogniciones). 53 La definition de signifier 
se relie directement a celle de la connaissance. Elle comprend les memes 
elements: signifier, c’est (t) representer quelque chose ( aliquid) ou d’une 
certaine maniere ( aliqualiter) a la faculte cognitive, et (it) par cette represen¬ 
tation, la faculte cognitive est modifiee vitalement. 54 

Apres avoir evoque la distinction entre la signification conventionnelle 
et naturelle, l’anonyme divise la seconde categorie en une signification 
naturelle au sens propre et une signification naturelle au sens commun. 
Un signe signifie naturellement au sens propre ( naturaliter proprie) ce dont 
il est la ressemblance naturelle et propre. En revanche, il signifie naturelle¬ 
ment au sens commun ( naturaliter community) ce dont il n’est pas la ressem¬ 
blance propre. Ainsi, le concept “homme” signifie naturellement au sens 
propre l’ensemble des humains dont il est la ressemblance naturelle. En 
revanche, naturellement au sens commun, le concept “homme” se signifie 
lui-meme, tout comme le mot vocal “homme” se signifie lui-meme de 
fafon naturelle au sens commun. D’apres l’anonyme, ces trois sortes 
de signification, naturelle au sens propre, naturelle au sens commun et 
conventionnelle, conviennent chacune au concept. 55 

Etant donne que le concept est la ressemblance propre et naturelle de 
la chose consue, il s’ensuit que le concept la signifie naturellement au 
sens propre. D’apres l’auteur, un concept n’est rien d’autre que la signi¬ 
fication de la chose dont il est le concept, car le concept d’une chose est 
la connaissance de cette chose; or, connaitre egale representer, et repre¬ 
senter egale signifier. Plus exactement: chaque concept con?oit et signifie 
la chose con?ue de fagon formelle et de par lui-meme (formaliter seipso), 
du fait que la ressemblance propre entre le concept et la chose se situe 
au niveau de la forme. Le rapport entre le concept et la chose etant for- 
mel et direct, il est impossible qu’un concept soit actuellement present 
dans l’esprit sans signifier ce qu’il signifie naturellement au sens propre. 
Le concept signifie done necessairement ce qu’il signifie ainsi. 56 

Outre ce qu’il signifie naturellement au sens propre, chaque concept 
represente et signifie deux choses differentes. Premierement, chaque 
concept se represente et se signifie lui-meme en tant que concept. Ainsi, 
le concept “homme” represente et signifie, outre les humains reels, le 


53 Cf. p. 121" 722 . 

54 Cf. p. 121 124 - 34 . 

55 Cf. p. 121 136 -122 151 et 124 2KM0 . 

56 Cf. p. 122' 54 -123' % . 
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concept “homme” lui-meme en tant que representation et signification 
des humains reels. Deuxiemement, chaque concept signifie l’ame en tant 
que sa cause. Cette auto-signification du concept et la signification de 
Tame en tant que cause, constituent ce que le concept signifie naturelle- 
ment au sens commun. 57 

D’apres 1’anonyme, chaque concept est apte a recevoir une imposition 
pour signifier conventionnellement, soit la meme chose qu’il signifie deja 
naturellement, soit quelque chose d’autre. Ainsi, le concept “homme,” qui 
signifie naturellement au sens propre 1’ensemble des humains, et qui 
naturellement au sens commun s’auto-signifie, peut etre impose pour signi¬ 
fier conventionnellement quoi que ce soit. 58 Cette signification convention- 
nelle attachee au concept ne semble pas modifier sa signification naturelle. 

Avant d’aborder le probleme de la possibility d’un concept equivoque, 
examinons quelles sont les definitions d’univocite et d’equivocite mises en 
oeuvre par l’anonyme. Celles-ci s’apparentent aux definitions dont nous 
avons parle dans notre introduction. L’on appelle ici univoque tout ce 
qui signifie une ou plusieurs choses de par un seul concept (trnico conceptu). 
L’on appelle equivoque, en revanche, tout ce qui signifie une plurality de 
choses ( diuersa ), non pas de par un seul concept mais de par une plura¬ 
lity de concepts differents (diuersis conceptibus ). 59 

Les theses de notre anonyme se resument dans les deux propositions 
suivantes. ( i ) A proprement parler, au niveau de sa signification naturelle 
au sens propre, chaque concept est univoque, car il signifie de par un 
seul concept, a savoir de par lui-meme, ce dont il est la ressemblance 
naturelle. Or il n’est pas possible qu’un seul concept soit la ressemblance 
naturelle et propre d’une pluralite de choses de par une pluralite de con¬ 
cepts differents, car autrement le concept serait a la fois un et multiple. 
Il s’ensuit que tout ce qui est signifie par un concept naturellement au 
sens propre constitue une unite selon l’espece. 60 

(it) Au sens plus large, un seul concept peut etre equivoque en signifi- 
ant une chose naturellement au sens propre, autre chose naturellement 
au sens commun, et encore autre chose de fa$on conventionnelle. 61 Ainsi, 
le concept “homme” est equivoque en signifiant naturellement au sens 


57 Cf. p. 123 198 -124 207 , p. 124 2 "' 7 et p. 127 319 - 21 . 

58 Cf. p. 124 2 ' 216 et p. 125 247 - 48 . 

59 Cf. p. 120 86 ' 90 et p. 126 286 " 92 . Notre anonyme, cependant, ne fait pas la distinction 
entre les trois modes d’equivocation, dont nous avons parle plus haut. Les notions d’uni¬ 
vocite et d’equivocite sont utilisees ici d’une maniere assez generale. 

60 Cf p. 126 286 -127 313 . 

61 Cf p. 127 315 -* 4 . 
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propre l’ensemble des humains, en s’auto-signifiant naturellement au 
sens commun et en signifiant de fagon conventionnelle n’importe quoi 
d’autre. Un seul concept peut egalement etre equivoque en signifiant 
naturellement au sens commun deux choses differentes, c’est-a-dire en se 
signifiant lui-meme et en signifiant Tame en tant que sa cause. 62 Finalement, 
un concept peut etre equivoque en signifiant de fagon purement con¬ 
ventionnelle, abstraction faite de sa signification naturelle, une diversite 
de choses de par plusieurs concepts differents. 63 

Tout comme la question precedente, la question Utrum aliquis conceptus 
potest esse aquiuocus s’apparente au Conceptus de Pierre d’Ailly. Nous le mon- 
trerons pour trois elements: ( i ) 1’assimilation des notions de concept, de 
connaissance, de representation et de signification; {ii) la definition de 
connaissance et de signifier comme une vitalis immutatio-, {Hi) Pelaboration 
de la distinction entre la signification naturelle au sens propre et au sens 
commun. 

(i) La conception generale de la semantique mise en oeuvre par l’anonyme, 
toume autour d’une assimilation entre le domaine de la connaissance et 
celui de la signification. Le concept est a la fois assimile a la connais¬ 
sance, car il n’est rien d’autre que la cognicio de la chose, et a la signification, 
du fait qu’il est defini comme l’acte de signifier la chose congue. Cette 
assimilation s’exprime dans l’identification des notions de concept, de 
connaissance, de representation, d’apprehension et de signification. Or, 
cette conception generale de la semantique est voisine de celle du Concep¬ 
tus. Comme l’anonyme, Pierre d’Ailly relie le concept tant a la connais¬ 
sance qu’a la signification de la chose, et il identifie de maniere sembla- 
ble les notions de concept, d’acte d’intelliger et de connaissance apprehensive 
d’une chose, ainsi que les notions de signifier et de representer. 64 

{ii) L’assimilation entre les domaines de la connaissance et de la 
signification entraine un rapprochement des definitions des deux do¬ 
maines. Chez l’anonyme, la notion centrale dans les definitions de la 
connaissance et de la signification est: vitalis immutatio. Dans l’acte de con- 
naitre, la faculte cognitive engendre une apprehension d’une chose par 
laquelle elle est modifiee vitalement. Dans l’acte de signifier, c’est le terme 


62 Cf. p. 128 3 *- 56 . 

63 Cf. p. 128 3MWi3 . 

64 Pierre d’Ailly, Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 83 21 ' 2 : “Notandum est ulterius quod terminus men- 
talis, conceptus sive actus intelligendi et noticia rei apprehensiva idem sunt”; cf. egalement 
p. 81 14_6 . Pour un aperiju general de la semantique de Pierre d’Ailly, notamment pour l’as¬ 
similation des domaines de la connaissance et de la signification, cf Biard, Logique, p. 264- 
84, et Id., Presence et representation, p. 459-74, part. 461-2. 
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qui modifie vitalement la faculte cognitive en lui representant quelque 
chose ( aliquid) ou d’une certaine maniere ( aliqualiter ). Chez Panonyme, la 
vitalis immutatio constitue done le noyau des actes de connaissance et de 
signification. Chez Pierre d’Ailly, la notion de vitalis immutatio occupe la 
meme place centrale. Elle se trouve d’emblee dans la definition d’un 
terme, comme ce qui est apte a signifier quelque chose [aliquid ou aliqua) 
ou d’une certaine maniere ( aliqualiter) pour la faculte cognitive en la mo- 
difiant vitalement. 65 Elle se trouve ensuite dans la definition de signifier, 
comme representer quelque chose ou d’une certaine maniere a la faculte 
cognitive en la modifiant vitalement. 66 Dans le Conceptus, Pierre d’Ailly 
caracterise la vitalis immutatio en termes de connaissance: elle est une con¬ 
naissance actuelle, dont la cause efficiente est en partie la faculte cognitive 
et en partie la chose connue, et elle se situe dans la faculte cognitive. 67 

[Hi) Notre anonyme distingue entre trois sortes de signification qui 
conviennent au concept: naturelle au sens propre, naturelle au sens com- 
mun et conventionnelle. Le concept signifie naturellement au sens pro¬ 
pre ce qu’il signifie de par lui-meme et dont il est la ressemblance naturelle; 
naturellement au sens commun, il se signifie lui-meme mais non pas de 


65 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 7 ' 9 : “Terminus est signum quod ex impositione quam actu habet 
vel ex natura sua, potentie cognitive earn vitaliter immutando aliquid vel aliqua vel ali¬ 
qualiter natum est significare.” 

66 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 14 ' 6 : “Significare autem est potentie cognitive earn vitaliter immu¬ 
tando aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter representare.” 

67 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 27 -2 33 : “Unde vitalis immutatio in proposito est actualis noticia 
sive cognitio effective partialiter causata a potentia cognitiva vitaliter perceptiva et inherens 
ipsi potentie cognitive vitaliter perceptive. Ex ista descriptione sequitur quod ad hoc quod 
aliqua res sive aliqua qualitas dicitur noticia immutans vitaliter potentiam cognitivam sive 
vitalis immutatio requiritur duplex habitudo illius qualitatis ad cognitivam potentiam. Prima 
est quod sit effective a potentia cognitiva, saltern partialiter (.. .). Secunda habitudo est 
quod talis noticia inhereat potentie cognitive sicut accidens inheret suo subiecto et in- 
formet potentiam cognitivam.” Pour une analyse de la notion de vitalis immutatio dans la 
psychologie et dans la semantique de Pierre d’Ailly, cf. L. Kaczmarek, Vitalis immuta¬ 
tio. Erkundungen zur erkenntnispsychologischen Terminologie der Spatscholastik, dans: A. Heinekamp - 
W. Lenzen - M. Schneider (ed.), Mathesis rationis. Festschrift Jiir Heinrich Schepers, Munster 
1990, p. 189-206; Id., “Notitia” bei Peter von Ailly, Sent. 1, q. 3. Anmerkungen zu Quellen und 
Textgestalt, dans: O. Pluta (ed.), Die Philosophic im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam 1988, 
p. 385-420, part. p. 390. Kaczmarek a montre que Pierre d’Ailly emprunte la notion de 
vitalis immutatio au commentaire des Sentences de Jean de Ripa. Chez Jean de Ripa, la vitalis 
immutatio se situe dans l’intellect sur un mode distinct aussi bien de l’inherence que de l’in- 
formation. Dans le Conceptus, en revanche, Pierre d’Ailly confirme qu’elle se situe dans la 
faculte cognitive sur le mode de l’inherence. Pour la notion de vitalis immutatio dans la 
theorie de connaissance theologique de Jean de Ripa, cf. F. Ruello, Le problems de la vision 
beatiftque a I’universite de Paris vers le milieu du XIV siecle, dans: Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et litteraire du Moyen Age 55 (1980), p. 122-70. 
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par lui-meme; conventionnellement, il est capable de signifier n’importe 
quelle chose de par n’importe quel autre concept. 

Des elements de cette theorie curieuse se trouvent chez Albert de Saxe, 
mais dans un contexte different, a savoir dans le cadre de sa theorie de 
la supposition materielle. Comme Ockham, mais contrairement a Buridan, 
Albert admet la supposition materielle non seulement dans le langage 
conventionnel, mais aussi dans le langage mental. Un terme mental, tout 
en etant signe naturel, peut avoir une supposition materielle en plus de 
sa supposition personnelle. 68 C’est en traitant la supposition materielle 
d’un terme mental qu’Albert distingue entre ce qu’un tel terme signifie 
naturellement au sens propre et au sens commun. D’apres Albert, le terme 
mental signifie naturellement au sens propre ce qu’il signifie par le terme 
conventionnel qui lui est subordonne, c’est-a-dire les choses reelles dont 
il est le signe naturel. Ainsi, le terme mental suppose personnellement. 
En revanche, ce que le terme mental signifie, mais non pas par le terme 
conventionnel qui lui est subordonne, constitue ce qu’il signifie naturelle¬ 
ment au sens commun. De cette maniere, le terme mental se signifie lui- 
meme. Il suppose alors materiellement. 69 Le meme concept peut done 
signifier de maniere naturelle deux choses differentes en fonction de deux 


68 Albert de Saxe, Perutilis logica, II, 3, ed. Kann, p. 173'-6 6 . Albert definit la supposi¬ 
tion materielle comme suit (p. 173 3 " 6 ): “Suppositio materialis est acceptio termini qui acci- 
pitur pro se vel pro aliquo sibi simili vel dissimili eodem modo vel aliter supponente cui 
non imponitur ad significandum, nec illud pro quo supponit naturaliter proprie significat.” 
Albert precise (p. 174 16 " 8 ); “Et dicebatur ultimo: Nec illud pro quo supponit naturaliter proprie 
significat quoad terminos mentales qui non significant aliquid ex impositione sed naturaliter.” 
Ockham admet la triplicite de supposition personnelle, simple et materielle dans le lan¬ 
gage mental. Buridan, au contraire, n’y admet que la supposition personnelle. Cf. supra, 
p. 80, n. 12. 

69 Albert de Saxe, Perutilis logica, II, 3, ed. Kann, p. 174 19 -5 12 : “Et significant aliqua na¬ 
turaliter proprie, aliqua autem naturaliter communiter. Istud enim terminus mentalis di- 
citur significare naturaliter proprie quod significat ex impositione voluntaria per terminum 
ad placitum institutum qui subordinatur praedicto termino mentali, et sic hie terminus 
mentalis homo significat Sortem et Platonem, et hoc naturaliter proprie. Et quando termi¬ 
nus mentalis supponit pro aliquo tali, non supponit materialiter sed personaliter. Istud 
autem terminus mentalis dicitur significare naturaliter communiter quod ab illo termino 
mentali significatur, sed non per terminum ad placitum institutum illi termino mentali sub- 
ordinatum. Ed sic terminus mentalis significat se naturaliter communiter et terminos sibi 
similes. Et quando terminus mentalis pro tali supponit quod non naturaliter proprie sed 
naturaliter communiter significat, tunc supponit materialiter.” La source d’Albert peut etre 
Thomas Maulfelt, De suppositionibus, ms. Erfurt, Wiss. Allgemeinbibliothek, Ampl. 4° 271, 
f. 4P: “Eciam additur ilia particula nec ipsum proprie naturaliter significat, quia quidam concep- 
tus se ipsum significat naturaliter communiter uel eciam sibi simile, ut ille conceptus homo 
uel consimilis; quidam significat naturaliter proprie, sicud iste conceptus qualitas, ens et 
huiusmodi. Et dicitur significare se naturaliter proprie quia inportat se ipsum naturaliter 
et suum simile in uoce uel in scripto eundem eciam conceptum ex inpositione uoluntaria 
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types de supposition differents. Bien que l’idee qu’un concept renvoie aux 
choses selon sa supposition personnelle, et s’auto-signifie selon sa suppo¬ 
sition materielle, soit comparable a ce qu’exprime notre anonyme, celui- 
ci s’ecarte du texte d’Albert sur deux points. Premierement, les notions 
de supposition personnelle et materielle n’interviennent pas chez l’ano- 
nyme. Deuxiemement, l’idee qu’un concept en tant que concept puisse 
avoir une signification conventionnelle, en plus de sa double signification 
naturelle, ne se trouve nulle part dans le texte d’Albert. 

C’est a nouveau dans le Conceptus que se trouve une theorie semblable 
evoquant trois sortes de significations possibles d’un concept, mais d’une 
maniere plus elaboree que chez l’anonyme. Elle s’articule dans le cadre 
d’une distinction entre des termes mentaux proprement et improprement 
dits. 70 Les termes mentaux proprement dits sont des concepts des choses. 
Ils n’ont qu’une signification naturelle. 71 Comme 1’anonyme, Pierre d’Ailly 
distingue ici entre un sens propre et un sens commun de cette signification 
naturelle. Le concept signifie naturellement au sens propre la chose qu’il 
signifie de par lui-meme (seipso) et dont il est la similitude naturelle. II 
s’auto-signifie naturellement au sens commun, non pas de par lui-meme 
mais par l’intermediaire de quelque chose d’autre. 72 En revanche, les ter¬ 
mes mentaux improprement dits ne sont pas des concepts des choses, 
mais des concepts des mots vocaux ou ecrits. Ils signifient naturellement 
au sens propre les mots vocaux ou ecrits dont ils sont la similitude naturelle. 
Outre leur signification naturelle au sens propre, ils sont aptes a signifier 
conventionnellement tout ce qui peut etre designe par les mots dont ils 
sont la ressemblance naturelle. Chez Pierre d’Ailly c’est done le terme 
mental improprement dit qui peut signifier a la fois de fa$on naturelle et 


representans. Omnis igitur conceptus stans in propositione mentali pro isto quod significat 
naturaliter communiter, supponit materialiter, ut in illo /f. 42V exemplo ‘homo’ est concep¬ 
tus anime mee, posito quod sic intelligam. Sed conceptus sic supponens pro eo quod natu¬ 
raliter proprie significat nichil significat repre s entat dicitur personaliter supponere, ut in 
exemplo ‘qualitas’ concipitur a me.” Le passage cite du Perutilis logica se trouve quasi-littera- 
lement chez Jean de Hollande, Suppositions, ed. Bos, p. 12 26 -3 M . 

70 Pierre d’Ailly, Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 85 2 ' 3 : “Item terminorum mentalium quidam est ter¬ 
minus mentalis proprie dictus, alius improprie dictus.” 

71 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 88' 12 : “Terminus mentalis proprie dictus est terminus solum nat¬ 
uraliter significans.” Les termes mentaux proprement dits sont soit des intentions premieres, 
soit des intentions secondes; cf. ibid., p. 86 w -8 10 . 

72 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 88 12 ' 28 : “Nota tamen quod significare naturaliter capitur dupliciter. 
Uno modo proprie, alio modo communiter. Significare naturaliter proprie est [aliquid] se 
ipso et non mediante alio aliquid potentie cognitive earn vitaliter immutando representare 
(.. .). Sed significare naturaliter communiter est non se ipso, sed mediante alio aliquid 
potentie cognitive earn vitaliter immutando representare (...).” 
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conventionnelle, soit une pluralite de choses differentes soit une meme 
chose. 73 

En resume, comme dans le cas du premier texte et meme davantage, 
la doctrine de la seconde question s’apparente a celle du Conceptus. La 
question s’impose ainsi de savoir quel est le rapport entre nos deux textes 
anonymes et le traite de Pierre d’Ailly. Avant de pouvoir repondre a cette 
question, nous devons d’abord examiner le rapport des deux questions 
entre elles. 

II.3 Le rapport entre les deux questions 

Ayant vu que chacune de nos deux questions anonymes a des traits 
communs avec le Conceptus, nous devons poser la question de savoir si 
elles constituent entre elles une quelconque unite, ou bien s’il s’agit sim- 
plement de deux questions disputees separees. 

Certains elements semblent favoriser l’association des deux textes. 
D’abord, les questions concement chacune un probleme relatif au lan- 
gage mental et, de fa$on generate, elles relevent d’une meme conception 
de la semantique selon laquelle un concept est un signe designant de 
maniere indeterminee l’ensemble de choses extra-mentales qui lui corre- 
spondant. Ensuite, l’emploi de 1’expression “aliqualite/’ pour caracteriser 
la signification propre d’un syncategoreme constitue un trait commun 
entre les deux questions. 74 Finalement, la convenance entre les deux ques¬ 
tions se confirme par leur similitude au niveau de la structure fbrmelle. 

Cependant, trois elements des deux questions favorisent plutot leur dis¬ 
sociation. Nous rappelons d’abord que la partie du manuscrit ou se trou- 
vent nos textes anonymes consiste en un ensemble d’ouvrages distincts et 


73 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 85 3 ' 28 : “Terminus mentalis [mentalis] improprie dictus est concep¬ 
tus vocis vel scripture sinonime tali voci. Et dicitur talis conceptus terminus mentalis impro¬ 
prie dictus, quia est talis conceptus qui, licet signified naturaliter proprie vocem vel scrip- 
turam cuius est naturalis similitudo, potest tamen cum hoc significare ad placitum et 
subordinari alteri conceptui qui solum naturaliter significat. Verbi gratia: conceptus huius 
vocis homo naturaliter proprie significat illam vocem homo, quia est eius naturalis similitudo, 
sed ad placitum significat omnes homines singulares, et ut sic subordinatur in significatione 
illi conceptui qui naturaliter proprie est representativus omnium hominum. (...) Clarum 
est quod quis potest in se formare conceptum huius vocis ens. Quo facto, ille conceptus 
proprie representat illam vocem ens, cum sit eius naturalis similitudo, et idem conceptus 
ad placitum significat omnes res mundi, quia subordinatur in significando illi conceptui 
communissimo qui naturaliter proprie representat omnem rem mundi. Et cum ilia vox ens 
sit una res concepta conceptu communissimo representativo omnium entium, sequitur quod 
conceptus huius vocis ens ad placitum significat illam vocem ens que etiam significat natu¬ 
raliter proprie.” 

74 Cf. p. 1 13 59 - 75 et p. 121 ,24 - 34 . 
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varies. Dans le manuscrit, il n’y a aucune indication que nos deux ques¬ 
tions constituent une unite quelconque, bien que le fait que la copie du 
premier texte ne soit pas achevee laisse une incertitude sur ce point. 
Ensuite, la seconde question donne un renvoi a la “question prece- 
dente,” qui toutefois ne semble pas viser notre premier texte. Le renvoi 
concerne la definition d’univocite comme signification d’une ou de plusi- 
eurs choses de par un seul concept (unico conceptu ). 75 Or, une telle definition 
ne se trouve nulle part dans la premiere question. Finalement, le fait que 
la notion la plus remarquable de la deuxieme question, celle de la vitalis 
immutatio, soit entierement absente dans le premier texte, semble etre un 
argument pour dissocier les deux questions. 

En somme, a cause de leur position isolee dans le manuscrit, il est 
pratiquement impossible d’etablir avec certitude le rapport precis entre 
les deux questions. Cependant, deux conclusions semblent etre permises. 
(i) Le renvoi a une question precedente montre que la deuxieme question 
provient probablement d’un ensemble consistant de plusieurs questions. 
La convenance entre nos deux textes anonymes sur le plan doctrinal et 
au niveau du vocabulaire n’exclut pas la possibilite que la premiere ques¬ 
tion provienne du meme ensemble, (ii) En revanche, en supposant que 
les deux textes proviennent d’un meme ensemble de questions, il est pra¬ 
tiquement sur qu’ils ne s’y sont pas suivis directement dans l’ordre qui 
est celui de notre manuscrit. 

III. Les deux questions anonymes et le Conceptus de Pierre d’Ailly 

Dans ce qui precede, nous avons fait un rapprochement entre nos ques¬ 
tions anonymes et le Conceptus. Il nous reste maintenant a etablir plus pre- 
cisement le rapport entre ces trois textes. A cet effet, nous concentrons 
d’abord notre attention sur l’ouvrage de Pierre d’Ailly. 

Le Conceptus est un traite sur le langage mental. Plus exactement, le 
traite developpe une theorie des termes mentaux, vocaux et ecrits, en 
examinant les deux demiers principalement du cote de leur dependance 
a l’egard du langage mental. L’auteur insiste sur la subordination du lan¬ 
gage ecrit et vocal au langage mental. 76 Quant a sa forme, le Conceptus 
se presente comme un compendium de definitions et de distinctions. A 
deux passages pres, ou l’auteur critique la theorie modiste des parties du 


75 Cf. p. 126 287 - 89 . 

76 Pierre d’Ailly, Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 99 10 ' 4 : “Tota ratio quare aliquis terminus vocalis 
signified istam vel istam rem est quia ad placitum subordinatur conceptui sive termino 
mentali proprie dicto, qui naturaliter proprie significat istam vel illam rem.” 
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discours et de la construction, 77 le traite n’a pas le caractere d’un dis¬ 
cours argumentatif, mais d’une exposition d’une theorie semantique gene- 
rale. Abstraction faite de Pintroduction terminologique, cette exposition 
se divise en trois etapes correspondant aux trois types de termes, mais 
du fait que les termes ecrits et vocaux se subsument sous le denomina- 
teur de termes conventionnels, 78 le traite consiste en deux parties princi- 
pales, Pune sur les termes mentaux l’autre sur les termes conventionnels. 79 
Ce qui nous interesse ici, ce sont les distinctions et les definitions don- 
nees, ainsi que l’organisation du traite. 

Dans son introduction, Pierre d’Ailly definit les notions de terme, 80 de 
signifier, 81 et de vitalis immutatio. La vitalis immutatio est une connaissance 
en acte (actualis noticia), causee en partie par la faculte cognitive et en par- 
tie par la chose connue, et elle se trouve dans la faculte cognitive sur le 
mode d’inherence, tout comme une forme accidentelle inhere dans son 
sujet. 82 Ensuite, Pauteur donne sa typologie generale du signe. Dans ce 
cadre, le terme conventionnel est defini comme un signe qui conduit ( ducit) 
a la connaissance de la chose signifiee. Le terme conceptuel, en revanche, 
est un signe qui est lui-meme connaissance de la chose signifiee, dont il 
est la similitude naturelle. 83 

La premiere partie principale du traite analyse les termes conceptuels. 
Ayant assimile les notions de concept, de terme mental, d’acte d’intel- 
liger et de connaissance apprehensive, Pauteur examine (i) la connais¬ 
sance apprehensive simple et complexe, («) les termes mentaux cate- 
gorematiques et syncategorematiques, (Hi) les termes mentaux proprement 


77 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 88 M -9 21 et 99 27 -100 17 . Pour la theorie modiste des parties du dis¬ 
cours et de la constructio, cf. I. Rosier, La notion de partie du discours dans la grammaire specula¬ 
tive, dans: Histoire, Epistemologie, Langage 3.1 (1981), p. 49-62, et C.H. Kneepkens, On 
mediaeval syntactic thought with special reference to the notion of construction, dans: Histoire, Epistemo¬ 
logie, Langage 12.2 (1990), p. 139-76, part. p. 164-7. Une critique de la theorie modiste 
de la construction, comparable a celle de Pierre d’Ailly, se trouve dans les questions sur 
la seconde partie du Doctrinale, attributes a un certain Marsile (d’lnghen?); cf. C.H. 
Kneepkens, Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 70A: A Quaestiones-commentay on the Second Part of Alexander de 
Villa Dei’s Doctrinale by Marsilius of Inghen? An Explorative Note on a Specimen of Conceptualist 
Grammar, dans: Vivarium 28.1 (1990), p. 26-54. 

78 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 100 19 ' 21 : “De terminis scriptis et mentalibus improprie dictis pen- 
itus uniformiter dicendum est sicut de vocalibus, quia sic ad placitum significant.” 

79 Selon la pagination de l’edition de Kaczmarek, le traite se divise comme suit: intro¬ 
duction generale et terminologique, p. 81 '-83 20 ; premiere partie principale sur les termes 
mentaux, p. 83 2l -92“; seconde partie principale sur les termes conventionnels, p. 93‘-100 21 . 

80 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 7 " 9 ; cf. supra, p. 100, n. 65. 

81 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 ,4 " 6 ; cf. supra, p. 100, n. 66. 

82 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 81 27 -2 M ; cf. supra, p. 100, n. 67. 

83 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 82 35 -3 20 . 
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et improprement dits, (iv) la signification naturelle au sens propre et au 
sens commun et (v) les termes absolus et connotatifs. 

(i) La connaissance apprehensive d’une chose est de deux sortes: simple 
et complexe. La connaissance simple est la meme chose qu’un concept 
simple (ex.: homo), tandis que la connaissance complexe est identique a 
un concept complexe. Un concept peut etre complexe soit selon un mode 
indistant (ex, homo albus) soit selon un mode distant (ex, homo est albus). 
Une proposition mentale peut done s’interpreter comme un seul concept 
complexe per modum distantis. M 

(: it ) Les termes mentaux categorematiques et syncategorematiques sont 
analyses aussi bien du point de vue de leur signification que du point de 
vue de leur fonction grammaticale (officiurri). L’auteur aboutit a une quadruple 
distinction entre (a) des termes mentaux categorematiques de signification et 
syncategorematiques de fonction; (b) des termes mentaux categorematiques 
de fonction et syncategorematiques de signification; (c) des termes mentaux 
a la fois categorematiques de signification et de fonction et (d) des termes 
mentaux a la fois syncategorematiques de signification et de fonction. 85 

(in) Un terme mental proprement dit est un concept d’une chose. Un 
tel terme signifie de fafon purement naturelle. Un terme mental impro¬ 
prement dit, en revanche, est un concept d’un mot vocal ou ecrit. Ces 
concepts des mots sont capables d’avoir une signification conventionneUe 
en plus de leur signification naturelle. 86 Les termes mentaux proprement 
dits sont soit des intentions premieres, s’ils signifient leur signifie en tant 
que chose et non en tant que signe, soit des intentions secondes, s’ils 
signifient leur signifie en tant que signe d’autre chose. 87 

(iv) La signification naturelle se divise en une signification naturelle au 
sens propre et au sens commun. On parle d’une signification naturelle 


84 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 83 22 -4 2 . Cf. Biard, Logique, p. 278 et Spade, Peter of Ailly, p. 101, 
n. 120. 

85 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 84 2 -5‘; cf. Biard, Logique, p. 268-9 et Spade, Peter of Ailly, p. 102-4, 
n. 122-35. Cette double approche du syncategoreme semble avoir ete introduite par Buridan, 
cf. supra, Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. cit., p. 188 106 ' 14 et supra, p. 94. 

86 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 85 2 -6 28 ; cf. supra, p. 102, n. 70 et p. 103, n. 73. Pierre semble 
avoir emprunte la distinction entre termes mentaux proprement et improprement dits a 
Gregoire de Rimini, qui distingue entre, d’une part, les enonces mentales qui sont des 
images ou similitudes des mots vocaux (voces) et qui varient en fonction de la difference 
des langues, et, d’autre part, les enonces mentales qui, n’etant pas des similitudes des mots 
vocaux, sont identiques chez tous les humains ( eaedem apud omnes) et qui signifient naturelle- 
ment; les mots vocaux leurs sont subordonnees afin de pouvoir signifier conventionnelle- 
ment une chose extra-mentale. Cf. Gregoire de Rimini, Lectwra super primum et secundum 
Sententiarum, I, prof, t, 3, ed. A.D. Trapp - V. Marcolino, p. 30 25 -l". Cf. Biard, Logique, 
p. 270-1 et Spade, Peter of Ailly, p. 104-5, n. 136-49. 

87 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 86 29 -8 10 . Cf. Spade, Peter of Ailly, p. 105-7, n. 150-68. 
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au sens propre, si le signe signifie une chose de par lui-meme et non pas 
de par quelque chose d’autre. En revanche, on parle d’une signification 
naturelle au sens commun, si le signe signifie la chose signifiee par quelque 
chose d’autre. Chaque chose reelle peut avoir une signification naturelle 
au sens commun, du fait que chaque chose existente est capable de pro- 
duire un concept dans un intellect quelconque et de provoquer, par ce 
concept, une representation d’elle-meme dans la faculte cognitive. 88 

(v) La distinction entre termes mentaux absolus et connotatifs conclut 
la premiere partie principale du traite. Un terme mental absolu ne con¬ 
note rien d’autre que ce pour quoi il “suppose naturellement” (naturaliter 
supponit). En revanche, un terme mental connotatif connote quelque chose 
d’autre que ce pour quoi il suppose naturellement. 89 A l’oppose du terme 
absolu, le terme connotatif a un double signifie, a savoir un signifie mate¬ 
riel (son referent au sens strict) et un signifie formel (ce que le terme 
connote). 90 La distinction entre termes absolus et connotatifs s’applique 
enfin a la terminologie meme du traite: les notions de concept, de connais- 
sance en acte (actualis noticia), d’acte d’intelliger et de vitalis immutatio sup- 
posent pour une seule et meme qualite de la faculte cognitive, mais selon 
une pluralite de connotations. 91 

La seconde partie principale du traite analyse les termes convention- 
nels. Ayant defini la signification conventionelle, 92 Pierre d’Ailly examine 
(i) deux degres de signification, a savoir la signification de fafon ultime 
et de fa^on non-ultime, (ii) les termes categorematiques, syncategore- 
matiques et mixtes, (in) les termes conventionnels d’imposition ou d’in- 
tention premiere et d’imposition ou d’intention seconde et (iv) les termes 
conventionnels absolus et connotatifs. 


88 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 88 12 ' 28 ; cf. supra, p. 102, n. 72. 

89 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 89 22 -91 3 . Pour le role de la notion de suppositio dans l’ouvrage de 
Pierre d’Ailly, cf. Biard, Logique, p. 283-4. 

90 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 91 4 ' 17 . 

91 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 91 18 -2 36 : “Notandum est quod conceptus est actualis noticia alicuius 
rei causata in anima, partialiter ab obiecto, scilicet a re concepta sive cognita, et partialiter 
etiam a potentia cognitiva formaliter vitaliter immutans ipsam potentiam intellectivam. Et 
sic conceptus, actualis noticia, actus intelligence, vitalis immutatio pro eadem re sive qual- 
itate supponunt; cognotant tamen isti termini aliquas habitudines illius qualitatis (.. .).” 

92 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 93 6 -4 18 : “Vox significativa ad placitum est qua apprehensa ab 
auditu ex impositione quam actu habet, nata est potentie cognitive earn vitaliter immu- 
tando instrumentaliter aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter representare aliud a se et sibi sim- 
ili a suo prolatore vel a suis partibus, nisi aliquid illorum significet ex impositione. (...) 
Notandum est pro maiori intellectu predictorum quod significare ad placitum non est aliud 
quam institutio facta per voluntatem et per placitum alicuius totius communitatis vel alicuius 
habentis auctoritatem et gerentis vicem totius communitatis aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter 
representare.” 
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(i) Le signifie ultime (significatum ultimatum) d’un terme conventionnel est 
ce que le terme signifie de fa?on propre et directe, c’est-a-dire la chose 
reelle que le terme signifie en raison de son imposition. En revanche, le 
signifie non-ultime (significatum non ultimatum ) d’un terme conventionnel est 
le concept auquel il est subordonne afin de pouvoir signifier son signifie 
ultime. Le signifie non-ultime d’un terme conventionnel n’est pas signifie 
en raison de l’imposition du terme. A proprement parler, un terme con¬ 
ventionnel ne signifie pas le concept auquel il est subordonne, car il n’a 
pas ete impose pour signifier un concept. Il signifie, au contraire, une 
chose reelle par 1’intermediaire d’un concept. La signification d’un terme 
conventionnel presuppose la signification naturelle du terme mental. Du 
cote de sa signification non-ultime, certains attribuent au terme conven¬ 
tionnel une “supposition mentale” (suppositio mentalis ), appelee habituelle- 
ment supposition simple, alors que du cote de sa signification ultime, le 
terme vocale suppose personnellement. 93 

(it) La distinction entre categoremes et syncategoremes s’applique aussi 
bien aux termes conventionnels qu’aux termes mentaux. L’auteur intro- 
duit ici la triple distinction entre categoremes, syncategoremes et termes 
mixtes. Les termes mixtes, en partie categoreme et en partie syncate- 
goreme, sont analyses en termes de leur correspondant mental: celui-ci 
est un concept compose d’un acte syncategorematique et d’un terme men¬ 
tal categorematique. 94 

(Hi) Les termes vocaux d’imposition ou d’intention premiere sont des 
termes qui signifient une chose en tant que chose et non en tant que 
signe. Ils sont appeles “d’imposition premiere” a cause du fait qu’ils ne 
presupposent pas l’imposition d’un autre terme quelconque; ils sont appeles 
“d’intention premiere” parce qu’ils sont subordonnes a un terme mental 
qui, lui, est d’intention premiere proprement dit. En revanche, les termes 
conventionnels d’imposition ou d’intention seconde sont des termes qui 
signifient quelque chose en tant que signe d’autre chose. Ds sont appeles 
“d’imposition seconde” a cause du fait que leur imposition presuppose 
Pimposition d’un autre terme; ils sont appeles “d’intention seconde” par 
le fait qu’ils sont subordonnes a un concept d’intention seconde. 95 


93 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 94 18 -5 M . Le vocabulaire de Pierre d’Ailly (significatum ultimatum vs. 
significatum non ultimatum) rappelle celui de Buridan (significatum ultimatum vs. significatum imme- 
diatum). Cf. supra, p. 3, n. 4. Pour une analyse du rapport entre Buridan et Pierre d’Ailly, 
cf. Biard, Logique, p. 274-7. 

94 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 96 12 -7 24 ; cf. supra, p. 93, n. 46. 

95 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 97 25 -9 2 . 
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(a) La distinction entre termes absolus et connotatifs etant enfin appliquee 
aux termes conventionnels, la deuxieme partie principale du traite se ter- 
mine par l’affirmation de la dependance totale du langage vocal et ecrit 
a l’egard du langage mental, suivie d’une critique de la conception modiste 
de la semantique. 96 

Nous pouvons maintenant formuler quelques conclusions concemant le 
rapport entre nos questions anonymes et le Conceptus. 

(i) Nos questions ne sont pas des extraits litteraux, ou des fragments 
d’un extrait litteral, du texte de Pierre d’Ailly. Cela est exclu aussi bien 
en raison de la forme des trois textes qu’en raison de leur contenu. Du 
cote formel, il semble exclu que nos textes scolaires et argumentatifs soient 
des extraits d’un recueil de definitions comme l’est le Conceptus. Du cote 
du contenu, bien que le probleme du correspondant mental d’un syn¬ 
categoreme, affronte par notre premiere question, intervienne dans le 
Conceptus, notre texte contient un certain nombre d’elements doctrinaux 
qui ne figurent pas dans le traite de Pierre d’Ailly. 97 En outre, le pro¬ 
bleme de l’equivocite des concepts, traite par notre seconde question 
anonyme, est entierement absent dans le Conceptus . 98 

(a) Les deux questions anonymes d’une part et le Conceptus de l’autre 
appartiennent a un meme courant de la semantique, inspire fondamen- 
talement par Ockham et elabore par Buridan, Albert de Saxe et Marsile 
d’Inghen. Toutefois, l’appartenance a un meme courant de la semantique 
n’explique pas de maniere suffisante les rapports entre nos questions 
anonymes et le traite de Pierre d’Ailly. En effet, a part ce rapport general, 
il existe des liens particuliers entre les trois textes. 

D’abord, chacun des trois textes utilise l’expression “aliqualitei” pour 
definir la signification propre du syncategoreme. Cette expression est ty- 
pique de la pensee de Pierre d’Ailly et nous ignorons d’autres occurrences 
de cette expression en un sens comparable. L’emploi de cette notion con- 
stitue un premier lien precis entre nos deux questions anonymes et le 
Conceptus. 


96 Conceptus , ed. cit., p. 99 3 -100 21 . 

91 Par exemple, la distinction entre les quatre fa<jons dont un syncategoreme modifie la 
signification du concept ( disjunctive, disiunctim, copulative , copulatim) (cf. p. 1 14 74 ’ 77 ), l’idee selon 
laquelle le concept signifie l’ensemble de choses presentes, passees, futures, possibles ou 
imaginables, qui lui correspondent (cf. p. 114 95 ' 98 ), ainsi que le vocabulaire de suppositio dis¬ 
tribution et suppositio determinate (cf. p. 114 90 ' 93 et 115 117 ' 132 ). 

98 Etant donne que le manuscrit Paris, B.N., lat. 16.401, qui a conserve la seule copie 
connue de nos questions anonymes, a ete copie entre 1390 et 1405 (cf. supra, p. 89), il est 
evident que cette copie de nos questions n’a pas ete le modele du traite de Pierre d’Ailly. 
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Ensuite, un second lien particulier existe entre notre deuxieme ques¬ 
tion et le Conceptus. Chacun de ces deux textes utilise la notion de vitalis 
immutatio au centre des definitions de la connaissance et de la signification. 
Or, abstraction faite de notre question anonyme, Pierre d’Ailly est le seul 
auteur connu au XIV C siecle a avoir employe cette notion dans le cadre 
de la semantique. La notion de vitalis immutatio constitue done un lien 
particulier entre notre deuxieme question et le Conceptus. 

Finalement, il existe egalement un lien entre notre premiere question 
et le Conceptus. A deux endroits differents de son traite, Pierre d’Ailly 
analyse la distinction entre categoremes et syncategoremes, a savoir dans 
la premiere partie sur les termes mentaux, et dans la seconde partie sur 
les termes conventionnels." Or le contenu de notre premiere question 
correspond nettement au second passage du Conceptus, bien qu’elle con- 
tienne certains elements doctrinaux qui ne figurent pas dans le traite de 
Pierre d’Ailly. En effet, dans les deux textes l’on analyse le correspon- 
dant mental d’un syncategoreme en termes d’acte et de concept, et chacun 
des deux textes introduit la triple distinction entre categoremes, syncate¬ 
goremes et termes mixtes. En outre, la convergence entre notre premiere 
question anonyme et le Conceptus est accentuee par le fait que la notion 
de vitalis immutatio soit precisement absente aussi bien dans notre question 
que dans le passage correspondant du traite de Pierre d’Ailly. 100 

(iii) Nous avons evite soigneusement de poser la question de l’auteur 
ou des auteurs de nos questions. II nous semble que notre materiel ne 
suffit pas pour en decider. En outre, la carte du paysage doctrinal de la 
semantique parisienne de la seconde moitie du XIV e siecle est encore 
trop peu dressee pour permettre des conclusions definitives concemant 
des textes anonymes comme les notres. Cependant, ayant vu les liens 
entre nos textes anonymes et le traite de Pierre d’Ailly, rien ne nous em- 
peche de tracer quelques lignes hypothetiques sur cette carte. En effet, 
trois solutions ont une plausibilite serieuse. D’abord, il se peut que nos 
questions soient des produits d’un maitre inconnu dont Pierre d’Ailly s’est 
inspire en redigeant son Conceptus. Ensuite, l’inverse semble egalement 
possible, e’est-a-dire que nos questions soient l’oeuvre d’un inconnu sous 
l’influence de l’enseignement de Pierre d’Ailly. Finalement, il se peut que 
nos questions soient des fragments d’un ouvrage inconnu et actuelle- 
ment perdu de Pierre d’Ailly lui-meme. Quoi qu’il en soit, nos textes 


99 Conceptus, ed. cit., p. 84 2 -5‘ et 96 I7 -7 M . 

100 Cf. supra, p. 93, n. 46. 
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contribuent a une comprehension plus englobante d’un courant de la 
semantique relativement peu connu. 

Principes d’edition 

Nous avons reproduit le texte de notre unique manuscrit. Dans l’ap- 
parat critique, nous avons indique les lectures modifiees, les mots sup- 
primes dems le manuscrit ainsi que les notices qui se trouvent en marge. 
Dans les notes, nous avons identifie les references faites explicitement par 
l’auteur. Tous les passages paralleles du Conceptus ont ete copies en entier. 
L’orthographe medievale a ete respectee. L’altemance entre “(sin)catAe- 
gorema” et “(sin)cAategorema,” que l’on trouve dans le manuscrit, a ete 
homogeneifiee en lisant “(sin)cathegorema.” La ponctuation ainsi que la 
capitalisation sont adaptees a l’usage modeme. 

Nous avons utilise le sigle P pour le manuscrit Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, lat. 16.401 ainsi que les signes et les abbreviations suivants: 


<.. .> 

= 

mot supplee par l’editeur 

[...] 

= 

mot supprime par l’editeur 

exemple 

= 

mot supprime dans le manuscrit 

add. 

= 

addidit 

P m 

= 

in margine P 

sub lin. 

= 

sub linea 

sup. lin. 

= 

supra lineam 


APPENDICE I 

AUCTORIS INCERTI 

Quaestio utrum syncategoremati in intellectu correspondent actus et non conceptus 

Cod. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 16.401, ff. 166 v -168 r 

/f. 166 v / Questio est hec: utrum sincathegoremati in intellectu cor- 
respondeat actus et non conceptus. 


5 Arguitur primo quod non: quia adiectiuum est sincathegorema; et 
tamen in intellectu non solum correspondet actus, ymo eciam et 
conceptus; ergo questio falsa. Consequencia nota. Et maior patet, 
quia nullum adiectiuum est per se significatiuum; ergo quodlibet 
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adiectiuum est per se sincathegorema. Consequencia nota uirtute 
10 illius uocabuli sincathegorema ; dicitur enim sincathegorema quasi cum alio 
significatiuum uel predicatiuum. Sed minor patet, quia adiectiuum men- 
tale significat res ad extra, ut albus significat rem substancialem et 
albedinem sibi inherentem; et per consequens sibi non <solum> cor- 
respondet actus, ymo conceptus representatiuus albedinis et eciam 
15 rei albe cui albedo inheret. 

Secundo: hoc uerbum est est sincathegorema; et tamen sibi in mente 
non <solum> corresponds actus, ymo conceptus; ergo. Consequen¬ 
cia nota. Et maior patet per Philosophum in primo Peryarmeneias 
20 dicentem: “si est quidem purum dixeris, ipsum nichil significat.” 101 Et 
minor patet per hanc proposicionem mentalem homo est animal, ly est 
correspondet in mente conceptus temporis; ergo non solum actus. 
Consequencia nota. Et antecedens apparet, quia ly est in proposi- 
cione dicta significat tempus, quia est sensus homo est animal in tem- 
25 pore presenti; et illud tempus non significatur ex parte subiecti seu 
eciam ex parte predicati, prout notum est, quia subiectum et predica- 
tum sunt nomina; que significant sine tempore, teste Philosopho primo 
Peryarmeneias; 102 ergo significatur ex parte copule. Et per consequens 
isti uerbo est non correspondet solum actus, ymo conceptus. 

30 

Tercio sic: isti dictioni omnis in mente non solum correspondet actus, 
ymo conceptus; ergo. Consequencia nota. Et antecedens probatur: 
nam ista proposicio mentalis omnis homo est animal in re extra non 
solum significat hominem esse animal <sed omnem hominem esse 
35 animal>; et hoc significatum non /f. 167 r / habet ex parte illius ter¬ 
mini homo, nec ex parte illius termini animal, nec eciam ex parte illius 
copule; ergo ex parte [illius] significacionis illius termini omnis. Et per 
consequens isti dictioni omnis non solum correspondet actus, ymo 
eciam et conceptus. 

40 

Quarto: iste dictiones fortior, doctior, aliud, non idem etc., que habent 
uim distribuendi, sunt signa sincathegorematica, quia alias non 
haberent uim distribuendi, et tamen representant res ad extra, ut 


101 De Interpretation 3, 16b22-25 (Aristoteles Latinus II, 1-2, 7): “Neque enim esse signum 
est rei vel non esse, nec si hoc ipsum est purum dixeris: ipsum quidem nihil est, consignificat 
autem quandam composidonem quam sine compositis non est intellegere.” 

102 De Interpretatione 2, 16a 19-20 (Aristoteles Latinus II, 1-2, 6): “Nomen ergo est vox 
significariva secundum placitum sine tempore, cuius nulla pars est significativa separata.” 
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notum est; modo, quilibet actus in anima representans rem ad extra 
45 est conceptus; ergo etc. 


In oppositum arguitur per communem famam: communiter enim 
dicitur quod dictionibus sincathegorematicis non correspondet con- 
50 ceptus, sed purus actus. 


In questione erunt duo articuli. In primo ponentur notabilia, in 
secundo conclusiones. 


Primus articulus a 

Quantum ad primum notandum est quod differencia est inter sin- 
60 cathegorema purum et cathegorema purum, unde purum sinca- 
thegorema non habet in mente nisi quemdam actum per quern 
intellectus inclinatur b ad concipiendum aliqualiter per conceptus, sed 
cathegorema habet in intellectu conceptum per quern intellectus 
concipit aliquam rem, ut substanciam uel accidens uel aliquod tale. 
65 

Secundo notandum quod alique dictiones dicuntur paitim cathegore- 
matice 0 et partim sincathegorematice, ut iste dictiones semper, fortior, 
doctior, differt, aliud ab, etc. Et dicuntur sincathegorematice quia intel¬ 
lectus inclinatur per tales dictiones et determinatur sicut per actus 
70 correspondentes sincathegorematicis terminis. Et dicuntur dictiones 
cathegorematice quia intellectus per conceptus correspondentes ta- 
libus dictionibus concipit aliquam rem, ut substanciam uel accidens. 103 


103 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus, ed. cit., 96 17 ' 34 : “Restat unum quod non fuit dictum, 
scilicet quod terminorum vocalium quidam est mere cathegoreumaticus, ut iste terminus 
homo', alius est sincathegoreumaticus, ut iste terminus omnis; alius est terminus vocalis par¬ 
tim cathegoreumaticus et partim sincathegoreumaticus, et sic est mixtus, et est talis qui 
scilicet potest resolvi in duos terminos, quorum alter est pure cathegoreumaticus, et alter 
est pure sincathegoreumaticus. Cuiusmodi est iste terminus vocalis nihil vel nil vel aliquid 
vel generaliter omnia signa universalia vel particularia in neutro genere, quibus non 
exprimuntur substantiva, ut omne, aliquid, et sic de aliis. Et tales termini dicuntur mixti ex 
cathegoreumatico et sincathegoreumatico. Et de facto in mente talibus terminis corres¬ 
pondet conceptus complexus ex actu sincathegoreumatico et termino mentali cathego¬ 
reumatico, in quos mentaliter resolvuntur; ut cum dicitur aliquid, <quod> sic resolvitur 
aliquod ens, clarum est quod in mente est complexio plurium terminorum, quorum alter est 
pure sincathegoreumaticus et alter pure cathegoreumaticus.” 
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Tercio notandum quod actus correspondentes sincathegorematibus 
75 non significant aliquam rem ad extra, sed precise dant modum 
significandi conceptibus, scilicet disiunctiue uel copulatiue, disiunc- 
tim uel copulatim, secundum quod uaria sunt sincathegoremata. 
Ex quo sequitur quod conceptus non qualitercumque potest, signi- 
ficat naturaliter. Patet, quia iste conceptus homo, significans omnes 
80 homines in intellectu copulatiue, non habet hoc naturaliter, quia, 
deposito actu correspondente illi signo omnis , certe ille non repre- 
sentaret omnes homines copulatiue. Et ergo est sibi accidentale. 

Ex quo ulterius sequitur quod quilibet conceptus representans sua 
significata in intellectu equiualenter copulatiue habet ilium modum 
85 significandi ex aliquo actu determinante ipsum intellectum d ad sic 
concipiendum. Patet hoc, quia iste conceptus homo, quando significat 
in intellectu omnes homines copulatiue equiualenter, tunc oportet 
quod intellectus determinetur per aliquem actum correspondentem 
isti signo omnis, uel per consimilem actum habentem uim distribuendi. 
90 Sequitur ultra quod supposicio distributiua conuenit intellectui 
accidentaliter. Apparet, quia conuenit ex parte alicuius sincathe- 
gorematis determinantis intellectum ad concipiendum significata 
aliqualiter per conceptum copulatiue. 

95 Quarto notandum quod per hunc conceptum homo, uel consimilem, 
intellectus concipit omnes homines, et ille conceptus homo repre- 
sentat omnes homines presentes, preteritos, futuros, potentes esse 
uel potentes ymaginari esse. Sed modus representandi omnes homines, 
scilicet copulatiue uel copulatim, disiunctiue uel disiunctim, accidit 
100 illi conceptui homo ex actu alicuius determinantis intellectum ad sic 
concipiendum. 

Ex quo sequitur quod in hac proposicione homo est animal intellec¬ 
tus per ilium conceptum homo concipit omnes homines, et tamen 
nec copulatiue nec disiunctiue etc. Quod probatur: quia intellectus 
105 non determinatur ad <sic> concipiendum significata huius termini 
homo per aliquem actum; ergo intellectus non concipit homines co¬ 
pulatiue uel disiunctiue, quia ille modus concipiendi' significata illius 
termini homo est accidentalis isti termino homo. Et confirmatur: quia 
qua racione intellectus, circumscripto omni actu, conciperet significata 
110 huius termini homo disiunctiue, eadem racione copulatiue. Patet, quia 
non est plus actus determinans unam partem quam aliam; igitur, 
circumscripto tunc omni actu, non esset racio quare plus conciperet 
disiunctiue quam copulatiue. Et iterum, quia alias signum particu- 
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lare frustra adderetur subiecto proposicionis, quia adhuc nichil facit 
115 uel faceret, si ille conceptus <homo> in hac proposicione homo cur- 
rit significat sua significata disiunctiue. 

Ex quo sequitur quod non in qualibet proposicione indefinita subiec- 
tum /f. 167 v / supponit determinate uel disiunctiue. Patet, quia in 
proposicione mentali indefinita non est aliquis actus determinans 
120 intellectum ad concipiendum sua predicata disiunctiue. 

Sed hie diceret aliquis quod in qualibet proposicione indefinita 
subiectum supponit determinate et disiunctiue. Respondetur quod 
sic loquentes large capiunt proposicionem indefinitam prout equiualet 
particulari. Vnde in nulla proposicione <indefinita> subiectum sup- 
125 ponit disiunctiue. Et hoc patet, quia si in aliqua proposicione 
indefinita subiectum determinate et disiunctiue <supponeret>, sicut 
in ista homo est animal, tunc sic: intellectus determinatur de se ad 
concipiendum significata per ly homo disiunctiue equiualenter absque 
aliquo actu; ergo actus particulares correspondentes signis super- 
130 fluerent. Patet, quia eque bene intellectus determinaretur [eque 
bene] ad <sic> concipiendum per ly homo-, sed consequens non est 
dicendum; ergo relinquitur dictum non esse simpliciter uerum. 

Sed tunc aliquis diceret: ergo ista mentalis homo currit non est proposi- 
cio, sed proposicio plures; patet, quia intellectus non concipit signi- 
135 ficata huius termini homo nec equiualenter copulatiue nec disiunc¬ 
tiue, sed inconiuncte, et per consequens est proposicio plures. 
Respondetur quod non: quia nulla mentalis ultimata est proposicio 
plures; modo, ilia homo est animal est mentalis ultimata; igitur etc. 
Confirmatur: quia ilia mentalis <non> habet nisi f unum subiectum, 
140 unum predicatum et unicam copulam. Eciam nec modus signifi¬ 
cance in mente copulatiue uel disiunctiue est causa proposicionis 
plures; sed oporteret quod uocalis proposicio uel scripta <esset una>, 
et quod tali proposicioni uocali uel scripte corresponderent plures 
proposiciones in mente. 

145 

Hec de primo articulo. 


150 


Secundus articulus 8 


Quantum ad secundum articulum sit hec prima conclusio: alicui 
dictioni uocali [illi] in mente correspondet purus actus nullius ad 
extra representatiuus. Patet, nam isti dictioni uocali omnis in mente 
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correspondet unus actus nullius representatiuus ad extra. Quod pro- 
155 batur: quia ille actus qui sibi correspondet nec representat homines 
nec aliqua alia, quia qua racione representaret homines, eadem 
racione representaret eciam [nos uel] asinos, quia ita h bene per 
istum actum 1 iste conceptus asinus potest distribui in mente sicut iste 
conceptus homo, et sic esset transcendens, quod non est dicendum; 
160 ymo esset ita commune quod non esset dare communius seu commu- 
nior dictio; ergo. Ex quo sequitur quod nulli puro sincathegoremati 
in mente correspondet conceptus. Patet, quia isti sincathegoremati 
omnis in mente non correspondet aliquis conceptus, sed purus actus; 
et non est maior racio de uno quam de alio; ergo. 

165 Ex ista sequitur quod actus correspondentes sincathegorematibus 
non causantur a rebus significatis per terminos quibus adduntur. 
Probatur: quia actus correspondentes sincathegorematibus non sunt 
naturales similitudines rerum ad extra; ergo etcJ 
Vlterius sequitur quod actus correspondentes sincathegorematibus 
170 causantur libere ab intellects Patet, quia ex quo non causantur a 
rebus ad extra, intellectus, quando uult, potest fbrmare talem actum, 
et dimittere quando uult. 

Vlterius sequitur quod quemlibet actum sincathegorematicum pre- 
cedit aliquis conceptus. Patet, quia intellectus non format in se talem 
175 actum sincathegorematicum nisi per ilium determinat se ad con- 
cipiendum significata per conceptum copulatiue uel disiunctiue; ergo 
correlarium uerum. 

Secunda conclusio: istis dictionibus doctior, fortior, et sic de aliis, in 
180 mente correspondet conceptus. Patet, quia per quamlibet talem dic- 
tionem mentalem intellectus concipit rem ad extra; ergo. Consequenda 
nota, quia omne tale uocatur conceptus in anima per quod intellec¬ 
tus concipit aliquid ad extra. Et antecedens patet, quia conceptus, 
cui correspondet ly fortior, est conceptus substancie, ut notum est. 
185 Ex quo sequitur quod tales dictiones non habent uim confundendi 
racione alicuius negacionis incluse, quia eis in mente correspondent 
conceptus simplices; ergo ibi non est aliqua negacio inclusa, quia 
in conceptu simplici nichil includitur, quia alias esset conceptus com- 
positus, et non simplex. 

190 Tercia conclusio, et est responsalis: cuilibet dictioni pure sincathe- 
gorematice correspondet actus in mente et non conceptus. Patet, 
quia isti dictioni omnis in mente solum /f. 168 r / correspondet actus; 
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et non est maior racio de una quam de alia; ergo etc. 

195 Ex quo sequitur correlarie quod dictionibus partim cathegoremati- 
cis et partim sincathegorematicis in mente correspondet conceptus. 
Patet, quia huic dictioni nemo, que est partim cathegorematica et 
partim sincathegorematica, uel sibi simili, correspondet conceptus; 
et non est maior racio de una quam de alia; ergo. Consequencia 
nota. Et antecedens patet, quia sibi correspondet conceptus in mente, 
200 per quern intellects determinatur ad concipiendum k aliqualiter 
significata termini cui fit addicio. Vt in mente iotus homo tantum 
ualet sicut quelibet pars hominis, similiter in mente nemo tantum ualet 
sicut nullus 1 homo. 

205 

Tunc ad raciones. 

Ad primam, quando arguebatur de dictione adiectiua, dicitur quod 
non est purum sincathegorema. Eciam dicitur quod sibi non corres¬ 
pondet conceptus compositus, ymo simplex, quia non repugnat intel- 
210 lectui habere conceptum connotatiuum, ut patet de primo concept 
ipsius intellects, scilicet de indiuiduo uago, qui est connotatiuus. m 


a primus articulus] F" 

b inclinatur] declinatur P 

c cathegorematice] eah cathegorematice P 

d intellectum] modum P 

e modus concipiendi] concepts concipiendi modus concipiendi P 
f nisi] neque P 

g secundus articulus] P m 

h ita] ist ita P 

1 actum] e once - pt - um actum P 

j etc.] -ete. etc. P 

k concipiendum] P m 

1 nullus] quilib e t P nullus P m 

m connotatiuus] hie finitur textus et sequitur lacuna P 
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APPENDICE II 

AUCTORIS INCERTI 

Qrnstio utrum aliquis conceptus potest esse aquivocus 
Cod. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 16.401, ff. 168 r -170 v 
/{. 1687 Questio est hec: utrum aliquis conceptus potest esse equiuocus. 


Et arguitur primo quod sic. Nam aliquis conceptus potest capi distri- 
5 butiue, determinate, discrete 2 ; ergo sequitur quod aliquis conceptus 
potest esse equiuocus. Consequencia tenet, quia isti modi capiendi 
non possunt stare sine equiuocacione. Et antecedens apparet, <quia> 
in ilia proposicione omnis homo currit ly homo stat confuse et distribu- 
tiue in conceptu, et in ilia proposicione homo cunit ly homo determi- 
10 nate, et in ista iste homo currit ly homo stat ibi discrete. 

Secundo sic: nam conceptus potest significare ad placitum; ergo con¬ 
ceptus potest esse equiuocus. Consequencia tenet, quia omne illud 
quod potest significare <ad placitum>, de facto eciam illud est 
15 equiuocum. Antecedens probatur: quia conceptus potest supponere 
ad placitum; ergo potest significare ad placitum. Consequencia tenet 
ab inferiori ad superius; et ergo qualitercumque aliquis conceptus 
supponit, taliter potest significare. Et antecedens probatur: quia potest 
supponere quando uolumus, unde ille terminus homo supponit, ut in 
20 ilia proposicione homo est animal, et quando uolumus potest non sup¬ 
ponere, ut hie Sor est homo himibilis. 

Tercio sic: conceptus hominis potest significare asinum; ergo con¬ 
ceptus potest esse equiuocus. Consequencia tenet, quia conceptus 
25 huius termini homo non b potest significare homines et asinos uniuoce 
et unico conceptu; ergo. Et antecedens probatur: quia conceptus 
hominis magis conuenit cum asino quam ilia uox homo cum homine; 
sed sic est quod ilia uox homo potest significare hominem; ergo et 
conceptus hominis potest representare asinum. Tenet consequencia, 
30 quia significacio fit racione similitudinis et racione conueniencie. Et 
antecedens pro prima parte probatur: quia conceptus hominis magis 
conuenit cum homine quam ilia uox homo conuenit cum homine; 
modo, cum homo magis conuenit cum asino quam ilia uox homo 
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conuenit cum asino, sequitur quod conceptus hominis magis con- 
35 uenit cum asino /f. 168V quam ilia uox homo conuenit cum homine; 
ergo sequitur quod [ilia uox] magis representabit asinum quam <illa 
uox homo> hominem; ergo. Minor racionis nota de se. 

Quarto sic: sicut se habet albedo ad conceptum eius proprium, ita 
40 se habet caliditas ad suum conceptum proprium, ergo per locum a 
commutata proporcione: 104 sicut se habet albedo ad caliditatem, sic 
se habebit conceptus albedinis ad conceptum caliditatis; sed sic est 
quod albedo potest representare caliditatem; ergo conceptus unius 
potest representare conceptum alterius. Consequencia nota. Maior 
45 apparet per locum a commutata proporcione. Et minor probatur: 
quia in mente mea possum constituere quod quandocumque uiderem 
albedinem, quod eciam conciperem c caliditatem; et sic albedo 
significaret michi caliditatem; et per consequens conceptus albedinis 
potest significare conceptum caliditatis. 

50 

Quinto sic: conceptus hominis potest significare hominem et potest 
significare illam uocem homo; ergo sequitur quod ille conceptus potest 
esse equiuocus. Consequencia tenet, quia ilia res ad extra et ilia uox 
differunt specifice. Et antecedens apparet de se. Et quod ille con- 
55 ceptus hominis potest significare illam uocem probatur: quia si aliquis 
habeat in mente sua conceptum hominis, tunc faciliter potest duci 
ad formandum illam uocem homo; ergo sequitur quod illam uocem 
homo potest ibi representare. Consequencia tenet, quia nisi sic posset 
representare, non uideretur quomodo conceptus ita faciliter potest 
60 duci ad formandum illam uocem. Et antecedens apparet, quia si 
aliquis habeat conceptum hominis, ipse potest faciliter concipere et 
formare uoces, que uoces huiusmodi conceptibus subordinantur. 

Sexto sic: conceptus significat aliud naturaliter proprie et aliud na- 
70 turaliter communiter; ergo conceptus potest esse equiuocus. Conse¬ 
quencia tenet, quia huiusmodi modos significandi non potest habere 
conceptus sine equiuocacione ipsius. Et antecedens probatur: quia 
conceptus hominis naturaliter proprie representat res ad extra; et ille 
idem conceptus significat seipsum naturaliter communiter; ergo idem 


104 Cf. forte Petrus Hispanus, Tractatus (“Summule Logicales”) V, 34 (ed. De Rijk, 74' 2 ’ 22 ): 
“Locus a proportione est habitudo unius proportionalium ad reliquum. Ut sicut se habet rec¬ 
tor naois ad navem, sic se habet rector scolarum ad scolas; sed in navi regenda eligendus est rector non 
sorte sed arte; ergo in scolis regendis eligendus est rector non sorte sed arte.” 
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75 conceptus significat naturaliter proprie et naturaliter communiter. 

Septimo, conceptus potest significare aliquid uel aliqua pure ad pla- 
citum; ergo potest esse equiuocus. Consequencia tenet. Et antecedens 
probatur: quia ille conceptus hominis potest significare ad placitum 
80 hominem; et potest significare equum et asinum; ergo. Consequencia 
nota. Et antecedens probatur: quia sicut ilia uox homo potest imponi 
ad significandum hominem, equum et asinum, ita conceptus sibi 
correspondens potest concipere talia significata. 

85 

In oppositum d arguitur primo sic: quia nullus conceptus potest 
significare diuersa diuersis conceptibus; ergo. Consequencia nota ex 
quid nominis equiuoci. Antecedens probatur: quia si conceptus pos¬ 
set significare diuersa diuersis conceptibus, tunc conceptus unus non 
90 esset conceptus unus; consequens implicat; ergo. 

Secundo: si sic, sequeretur quod alique proposiciones mentales essent 
distinguende. Consequens falsum, quia dicimus communiter quod 
proposiciones mentales non sunt distinguende, sed solum uocales 
95 uel scripte. Consequencia apparet, quia ubicumque reperitur multi- 
plicitas uel equiuocacio, ibidem reperitur distinctio, et per conse¬ 
quens ille essent distinguende. Sed per aduersarium in mente reperitur 
multiplicitas; ergo eciam et distinctio. 

100 Tercio: si conceptus posset esse equiuocus, sequeretur quod falla- 
cia equiuocacionis non esset fallacia in dictione. Consequens fal¬ 
sum. Probatur tamen consequencia: quia fallacie ideo dicuntur in 
dictione quia <non> possunt fieri sine signis ad placitum institutis; 
modo, si equiuocacio fieret in mente, sequeretur quod esset falla- 
105 cia extra dictionem. 


In questione erunt duo articuli. In primo uidebitur de modo 
significandi conceptuum, et in secundo uidebitur de quesito. 


Piimus articulus' 


Quantum ad primum articulum est notandum quod conceptus nichil 
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115 aliud est quam cognicio rei existens in anima. 

Pro quo secundo est notandum quod cognicio est apprehensio rei 
secundum potenciam cognitiuam mediante qua ipsa potencia cog- 
nitiua uitaliter immutatur. Verbi gracia, sicut conceptus hominis 
120 dicitur apprehensio rei mediante qua potencia cognitiua immutatur 
ad cognoscendum hominem ad extra. Vnde potencia cognitiua, 
mediante cognicione et apprehensione, fit cogniciones. 105 

Tercio est notandum quod significare sic potest describi: significare 
125 est potencie cognitiue aliquid uel aliqualiter representando ipsam 
uitaliter immutare. 106 Et dicitur ibidem est potencie cognitiue, et non 
intellectiue, quia animali bruto, quod non habet intellectiuam poten¬ 
ciam, uox aliqua dicitur significare sicut f apparet, ideo etc. 107 Et di¬ 
citur ibi aliqualiter propter sincathegoremata, quia licet non significent 
130 /f. 169 r / aliquid, tamen aliqualiter. Et capitur ibi aliquid transcen- 

denter, scilicet prout aliquid dicitur unum uel plura. 108 Dicitur eciam 
notanter uitaliter ipsam immutando ad designandum quod non omne 
illud quod est in anima significatur, sed illud significatur quod uita¬ 
liter immutat ipsam. 

135 

Quarto notandum est quod significatiuorum quoddam significat 


105 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus, ed. cit., 83 21 ' 2 : “Notandum est ulterius quod terminus 
mentalis, conceptus sive actus intelligendi et noticia rei apprehensiva idem sunt.” Cf. ibi¬ 
dem, 91 l8 ' 25 : “Notandum est quod conceptus est actualis noticia alicuius rei causata in anima, 
partialiter ab obiecto, scilicet a re concepta sive cognita, et partialiter etiam a potentia 
cognitiva, formaliter vitaliter immutans ipsam potentiam inteUectivam. Et sic conceptus, 
actualis noticia, actus intelligendi, vitalis immutatio pro eadem re sive qualitate supponunt; 
cognotant tamen isti termini aliquas habitudines illius qualitatis.” 

106 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus, ed. cit., 81 1M : “Significare autem est potentie cogni¬ 
tive earn vitaliter immutando aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter representare.” 

107 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus, ed. cit., 93 18 ' 21 : “Et dicitur potentie cognitive et non intel¬ 
lective, quia non solum hominibus aliquid significatur, sed etiam brutis per voces ad pla- 
citum institutis aliquid significare contingit.” 

108 Qf Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus, ed. cit., 81 17 ' 26 : “Unde in predictis descriptionibus 
ponitur li aliquid propter terminos cathegoreumaticos singularis numeri non collectivos; et 
ponitur aliqua propter terminos collectivos singularis numeri vel propter terminos plurales 
non collectivos; et ponitur aliqualiter propter terminos sincathegoreumaticos ratione significationis. 
Exemplum primi: ut iste terminus homo significat aliquid. Exemplum secundi: ut iste ter¬ 
minus popuks, vel iste terminus homines in plurali significant aliqua. Exemplum tercii: ut 
iste terminus omnis significat aliqualiter.” 

Cf. ibidem, 93 31 ' 34 : “Deinde dicitur aliquid vel aliqua propter terminos cathegoreumatico (!) 
significatione, ut Sortes, homo, populus; et dicitur aliqualiter propter terminos vocales sin¬ 
cathegoreumaticos significatione, ut omnis.” 
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naturaliter, aliud ad placitum. Patet diuisio in Summulis Petri 
Hispani. 109 

140 Vlterius est notandum quod significatiuorum naturaliter quoddam 
significat naturaliter proprie, aliud significat naturaliter communiter. 
Vnde signum dicitur significare naturaliter proprie illud cuius est 
propria similitudo et naturalis uerificacio; sicut conceptus hominis 
naturaliter proprie significat omnes homines ad extra, quia ille con- 
145 ceptus est naturalis similitudo et propria omni homini ad extra. Sed 
signum dicitur significare naturaliter communiter illud cuius non est 
propria similitudo et naturalis uerificacio. Isto modo conceptus 
hominis dicitur significare seipsum naturaliter communiter, et eciam 
ilia uox homo dicitur significare seipsam naturaliter communiter. 
150 Apparet, quia ilia uox homo non est naturalis similitudo sui ipsius, 
eo quod nichil est similitudo sui ipsius. 110 

Istis premissis ponuntur alique conclusiones. 

Prima conclusio® est: omnis conceptus significat rem per ipsum con- 
155 ceptam naturaliter proprie. Probatur conclusio: quia omnis con¬ 
ceptus est naturalis similitudo rei et propria per ipsum concepte; 
ergo sequitur quod rem per ipsum conceptam significat naturaliter 
proprie. Consequencia nota ex notabili prius posito. Et antecedens 
apparet ex dictis prius. Et apparet eciam, quia sicut ymago que 
160 apparet in speculo est propria similitudo et naturalis rei uise, ita 
conceptus hominis est naturalis similitudo omnium hominum ad 
extra. Et ideo dicit Philosophus in secundo De anima quod lapis 


109 Petrus Hispanus, Tractatus (“Summule Logicales”) I, 3 (ed. De Rijk, 2 3-8 ): “Vocum 
significativarum alia significativa ad placitum, alia naturaliter. Vox significativa naturaliter 
est ilia que apud omnes idem representat, ut gemitus infirmorum, latratus canum. Vox 
significativa ad placitum est ilia que ad voluntatem instituentis aliquid representat, ut homo.” 

110 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus , ed. cit., 88 12 ‘ 28 : “Nota tamen quod significare natu¬ 
raliter capitur dupliciter. Uno modo proprie, alio modo communiter. Significare naturaliter 
proprie est [aliquid] se ipso et non mediante alio aliquid potentie cognitive earn vitaliter 
immutando representare, et sic dicimus conceptum qui est naturalis similitudo alicuius rei 
proprie representare. Et sic capitur significare naturaliter in descriptionibus supradictis. Sed 
significare naturaliter communiter est non se ipso, sed mediante alio aliquid potentie cog¬ 
nitive earn vitaliter immutando representare, et hoc convenit cuilibet rei; quelibet enim res 
ex natura sua habet quod est nata causare sui conceptum in potentia intellectiva, et sic 
mediante tali conceptu est nata representare potentie cognitive seipsam. Ex quo sequitur 
quod omnis res significat vel nata est significare seipsam naturaliter communiter. Significare 
autem naturaliter proprie solum convenit terminis mentalibus, ut satis patet ex dictis.” 
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non est in anima sed species, 111 idest naturalis similitudo siue con¬ 
cepts. Et dicitur communiter quod domificator uolens facere domum 
165 format domum in mente sua, ad cuius similitudinem ipse facit 
domum ad extra. 

Secunda conclusio h quod omnis concepts est significacio rei per 
ipsum concepte proprie et naturaliter. Probatur conclusio: quia 
170 significare nichil aliud est quam representare, et significacio nichil 
aliud est quam representacio; modo, representacio nichil aliud est 
quam apprehensio seu cognicio; modo, omnis concepts est cogni- 
cio, ut dicebatur; ergo sequitur quod omnis concepts est significacio 
rei per ipsum concepte naturaliter proprie. Et antecedens apparet 
175 satis ex' prius dictis. Confirmatur conclusio: quia uel significacio est 
distincta ab ipso concept, uel non est distincta. Si secundum, 
habetur propositum. Si primum, fieret processus in infinitum. Vnde 
ymaginandum est quod concepts hominis nichil aliud est quam 
significacio illius uocis homo\ si igitur significacio, per aduersarium, 
180 esset distincta a concept, tunc peteretur adhuc de ilia, et sic fieret 
processus in infinitum. 

Tercia conclusion est hec, quod omnis concepts formaliter seipso 
et proprie significat rem in ipso conceptam. Patet conclusio ex prece- 
185 dentibus, quia omnis concepts est formaliter similitudo rei per 
ipsum concepte et per ipsum significate; ergo. Consequencia nota. 
Et antecedens patet ex precedentibus. 

Quarta conclusion non stat conceptm esse in anima et non significare 
190 rem naturaliter proprie per ipsum significatam. Probatur conclusio: 
quia ex quo concepts file formaliter et seipso illam rem significat, 
sequitur quod quandocumque file concepts in anima <est>, quod 
representabit illam rem. Consequencia nota. Et antecedens apparet 
ex dictis. Sed uerum est quod ista conclusio est intelligenda secun- 
195 dum potencias naturales, quia per potenciam Dei bene stat quod 
esset unus concepts in anima qui nichil representaret. 

Quinta conclusio: omnis concepts significatiuus est representa- 
tiuus 1 alterius a re per ipsum proprie et naturaliter concepta. Ista 


111 De anima III, 8, 431b29-432al. Cf. Auctoritates AristoteUs, de Anima III, n° 163 (ed. 
Hamesse, 188): “Lapis non est in anima sed species eius.” 
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200 conclusio probatur: quia omnis effectus 1 " est representatiuus sue 
cause; sed sic est quod huiusmodi conceptus est effectus quidam, 
et causa eius non est res" per ipsum proprie et naturaliter concepta; 
ergo. Consequencia nota. Et maior satis apparet. Et minor declarator: 
quia ipsius conceptus causa nichil aliud est quam ipsa anima que 
205 concipit, et conceptus dicitur esse effectus ipsius anime. Confirmatur 
conclusio: quia omnis conceptus est representatiuus sui ipsius, et 
ipsemet est aliud a re per ipsum concepta; ergo conclusio uera. 

Sexta conclusio: conceptus potest significare naturaliter proprie, na- 
210 turaliter communiter et ad placitum. Probatur conclusio: quia con¬ 
ceptus hominis significat naturaliter proprie omnes homines; et ille 
idem conceptus <significat> seipsum naturaliter communiter; et 
quod potest significare ad placitum 0 patet, quia ille conceptus potest 
imponi /f. 169 v / ad significandum asinum et equum, sicut ilia uox 
215 homo, et sic ille conceptus significant ad placitum; ergo. Consequencia 
nota. Et antecedens probatur per predicta. 

Hec de primo. 

220 

Secundus articulus p 

Quantum ad secundum articulum, in quo est uidendum de quesito 
principali, sit prima supposicio q quod nullum ens est similitudo sui 
225 ipsius. Probatur supposicio: quia similitudo dicit rem ad extra tan- 
quam [per] terminum ad quern aliquid refertur; ergo sequitur quod 
nichil dicitur esse r similitudo sui ipsius. Consequencia nota. Et 
antecedens patet, quia simile est in predicamento ad aliquid, et per 
consequens talem habitudinem importat. Quod eciam apparet ex 
230 alio, quia, posito quod nichil esset in rerum natura nisi solus Deus, 
Deus non diceretur proprie alicui similis uel dissimilis. 

Secunda supposicio 5 , quod nulla uox uel scriptum significat ad pla¬ 
citum <de sui natura>. Patet, quia multe sunt uoces que possunt 
235 non significare ad placitum; igitur sequitur conclusio uera. Conse¬ 
quencia nota, quia illud quod alicui de sui natura 1 competit, non 
potest sibi non inesse. Et antecedens apparet, quia de facto multe 
sunt uoces que non significant, ut buf, baf etc. Confirmatur sup¬ 
posicio: quia ille uoces que significant ad placitum, possunt non 
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240 significare ad placitum; ergo sequitur quod tales uoces non signifi¬ 
cant ad placitum de sui natura. Tenet consequencia per illud quod 
dicitur secundo Ethicorum, scilicet quod natura existencium nichil 
aliud assuescit. 112 Antecedens patet, quia ilia uox homo, que signifi- 
cat omnes homines ad placitum, potest destrui et sic destitui a 
245 significacione, ita quod non signified ammodo ad placitum. 

Tercia supposicio 11 , quod quodlibet ens mundi potest significare ad 
placitum. Patet, quia quodlibet ens mundi potest imponi ad signi- 
ficandum; ergo sequitur quod potest imponi ad significandum ad 
250 placitum. Consequencia tenet, eo quod significare ad placitum est 
significare ad uoluntatem siue ad placitum alicuius instituentis. 
Antecedens apparet, quia quodlibet ens mundi ab aliquo potest 
imponi ad sic uel sic significandum. 

Ex quo sequitur correlarie quod circulus pendens ante tabemam 
255 potest significare ad placitum. Patet, quia potest imponi ad sig¬ 
nificandum unam proposicionem mentalem, que sit ista uinum uel 
ceruisia uenditur in ista domo, sicut de facto talis circulus talem proposi¬ 
cionem mentalem significat. Vnde, aliquo uidente circulum pendere 
ante tabemam, concipit in mente sua: uinum uenditur in ilia domo. Ex 
260 quo patet quod probabiliter potest did quod circulus pendens ante 
tabemam sit proposicio uocalis. Patet, quia proposicioni mentali 
uere uel false correspondet v . Consequencia nota. Et antecedens patet 
ex dictis. 

Secundo sequitur correlarie quod ars memorie non est nisi quedam 
265 institucio ad placitum, uel fit per aliquam institucionem ad pla¬ 
citum. Patet, quia si uolo recordari alicuius proposicionis, ego pono 
uel statuo quod angulus talis uel talis columpna representabit michi 
illam proposicionem in mente; et sic patet quod ars memorie fit 
per imposicionem. 

270 Tercio sequitur quod possibile est idem significare naturaliter et ad 
placitum. Patet, quia conceptus hominis significat naturaliter omnes 
homines; et ille idem conceptus potest imponi ad significandum 
homines ad placitum; ergo correlarium uerum. 

Quarto sequitur quod possibile est idem significare ad placitum et 
275 naturaliter respectu eiusdem. Patet, quia conceptus hominis significat 


112 Ethica Mcomachea II, 1, 1103al9-20, translatio Roberti Grosseteste, B. Recensio Re¬ 
cognita (Aristoteles Latinus XXVI, 1-3, fasc. rv, 396): “Nullum enim natura existencium 
aliter assuescit.” 
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naturaliter homines seipso et formaliter, ut dictum est in primo 
articulo; et ille idem conceptus potest imponi eodem conceptu ad 
significandum homines ad placitum; et sic idem respectu eiusdem 
esset significatiuum naturaliter et ad placitum; ergo. Consequencia 
280 nota. Et antecedens similiter. 113 

Quinto sequitur quod quilibet conceptus potest significare ad pla¬ 
citum. Patet, quia omne" ens potest significare ad placitum; omnis 
conceptus est ens; ergo quilibet conceptus potest significare ad pla¬ 
citum. Consequencia nota. Et antecedens est clarum de se. 

285 

Istis premissis sit hec prima conclusion omnis conceptus est uniuo- 
cus. Probatur: quia omnis conceptus significat aliquid uel aliqua 
unico conceptu; ergo omnis conceptus est uniuocus. Consequencia 
nota ex questione precedente. Et antecedens probatur: quia omnis 
290 conceptus est naturalis similitudo alicuius ad placitum; ergo sequitur 
quod omnis y conceptus est uniuocus, quia significat aliquid uel ali¬ 
qua et hoc eciam unico conceptu, scilicet seipso. 

Secunda conclusion non est possibile aliquem conceptum significare 
295 equiuoce naturaliter proprie. <Probatur:> quia non est possibile 
quod aliquis conceptus significat plura naturaliter proprie diuersis 
conceptibus; ergo conclusio uera. Consequencia nota, quia hoc est 
significare aliquem conceptum plura naturaliter proprie. Antecedens 
probatur: quia non est possibile quod aliquis conceptus sit naturalis 
300 similitudo et propria diuersorum diuersis conceptibus; ergo sequitur 
quod non potest significare naturaliter proprie ilia plura diuersis 
conceptibus. Consequencia nota. /f. 170V Antecedens patet, quia 
si sic, ille conceptus esset plures et non unus, quia esset naturalis 
similitudo plurium; ergo. Et ista conclusio innuitur per hoc quod 


113 Cf. Petrus de Alliaco, Conceptus , ed. cit., 85 14 " 31 : “Ex quo sequitur quod idem termi¬ 
nus mentalis improprie dictus est significadvus naturaliter et ad placitum; nec hoc est 
difficile cognitu [in] tamen respectu diversorum, id est comparando ilium terminum ad 
diversa significata. Sed quod hoc sit verum etiam respectu eiusdem, patet sic: nam clarum 
est quod quis potest in se formare conceptum huius vocis ens. Quo facto, ille conceptus 
proprie representat illam vocem ens, cum sit eius naturalis similitudo, et idem conceptus 
ad placitum significat omnes res mundi, quia subordinatur in significando illi conceptui 
communissimo qui naturaliter proprie representat omnem rem mundi. Et cum ilia vox ens 
sit una res concepta conceptu communissimo representative omnium entium, sequitur quod 
conceptus huius vocis ens ad placitum significat illam vocem ens que etiam significat na¬ 
turaliter proprie, ut dictum est. Et patet ergo quod idem terminus mentalis improprie dic¬ 
tus eandem rem significat naturaliter proprie et ad placitum ultimate.” 
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305 dicitur communiter, quod in mente non est equiuocacio. 

Tercia conclusion nulla que aliquo conceptu naturaliter proprie sig- 
nificantur, possunt significari equiuoce. Patet manifeste ex conclu- 
sione precedente, quia si aliqua plura possunt significari naturaliter 
310 proprie per aliquem conceptum, ilia plura erunt eiusdem speciei; 
et per consequens oportebit quod ille conceptus ilia omnia uniuo- 
ce b significaret, quia quidquid est naturalis similitudo unius simi- 
lium, est naturalis similitudo alterius; ergo conclusio uera. 

315 Quarta conclusio c : possibile est aliquem conceptum esse equiuocum 
significando aliud naturaliter proprie et aliud naturaliter commu¬ 
niter. Patet conclusio, quia conceptus hominis naturaliter proprie 
omnes homines significat ad extra et hoc conceptu qui est ipsemet, 
secundum quod dictum est; et ille idem conceptus significat alio 
320 conceptu seipsum, scilicet qui est representatiuus hominis, et hoc 
naturaliter et communiter, quia nichil est naturalis similitudo sui 
ipsius, ut dicebatur prius; ergo sequitur quod significat aliud natu¬ 
raliter proprie et aliud naturaliter communiter. Consequencia nota. 
Et antecedens apparet ex dictis. 

325 Ex isto sequitur correlarie quod possibile est eundem conceptum 
esse equiuocum significando pure naturaliter. Patet, quia ille con¬ 
ceptus homo significat homines naturaliter uno conceptu; et significat 
seipsum <naturaliter> alio conceptu; ergo sequitur quod significat 
pure naturaliter equiuoce. 

330 Secundo sequitur correlarie quod, non obstante predicta conclusi- 
one, idem potest significare naturaliter et ad placitum sine sui equiuo- 
cacione. Patet correlarium, quia clarum est quod aliquis conceptus 
significat res ad extra naturaliter; et ille idem conceptus, eodem 
conceptu quo significat, potest imponi ad significandum <illas> res 
335 ad extra; et sic patet quod significabit naturaliter et ad placitum 
sine equiuocacione d , quia unico eius conceptu significabit illa<s>. 

Quinta conclusio 6 est quod possibile est aliquem conceptum esse 
equiuocum significando naturaliter et ad placitum. Probatur con- 
340 clusio: quia conceptus hominis alio conceptu significat naturaliter 
res ad extra, et alio conceptu significat seipsum; et sic ille concep¬ 
tus potest imponi ad significandum asinum uel bouem uno alio con¬ 
ceptu; ergo conclusio uera. Consequencia nota. Et antecedens eciam 
clarum est ex terminis. 
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Sexta conclusion possibile est aliquem conceptual* esse equiuocum 
significando precise naturaliter communiter. Apparet conclusio, quia 
conceptus hominis naturaliter communiter seipsum significat; et ille 
idem conceptus significat naturaliter communiter 11 eius causam; ergo 
350 conclusio uera. Consequencia nota est de se. Antecedens apparet, 
primo, quod significat seipsum naturaliter communiter apparet de 
se. Et quod significat causam eius naturaliter communiter alio con- 
ceptu apparet, quia omnis effectus naturaliter est representatiuus 
eius cause. Et quod hoc fit alio conceptu apparet, quia non potest 
355 esse eadem similitudo uel eadem racio qua significat ilia diuersa 
specifice distincta etc. 

Septima conclusio 1 et ultima: omnis conceptus potest significare pure 
ad placitum equiuoce. Probatur conclusio: quia quilibet conceptus 
360 potest imponi ad significandum plura equiuoce; ergo conclusio uera. 
Consequencia nota. Et antecedens apparet, quia conceptus hominis 
potest imponi ad significandum asinum, et tunc potest imponi ad 
significandum bouem alio conceptu, et sic de aliis multis. 

365 Sequitur ex istis quod conceptus potest esse equiuocus. 

Sed pro solucione argumentorum factorum ante oppositum est sci¬ 
endum quod quodlibet predicatum^ potest significare suum signifi- 
catum. Patet, quia quodlibet predicatum k potest representare suum 
370 significatum intellectui; ergo sequitur quod potest esse signum sui 
signi<ficati>. Consequencia tenet, quia idem est significare et intel¬ 
lectui representare uocem. Quod apparet, nam sicut conceptus hominis 
significat Sor, ita Sor potest representare hominem, quia quando 
aliquis concipit Sor, concipit conceptum hominis etc. 

375 Ex quo sequitur quod possibile est aliquem conceptum significare 
<aliquid> ad placitum et [aliquod] naturaliter uniuoce. Apparet 
satis ex prius dictis, quia ex quo conceptus representat Sor seipso, 
ille conceptus potest imponi ad significandum Sor; ergo. 

Secundo sequitur quod quandocumque aliquid imponitur ad 
380 significandum, tunc ex illo significat ad placitum conceptum, et ille 
conceptus ad placitum /f. 170V potest eciam significare uocem, et 
sic de aliis. 


Hec de secundo articulo. 
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Ad raciones. 

Ad primam, quando dicitur “idem conceptus potest teneri distri- 
butiue, determinate etc.; ergo,” negatur consequencia et racio, quia 
385 idem terminus uniuoce potest teneri distributiue et determinate. 

Ad secundam dicitur quod ipsa concludit uerum. Sed ad formam 
argumenti, quando dicitur “conceptus potest supponere etc.,” negatur 
consequencia. Et quando dicitur “ab inferiori ad superius,” dicitur 
390 quod, licet supponere est inferius ad significare, tamen supponere 
ad placitum non est inferius ad significare ad placitum. Et sic con- 
ceditur “ab inferiori ad superius,” extremis existentibus <sine addi- 
cione>; tamen, <existenti>bus k extremis <cum addicione>, [et] sic 
non ualet. Eciam dicitur quod supponere copulatiue non est inferius 
395 ad significare copulatiue. 

Ad tercium, quando dicitur “conceptus hominis potest significare 
asinum,” conceditur. Et dicitur quod hoc non est racione similitu- 
dinis quam habet conceptus hominis cum asino, sed hoc est quia 
400 talis conceptus potest imponi ad significandum de nouo asinum. 

Ad quartum, quando dicitur “sicut se habet albedo ad album etc.,” 
dicitur quod ilia racio bene probat pro quinta conclusione, scilicet 
quod potest significare naturaliter et ad placitum equiuoce. 

405 

Ad quintum, quando dicitur “conceptus hominis significat homines 
ad extra et illam uocem,” dicitur quod ilia racio bene arguit pro 
sexta conclusione, scilicet quod significat plura precise naturaliter 
equiuoce. 

410 

Ad sextam, quando dicitur “idem conceptus significat naturaliter 
etc.,” dicitur quod ilia racio bene arguit pro quarta conclusione. 

Ad septimum, quando dicitur quod quilibet conceptus potest signi- 
415 ficare pure equiuoce etc., dicitur quod ilia racio arguit pro septima 
conclusione, uidelicet quod idem conceptus potest imponi etc. 

Ad raciones post oppositum. 

420 Ad primam (“nullus conceptus significat plura diuersis conceptibus”) 
negatur antecedens. Et quando dicitur quia “si sic, sequeretur quod 
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non esset unus conceptus, sed plures,” negatur consequencia. Et 
dicitur quod ilia racio bene probat quod nullus conceptus potest 
plura significare naturaliter proprie. Et hoc est uerum. 

425 

Ad secundam, quando dicitur quia “si sic, sequeretur quod equiuo- 
cacio esset in mente,” conceditur consequencia et consequens. Et 
quando dicitur quod solum multiplicitas est in uoce, dicitur quod 
uerum est ut plurimum. 

430 

Ad terciam, quando dicitur “si sic, sequeretur quod fallacia equiuo- 
cacionis esset extra dictionem,” negatur consequencia et consequens. 
Et quando dicitur quod fallacia ideo dicitur extra dictionem quia 
potest fieri sine signis etc., dicitur quod non, sed ideo quia potest 
435 fieri sine multiplicitate signorum; modo, dicitur quod fallacia equiuo- 
cacionis non potest fieri sine multiplicitate signorum; ergo sequitur 
quod est in dictione. 

Et sic est finis istius questionis bone et utilis, etc. 

Nijmegen 

Katholieke Universiteit 
Faculteit der Wijsbegeerte 

a discrete] distributiue (?) P 

b non] sup. lin. P 

c conciperem] cor"" 1 P 

d oppositum] oppositum add. P m 

e primus articulus] P m 

f sicut] s. P 

s conclusio] prima conclusio add. P m 

h conclusio] secunda conclusio add. P" 1 
' ex] est P 

j conclusio] tercia conclusio add. P m 

k conclusio] quarta conclusio add. P m 

1 representatiuus] representans P 

m effectus] conce effectus P 

n non est res] non est res non est res P 
° ad placitum] sub lin. P 

p secundus articulus] P” 

q supposicio] prima supposicio add. P" 1 
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esse] est P 

supposicio] secunda supposicio add. P m 
de sui natura] de natura P de sui natura P m 
supposicio] tercia supposicio add. P m 
correspondet] sui correspondet P 
omne] omnis P 

conclusio] prima conclusio add. P m 
omnis] sic omnis P 
conclusio] secunda conclusio add. P m 
conclusio] tercia conclusio add. P m 
uniuoce] equiuoce P 
conclusio] quarta conclusio add. P m 
equiuocacione] imposicione P 
conclusio] quinta conclusio add. P" 
conclusio] sexta conclusio add. P" 
conceptum] terminum P 
communiter] P m 

conclusio] septima conclusio add. P " 
predicatum] pccm seu pctm P 
tamen existentibus] tn b9 P 



Reviews 


Irene Rosier, La parole comme acte. Sur la grammaire el la semantique au XIII' siecle. Iibrairie 
Philosophique Vrin, Paris 1994 (Sic et Non) 370 p. 

At the outset it must be said that Irene Rosier’s “La parole comme acte” is an impres¬ 
sively learned and inspiring book. The object of the work is to identify and trace a con¬ 
ception of language as act in the thirteenth century. In order to substantiate her claim 
that such a view of language is indeed discernible in this period Irene Rosier does not 
limit her investigation to the sciences of grammar and logic but also traces this view of 
language in areas of knowledge as diverse as psychology, epistemology, theology, and magic. 
Not surprisingly, the resulting argument is very complex, but the author’s lucid manner 
of presentation serves to keep the reader on track; in spite of a high degree of technical¬ 
ity, particularly in the sections on grammatical analysis, the main line of argument is never 
allowed to fade into the background. 

The authors on whose works Irene Rosier bases her argument, form a rather loosely 
defined group of medieval grammarians, logicians, and theologians. Their common denom¬ 
inator is a shared approach to the questions of grammatical analysis which in the termi¬ 
nology of Irene Rosier may be characterised as being “intentionalistic.” This means that 
in analysing the conditions of linguistic meaning these authors transcend a purely intrin¬ 
sic view of language and attach principal importance to the sense intended by the speaker. 
Of absolutely pivotal importance in this group are Robert Kilwardby and Roger Bacon. 
In the company of these two well-known English logicians and theologians one finds sev¬ 
eral anonymous authors, among whom the so-called “Master John” holds a prominent 
position. Through his literary dependence on Robert Kilwardby a figure of no less stature 
than Albert the Great is also shown to have had affiliations with the group. 

The book comprises two parts. The author’s exposition takes up the first part and con¬ 
sists of an introduction followed by six chapters and a conclusion (p. 11-245). In the sec¬ 
ond part of the book (p. 247-342) the author presents French translations of excerpts from 
the grammatical and logical writings of the medieval thinkers considered in the body of 
the work. Of the nine texts “Master John” and Roger Bacon have each supplied three, 
whereas Robert Kilwardby, Albert the Great and one of the anonymous authors are each 
represented by a single text. All the translations are accompanied by explanatory notes 
which are of excellent service to the reader. 

In spite of its complexity and wide reach the main line of argument in Irene Rosier’s 
book is quite clear. The first chapter outlines the fundamental question of how it is pos¬ 
sible to understand sentences that are incomplete or which deviate in other ways from 
what is strictly required by the rules of grammar and semantics. Medieval grammarians 
found the solution to this problem by way of a distinction between two levels of correct¬ 
ness. Thus they distinguished between literal or surface completeness and, on the deeper 
level, intellectual completeness. The latter is based on either the linguistic or the non-ver¬ 
bal context in which a sentence is uttered, on the listener’s ability to supply what may lie 
implicit in the sentence, and last but not least on the intention of the speaker. In this con¬ 
nection one could equally well talk of two different levels of perfection or intellection. 

A group of expressions which presented numerous difficulties to medieval grammarians 
are inteijections, and they are dealt with in the second chapter. Obviously, they are not 
natural signs like moaning or weeping. They are words endowed with meaning, and yet 
they do not conform to the rules of well-ordered speech, which require both a subject 
and a finite verb for determinate meaning. In order to account for the ability of interjec¬ 
tions to convey meaning, the medieval “intentionalistic” grammarians develop the notion 
of a special mode of signifying “by way of affect” (“per modum affectus”), which is contra¬ 
posed to ordinary signification “by way of concept.” Thus the sentence “I hurt” and the 
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inteijection “Ouch” convey slightly different messages inasmuch as the interjection shows 
that the speaker is almost overwhelmed by the feeling of pain, whereas this is presumed 
not to be the case if the speaker has the presence of mind to utter a fully formed sentence. 

A penetrating analysis of Roger Bacon’s division of signs forms the core of the third 
chapter. In the first place, Irene Rosier demonstrates beyond doubt Bacon’s dependence 
on Augustine’s “De doctrine Christiana.” Secondly, and what is more pertinent to the argu¬ 
ment of the book, the author shows that, according to Bacon’s conception of signs, it is 
required not only that there be a sign and a thing signified but also that somebody puts 
the sign to use in communicating something to somebody else. In fact, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to contemporaries such as Richard Fishacre and Bonaventure, Roger Bacon holds 
that the relationship of the sign to the recipient of the message is of greater importance 
than that of the sign to the thing signified. In itself a sign is a “dead” object; its true 
nature is realised only in actual use. Bacon’s view is shown to be quite unusual for this 
period, and Irene Rosier is successful in identifying the different currents of thought which 
inspired Bacon. 

The relationship between a first imposition of words and their subsequent use in daily 
life is at the centre of discussion in the fourth chapter. As a matter of course, this rela¬ 
tionship is of fundamental importance for the evaluation of instances of improper use of 
language such as figurative speech. Again Roger Bacon is shown to have adopted an excep¬ 
tional position. According to him no speaker is bound to stick to the established use of 
words. In spite of this fundamental freedom of speech, however, Bacon recognises that the 
transference of words usually follows set rules, which can be spelled out in great detail. 
In the overall argument of the book the fourth chapter substantiates the interpretation of 
Bacon’s “intentionalistic” approach to linguistic analysis at the same time as it gives the 
author an opportunity to elaborate on and modify the previously presented picture of 
Bacon’s debt to Augustine. 

In the book’s fifth chapter the author focuses on the concept of “actus exercitus” which 
is contraposed to “actus significatus.” “Actus exercitus” applies variously to expressions 
which make or require reference to some extra-linguistic situation, as in the case that 
somebody says “well done” in applauding a teacher’s corporeal punishment of a pupil who 
sinned against the rules of grammar. Equally, it gave a precise description of the function 
of invocations such as “Oh, Muriel!,” whose significative content was negligible whereas 
their performative value was high. In logic the concept was applicable as well. Here it 
served to characterise the way in which negations and quantifiers operate. In Bacon’s adop¬ 
tion and interpretation of the concept of “actus exercitus” it is clearly spelled out that it 
is the speaker who is the subject of the “exercised act.” On the other hand, as Irene 
Rosier lucidly shows, in the contemporary and ordinary interpretation the act would be 
assigned to the terms themselves. A third and highly peculiar instance of words being put 
to operative use the author locates in the sacramental formulas. Thus the words of the 
Eucharist, for instance, are not significative in the sense of ordinary descriptive language. 
They are pronounced in order to effect something, namely the purpose of the sacrament. 
On this basis the author feels entitled to conclude that the medieval world did recognise 
instances where language serves not merely to describe states of affairs but to bring about 
something in the outer world and thus functions as a means of action. 

The power of words in the framework of magic is at the centre of attention in the sixth 
chapter. At first sight, the inclusion of magic in a book of this nature may appear rather 
surprising. However, the reader is quickly attuned to the new environment, which turns 
out to be highly significant for Irene Rosier’s argument. In this chapter Bacon and his 
work is again at the centre of the stage, and drawing on the Arabic background the author 
shows very convincingly how Bacon’s high evaluation of the speaker’s intention and the 
active nature of language is intimately linked to his conception of physical reality. 
Fundamentally, the order of the universe is viewed as being based on effusions which are 
continually being emitted from objects. Among these effusions words find their proper 
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place. For words to have power it is, however, not sufficient that they be spoken aloud; 
they must, according to Bacon and his Arabic mentor, be backed by a mental effort on 
the part of the speaker, and in this connection the intention of the speaker is shown to 
be of paramount importance. 

The author succinctly summarizes the results of her investigation in the conclusion. In 
the first place, it is apparent that the full line of argument, as it is presented in the book, 
can be verified only in the thought of Roger Bacon, who, quite naturally, serves as the 
stable point of reference throughout the book. In the second place, it is clear that the 
“intentionalistic” approach is present in other authors of the period, notably in Robert 
Kilwardby, pseudo Robert Kilwardby, and the so-called Master John. Here one does not 
find any physical theory to back the linguistic conception. For this reason Irene Rosier is 
careful to stress that she does not pretend to have identified a new “school of thought” 
in grammar and logic. Instead, one should consider these authors to have shared a com¬ 
mon perception, viz., that some uses of language should be viewed as acts, and that the 
intention of the speaker is of significance for reaching a proper interpretation of linguis¬ 
tic utterances. 

It is undeniably difficult to do full justice to the richness of Irene Rosier’s argument. A 
short resume cannot possibly encompass all the fine and illuminating points which the 
author makes in the course of her exposition. However, on the central issue of language 
as act or “performative” language a further question crops up. In following the argument 
of the book the reader may feel a slight hesitance with regard to the expression “language 
as act.” In fact, as it is used in the book it does not seem to be an absolutely unequivo¬ 
cal concept. For the overwhelming majority of the authors under investigation, the pre¬ 
dominant or common use of language is by way of concept or, in other terms, by means 
of ordinary signification. Such instances as inteijections, incomplete sentences, and invo¬ 
cations constitute exceptions which, for these thinkers, are covered by the concept “lan¬ 
guage act.” For Bacon, on the other hand, spoken language is by nature speech act, and 
the intention of the speaker has a very definite role to play in the process of communi¬ 
cation; this is so to say built into his basic theory of physical reality. This being the case, 
Bacon’s adoption of the distinction between the significative and the “performative” uses 
of language (“actus significatus” and “actus exercitus”) appears to be different from the 
one found in the other authors included in the group. One might ask whether Bacon ever 
considered the consistency of, on the one hand, his grammatical/logical distinction inher¬ 
ited from Robert Kilwardby and, on the other, the physical theory taken over from 
Avicenna and Al-Kindi. 

On another point the reader is likely to feel somewhat left in the lurch. The fact of 
the matter is that Irene Rosier does not explicidy confront the issue of the consistency of 
the so-called “intentionalistic” viewpoint. Authors of this persuasion operate with a dou¬ 
ble criterion of correctness. Thus in several of the texts adduced by Irene Rosier gram¬ 
matical correctness and intentional correctness are contraposed. Intentional correctness is 
said to be a characteristic of whatever fully represents the meaning intended by the speaker, 
whereas grammatical correctness is a property of sentences that conform to the rules of 
grammar and semantics. The relationship between these two criteria of correctness is, how¬ 
ever, less than clear. That the two criteria of correct speech do not always coincide is 
clearly perceived by the “intentionalists.” Nonetheless, it is by no means apparent that 
these authors have succeeded in dealing effectively with cases where the two criteria clash. 
In the words of Robert Kilwardby and Roger Bacon, who copied Kilwardby’s exposition, 
a sentence which fully reflects the mind of the speaker should be called a “maximally cor¬ 
rect” sentence even though it might not be “absolutely correct,” i.e., it may be gram¬ 
matically or semantically deficient (p. 42; cf. the quotation from Jordanus of Saxony on 
p. 47-8). How something that is “maximally correct” may fall short of being “absolutely 
correct” is by no means evident, and undoubtedly the reader would have appreciated a 
discussion of the consistency of this claim. 
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Even very good books are likely to contain a few mistakes, and Irene Rosier’s book is 
no exception to this rule. Dealing with the Christian sacraments the author claims that 
the sacraments of the New Convenant are distinguished from those of the Old Convenant 
by their operative function (p. 200). Most medieval theologians would, however, disagree; 
according to their understanding, it was quite evident that a sacrament such as circumci¬ 
sion did, in fact, bring grace to its recipient. It was not a grace as full as the one donated 
through baptism but, nonetheless, circumcision was no empty sign or a mere adumbra¬ 
tion of what was to come. 

Less worthy of mention is the circumstance that in translating a text from pseudo-Kil- 
wardby Irene Rosier has corrected the Latin of the published edition by substituting a 
“conciliantur” for “consiliantur” (p. 72). Of course, it is true that in medieval manuscripts 
these words are likely to have been confused orthographically. This is, however, not tan¬ 
tamount to saying that the distinction between “concilio” and “consilior” was altogether 
obliterated in the middle ages. For this reason one might venture to suggest that a fitting 
French translation of this particular word would be “conseiller” instead of the “concerter,” 
which appears to be less suited for the context. 

An obvious slip of the pen is to be found in another translation from pseudo-Kilwardby; 
in the last line of the translation on p. 27 one should read “finale” instead of “formelle.” 

Such insignificant blemishes, however, should serve only to set off the value of a book 
as erudite and inspiring as Irene Rosier’s. Moreover, it is a book of great courage. In its 
choice of subject as well as manner of approach it attempts to unify perceptions gained 
in widely different disciplines. In this it provides a highly laudable service to breaking down 
the barrieres between historians of grammar, logic, philosophy, and theology. 

Copenhagen Lauge Olaf Nielsen 


Thomas Aquinas, Selected Philosophical Writings, selected and translated by Timothy McDermott. 

Oxford University Press-The World’s Classics, Oxford-New York 1993, xxxv + 452 p. 

ISBN 0 19 282946 7. 

The translation of selections of Thomas Aquinas’s philosophical works by Timothy Mc¬ 
Dermott (formerly professor in philosophy, theology and computer science) is very useful 
and interesting. It provides the reader with a fluid translation of texts, not only from the 
Summa Theologiae, but also from many other works. The selection covers a broad range of 
topics, that are presented systematically. The texts as a whole, and individually, are intro¬ 
duced by notes that are very clearly ordered: each text is preceded by information about 
sources, date of composition, type of passage and how to read it, and on the translation. 

The title promises the reader a selection of philosophical writings, but, of course, this 
does not exclude texts that in various ways discuss God—the God of the philosopher 
Thomas, that is. The first section discusses structures of thought, i.e. the nature and 
difference of Natural Science, Mathematics and Metaphysics; section II is about structures 
of things in general (being, matter, form etc.); section III is about what is labelled the 
“ladder of being,” dealing with elements up to the mind; sections IV, V and VI are about 
God, in Himself ( inter alia about eternity and time, about our words and concepts of God, 
about God’s Power), as the beginning of things (inter alia about creation and evil) and as 
the end of things ( inter alia about moral and theological virtues) respectively. McDermott 
elucidates his choice of texts on pp. xxi-xxiv. There is a useful index of terms. 

The introduction to the general contents of Thomas’s philosophy is short, but adequate. 
The literary structure of the texts (esp. the form of the questio) is well presented with num¬ 
bers and titles in a bold typeface. 

To be more precise, McDermott wants, on the one hand, the translation to be absolutely 
faithful to Thomas’s philosophical meaning, but, on the other, prefers contemporary turns 
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of phrase to more traditional translations (p. xvi). Here McDermott’s translation is some¬ 
times at some distance from Thomas’s own words. 

I shah examine some translations in more detail. 

- p. 51: “Being true then is just the same as existing” (“ergo verum idem significat omnino 
quod ens”). A more literal translation would be e.g. “therefore, the true signifies absolutely 
the same as being.” McDermott has chosen to render “significat” by “is,” and “esse” by 
“existence.” By the first translation, the level of being is expressed instead of the level of 
signification. Further, “esse” is a broader notion than what is conveyed by “existence,” 
which would favour the translation “being.” 

- p. 67: “Existing {period !)” for “esse simpliciter”; the latter is a fixed expression, so I would 
prefer “to be without qualification.” Two lines below: “in both senses things can exist 
potentially” (“ad utrumque autem esse est aliquid in potentia”). “Now, something is in 
potency in both ways of being” conveys the ontological aspect better. 

- p. 77: Two sentences of Thomas’s text have been contracted to one: “Note, too... pri- 

- p. 107: “exists” (formaliter est), an omission. “Formally” should be added. 

- p. 146: “(...) every potentiality can be said to undergo the actualization that in fact 
brings it to fulfillment” (“omne quod exit de potentia in actum, potest did pati, etiam 
cum perficitur”). My suggestion: “everything that goes from potency to act, can be said 
to ‘undergo,’ even when it is made perfect.” Firstly, this brings better forward the fact 
that Thomas speaks about a thing which is perfected; secondly “etiam” (“even”) indicates 
a climax. 

- p. 209: “[1]” should be placed after the first sentence (that is after “endless life”). Here 
the opponents’ arguments start. 

- p. 211, line 2: “have a beginning”: “or end” is omitted. Line 5: the reference to Aristotle’s 
Physics is omitted. 

- p. 215: “Aristotle says words express thoughts and thoughts represent things; so clearly 
words refer mediately to things by way of our mental conceptions. We talk about things 
in the way we know them. (Respondeo dicendum quod, secundum Philosophum, voces 
sunt signa intellectuum, et intellectus sunt rerum similitudines. Et sic patet quod voces 
referuntur ad res significandas, mediante conceptione intellectus. Secundum igitur quod 
aliquid a nobis intellectu cognosci potest, sic a nobis potest nominari.) I would prefer the 
following translation: My reply is that, according to the Philosopher, words are signs of 
thoughts, and thoughts are likenesses of things [the relation is here brought out more 
clearly by McDermott’s “to represent”]. So clearly words refer to things to be signified 
[omitted by McDermott; Thomas does not speak about things without qualification] by 
way of the conception of our intellect. In the way something can be know by us with our 
intellect, so it can be named by us [McDermott does not render the technical term “no- 
minare”]. 

McDermott’s book is very useful, especially for university courses. The translation is 
clear, which makes reading quite easy and attractive. It is a little free, however, though 
the general meaning of Thomas’s thought is no doubt preserved. 

Leiden E.P. Bos 


Matthias Kaufmann, Begriffe, Satze, Dinge: Referenz und Wahrheit bci Wilhelm von Ockham. Leiden- 
New York-Koln: (EJ. Brill) 1994 x + 255 p. ISBN 90 04 09889 5. [Studien und Texte 
zur Geislesgeschichte des Mittelalters, XL). 

Das Buch, dem eine Habilitationsschrift von 1992 zugrundeliegt, konfrontiert Ockhams 
Semantik und Ontologie mit Ansatzen gegenwartiger angelsachsischer Philosophic in fiinf 
Kapiteln: “Zeichen und Dinge”; “Was es gibt und was es nicht gibt”; “Suppositionslehre 
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und modeme Logik,” “Satz und Wahrheit,” “Ockhams Entphysikalisierung der Erkennt- 
nistheorie.” Einige zentrale Gedanken werden aber immer wieder aufgegriffen, so daB sich 
eine kapitelweise Darstellung nur unbedingt empfiehlt. 

Im Kapitel iiber “Zeichen und Dinge” untersucht der Autor u.a., ob Ockhams Zeichen- 
theorie Putnams Kritik an traditionellen Referenztheorien unterworfen ware. Putnam wen- 
det sich gegen die Auffassung, dal? die Referenz einem Ausdruck notwendig und unab- 
hangig von kausalen Beziehungen zwischen Referenten und Zeichenbenutzers, gleichsam 
“magisch” zukomme. Kaufmann glaubt nun, dal? “es so aus<sehe>, als vertrete Ockham 
genau eine der “magischen” Theorien der Bezugnahme, die Putnam angreift; die Ansicht 
also, es gebe eine Art prastabilierte Harmonie zwischen mentalen Begriffen und den Dingen 
der Welt.” (17) Er verweist auf Ockhams dictum, “daB niemals ein Terminus in irgendei- 
nem Satz,... wenn er bezeichnend genommen wird, fur etwas anderes supponiert als das, 
wovon er wahr pradiziert wird.” (16)—Diese Regel erscheint ihm wohl deshalb anstoBig, 
weil sie offenlaBt, unter welchen Bedingungen ein Ausdruck dazu kommt, von bestimm- 
ten Gegenstanden wahr pradizierbar zu sein. Es ist aber nicht so, daB Ockham dies nicht 
erklart. Im Falle von “mentalen Begriffen” (also Bestandteilen einer mentalen Sprache), 
gibt Ockham “... selbst einen Hinweis auf einen kausalen Zusammenhang zwischen sprach- 
lichen Zeichen und ihren Referenten”: Ockham betrachtet Begriffe namlich als durch das 
Bezeichnete selbst verursacht, wobei das Modell die Wahmehmung des Bezeichneten ist.— 
Diese Theorie ist sicherlich nicht ohne Probleme (kann man nicht auch Begriffe von etwas 
haben, das niemals wahrgenommen wird—z.B. den Begriff “nichtwahrgenommene Schnee- 
flocke?”). Kaufmann meint, daB “Ockham eine Art ‘Biologisierung’ bestimmter Teile der 
Sprache durch<liihre>” (19, cf. 157): Insofem “unsere neurophysiologische Ausstattung in 
nicht geringem AusmaB dariiber bestimmt, wie wir die Welt erleben und daher auch be- 
schreiben,” miiBten unsere mentalen Begriffe erheblich “von den Erkenntnissen der Sin- 
nenseele” beeinfluBt” sein. Kaufmann verfolgt diese Frage zunachst nicht weiter. Er richtet 
z.B. nicht an Ockham die Frage, wie unter diesen Umstanden eine universelle mentale 
Sprache moglich sei (bei verschieden ausgebildeten Wahmehmungsfahigkeiten miiBten ja 
unterschiedliche oder unterschiedlich viele Begriffe resultieren). Stattdessen skizziert er 
Auswege, die Ockham gegenuber Attacken wie die Putnams gegen die modemen Vertreter 
einer mental language (insb. Fodor) blieben,—um sofort zu betonen, daB die “Termini 
und Satze <einer mentalen Sprache> etwas mysteriose Entitaten sind,” und wir liir sie 
“wenig Evidenz besitzen” (20). Dann wieder lindet er “Ockhams Deutung der Begriffe 
nicht vollig abwegig.” Etwas spater fahrt er noch scharfere Geschiitze gegen Ockhams An- 
nahme “einer voll ausgebildeten, noch dazu logisch vollkommenen mentalen Sprache” auf: 
“Neben dem Fehlen jeglicher Evidenz liir eine solche Sprache spricht gegen sie bereits 
der Umstand, daB Ockhams Form der Logifizierung an elementaren Stellen—etwa bei der 
Deutung der Pradikation—von modemen, an Frege anschliefienden Ansatzen einer kanoni- 
schen Notation verschieden ist.” (40) Der Autor orientiert sich offenbar an gangigen Interpre- 
tationen, belegt aber nicht, daB Ockham selbst die mentale Sprache als logisch vollkommen 
einstuft. Mit dem zweiten Punkt will er indizieren, daB es mehr als eine Moglichkeit gibt, 
eine logisch “vollkommene” Sprache zu strukturieren. Das diirfte Ockham nicht ungelaufig 
gewesen sein, naturlich kannte er z.B. abweichende Modelle der Pradikation—bei Thomas, 
Burleigh .. . 

Seltsam mutet die Korrektur von Ockhams Beispiel natiirlicher Zeichen an: “Im Unter- 
schied zum Rauch, der vom Feuer aufsteigt, sind Stohnen und Lacheln nur dann Ausdruck 
des Schmerzes oder der Freude, wenn sie nicht bewuBt unterdriickt werden” (18) In der 
Tat, wie kann etwas, das unterdriickt wird, noch Ausdruck von irgendetwas sein? 

Konnotative und absolute Ausdriicke 

Als “zentral” fur Ockham System beschreibt Kaufmann dessen Unterscheidung von kon- 
notativen Ausdriicken und absoluten Ausdriicken. Ein absoluter Ausdruck “bezeichnet” nur 
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“eine” Sache (“Weifie” die Qualitaten, “Mensch” die einzelnen Menschen), ein konnota- 
tiver dagegen mehrere: “weiB” das weiBe Ding und die Qualitat, “Vater” nicht nur den 
Mann, sondem ein weiteres concretion, das Kind (aber keine Relation)! Konnotativ sind fur 
Ockham, “uberhaupt die Termini aller anderen Kategorie als Substanz und Qualitat” (33). 

Das Motiv fur diese weitreichende These ist ontologisch: es soli auBer Substanzen und 
individuellen Qualitaten keine “Sachen” geben. Die Quantitat einer Sache z.B. ist nicht 
eines von der quantifizierten Sache Verschiedenes. Was bezeichnet also ein abstrakter quan- 
titativer Ausdruck? Konkreta! Dies wird bei Kaufmann trotz guter Darstellung indes nicht 
sehr deutlich. Stattdessen findet sich die Behauptung, es gebe die “Referenten anderer 
Termini <als der absoluten, R.H.> ... nur in anima, sie sind Termini zweiter Intention, 
Platzhalter fur kompliziertere Ausdrucke, entia rationis.” (107) Das kann der Autor im Ernst 
nicht meinen! Soil “zwei-Ellen-groB” in “Sokrates ist zwei-EUen-groB” oder in “Ein Zwei- 
Ellen-groBes lauft” entia rationis bezeichnen? Ein ens rationis kann nicht laufen, Sokrates nicht 
identisch sein mit etwas in meinem Geiste. Was Ockham sagt, ist etwas viel Harmloseres, 
sc. daB Quantitaten etc. keine Sachen sind—was keinesfalls ausschlieBt, daB der konkrete 
Ausdruck “zwei-Ellen-groB” zwei Ellen groBen Gegenstande extra animam bezeichnet! 


Quantifikation 

Jahrzehnte wahrt der Streit, ob die Suppositionslehre (Ockhams) eine Art Pradikatenlogik 
darstellt. Neben einer ausfiihrlichen Darstellung der Diskussion—erganzt um Ausfliige in 
Freges Logik, Kripkes Semandk moglicher Welten u. a.—versucht Kaufmann im 2. Kp. 
dieser Frage neue Aspekte zu gewinnen, indem er Ahnlichkeiten zwischen Ockhams gene- 
rellen Ausdriicken und Quines gebundenen Variablen feststellt. Hier findet der Leser wie- 
der einen gewissen Zickzackkurs. Zuerst werden Variablen durch ihre gegenstandliche 
Interpretation “den konnotativen Termini Ockhams ahnlich,” denn: “VxFx und ExFx 
beziehen sich einmal auf die Dinge x und dann auf die Dinge, wovon Fx wahr ist.” (105) 
Einspruch! Erstens beziehen sich geschlossene Sdtze (wie “ExFx”) hochstens im Tarskischen 
Sinne der Erfiillung auf Gegenstande (resp. Reihen), dann auf alle oder keinen. Zweitens 
sind Salze oder Satzformen nicht identisch mit in ihnen auftretenden Variablen! Drittens 
laufen fur Quine Variablen fiber alle Gegenstande, somit sicherlich fiber diejenigen, die F 
sind (sofem es solche gibt): Es ist irrefiihrend zu sagen: “die Dinge x und die Dinge, wovon 
Fx wahr ist,” wie es irrefilhrt zu sagen: “die elf Spieler und der Torwart des FuBballteams.” 
“ExFx” ist wahr, wenn mindestens ein Gegenstand dieser Welt F ist. Etwas spater behaup- 
tet Kaufmann, daB “sich Ockhams absolute Termini in einer Weise auf die Gegenstande 
der Welt beziehen, die der objektuellen Deutung der Variablen nahekommt...” (113) 
Diesmal ist es gerade die Besonderheit nicht-hmnotativer Ausdrucke sich “insofem auf alle 
Objekte einer Art oder Gattung <zu beziehen>, als im Unterschied zu konnotativen 
<Ausdriicken> nicht eines mehr als das andere bezeichnet wird,” die sie fur diese Rolle 
empfehlen soli. Der Versuch mutet irrefiihrend und unndtig an. Selbst wenn absolute 
Ausdrucke nicht kraft eines deskriptiven Gehalts bezeichneten, und quantifizierbar sind, 
haben sie deshalb noch lange nicht alle Besonderheiten von Variablen. Variablen werden 
bei Quine (und Frege) z. B. nicht pradvyert. sie sind die Subjekte von Pradikaten, Hilfsmittel, 
komplexe Pradikadonen auszudrficken, bzw. Referenzen wieder aufzunehmen (“wenn x 
Vater von y ist, dann ist x mannlich, und y ist jiinger als x”). Ihr umgangssprachliches 
Gegenstiick sieht Quine (ahnlich wie vor ihm Frege) in bestimmten Pronomina: “wenn 
jemand der Vater von jemand ist, dann ist er mannlich, und jener/jene ist jiinger als diese- 
r”! Es ist schwer zu erkennen, wie generelle Ausdrucke, welcher Art auch immer, ohne 
den Beistand pronominaler Ausdrucke zu dieser Leistung in der Lage waren (und dann 
ist es natiirlich naheliegender zu sagen, das Pronomen leiste die Aufnahme der Referenz, 
nicht der generelle Ausdruck). 

Im Kapitel fiber “Satz und Wahrheit” gibt Kaufmann einen interessanten tJberblick 
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liber historische und modeme Wahrheitstheorien und untemimmt das ehrgeizige Projekt, 
Ockhams Ansatz mit gangigen Theorien zu vergleichen. Ausflihrlich wiirdigt er Ockhams 
Versuch, die Wahrheit/Falschheit eines Satzes nicht als eine Eigenschaft des Satzes anzu- 
sehen, sondem trotz—oder wegen—des moglichen Schwankens des Wahrheitswertes sie 
mit dem Satz selbst zu identifizieren. Zu Unrecht kritisiert er jedoch Freddoso, nicht zu 
sehen, daB fur Ockham “N ist nicht P” “stets die Existenz von N impliziert.” Sein Verweis 
(Summa Logicae II, cap. 14) zeigt, daB er selbst Negationen und infinite Pradikaten verwech- 
selt (chimera est non-ms). Buch II, cap. 3 hatte ihn eines anderen belehrt: “. . . si talis 
propositio <indefinita, RH> sit negativa, requiritur quod subiectum et praedicatum non sup- 
ponant pro omni eodem, immo requiritur quod subiectum pro nullo supponat, ml quod supponat pro 
aliquo pro quo praedicatum non supponit.” (p. 255, 13-16) 


Ontologie und Unbestimmtheit 

Kaufmann sieht Ockhams reduktionistische Ontologie als Versuch “.. . im Bereich des 
ens reale extra animam nur noch Dinge zu akzeptieren, deren Existenz sich im weitesten 
Sinne behavioristisch iiberprufen laBt...” ( 47), “daB es auBerhalb der Seele—von den 
himmlischen Entitaten einmal abgesehen—gerade physikalische Gegenstande und diejeni- 
gen ihrer Qualitaten gibt, mit denen sie Reizungen unserer Korperoberflachen” (...) hervor- 
rufen” (89). [Andererseits wamt er: an den Eigenschaften von Substanzen . .., “zeigt sich, 
daB es nicht ratsam ist, Substanzen einfach gleichzusetzen mit unseren heutigen physika- 
lischen Gegenstanden” (79)] Damit ware Ockhams Programm gerade mit Hinblick auf 
Quines skeptische Bedeutungstheorie sehr interessant. Es bleibt aber unklar, woher Kaufmann 
die GewiBheit nimmt, daB Ockham nur Qualitaten akzeptiert, die Reizungen unserer 
Korperoberflachen hervorrufen konnen. Welche Reizung meiner Oberflache konnte die 
caritas meines Nachbarn verursachen? Wiederum: lassen sich Substanzen wirklich “beha- 
viorisdsch uberpriifen”? Quine wiirde das gerade bestreiten und dagegenhalten, dafi dieselbe 
Reizsituadon (ein Kaninchen erscheint vor unseren Augen) ontologisch ganz verschieden 
interpredert werden kann—sozusagen mit und ohne Substanz (“Da ist ein Kaninchen” vs. 
“Es haselt”). Das heiflt aber doch: es gibt fur Quine gerade keinen behaviorisdschen Test, 
ob eine Person mit unbekannter Sprache das Vorliegen einer Substanz im Sinne Ockhams 
konstadert oder nicht. Bemerkenswert ist schlieBlich, daB Kaufmann “im AnschluB an das 
bei Ockham Erkannte die Inkoharenz und tJberflussigkeit des Reizes (. . .) als universelle 
Grundendtat... aufzeigen mdchte” (233). Viel Larm um nichts? 


Kaufmann versucht zu zeigen, daB Ockhams Philosophic auch fur gegenwartige Philosophen 
relevant ist. Herausgekommen ist ein Buch uber ein faszinierendes Thema, reich an guten 
Darstellungen, das zeigt, daB Kaufmann seine Autoren gut kennt, aber sein Ziel nicht 
immer erreicht und in der Durchfuhrung nicht zu iiberzeugen vermag. Bisweilen reitet es 
ein Argument zu Tode, das den Aufwand kaum verdient, dann wieder laBt es wichdge 
Thesen unbegriindet, stellt friihere Begrundungen und Thesen (scheinbar?) in Zweifel. Auch 
manche Ubersetzungen sind nicht zuverlassig. So liest man als Obersetzung Ockhams, ein 
Ausdruck konne nur in einfacher... Supposition auftreten, “wenn er mit einem extremum 
verglichm wird .. .” (133). Tatsachlich meint Ockham mit “ comparare” hier nicht Vergleichen, 
sondem das Verbinden, Zusammenstellen (zweier Ausdriicke im Satz). Und die Oberset- 
zung von “effectus derelictus ex aliqua causa determinatae speciei,. .., rememorativum ipsius, ducens ex 
communi lege in adhaesionem alicui proposition contingmti muntianti esse vel Juisse vel aliquid tale de 
ilia causa." (OT II 548) durch “eine Wirkung, die von einer der Art nach . . . besdmmten 
Ursache hinterlassen wurde, an diese erinnert. . . und nach einem allgemeinen Gesetz zum 
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Glauben an eine kontingente Aussage fiihrt, die sagt, daB etwas mit dieser Ursache pre¬ 
sent ist oder war oder dergleichen” (p. 12) trifft nicht den Nagel auf den Kopf. Wird hier 
nicht vielmehr von jener Ursache selbst geglaubt, daB sie ist oder war (also: daB es tiber- 
haupt eine Ursache gibt oder gab)? 

Hamburg Reinhard HOlsen 



The Reflection of Some Traditional Stoic Ideas in the Thirteenth-Century 
Scholastic Theories of Beauty* 


OLEG V. BYCHKOV 


The scope of the present paper is to follow several traditional Stoic 
ideas on their way from Antiquity to the high Middle Ages. A study of 
the manuscript tradition of a particular work of antiquity, or a study of 
the ancient textual sources of a particular author usually needs no justi¬ 
fication. However, dissemination and availability of ancient texts is only 
one aspect of their life. It is equally interesting to consider how they were 
read and incorporated. And for the Middle Ages such a task will often 
involve a study of the history of ideas, rather than texts. Ideas had a life 
and value of their own and spread, sometimes without considerable loss 
of their integrity, through various sources and authors. It would seem 
ideal, however, despite obvious difficulties, to ground the study of the his¬ 
tory of ideas on a thorough study of textual tradition. 

Medieval ideas of beauty in the 12th and 13th centuries are usually 
discussed against the background of medieval versions of Platonism or 
Neoplatonism which originated in the texts of pseudo-Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, Augustine and some commentaries on Plato (e.g., Calcidius’ com¬ 
mentary on the Timaeus) and were supported by the authority of Biblical 
parallels (e.g., the “cosmology” of Genesis). 1 The majority of general ac¬ 
counts of 13th-century philosophy are dedicated fully to the reception of 
Aristotle. 2 However, during my study of 13th-century scholastic discus¬ 
sions of beauty a slightly different picture appeared. Apart from an abun¬ 
dance of references to typically Platonic or Neoplatonic theories, I found 
a large number of ideas that are traditionally attributed to the Stoics, 
together with texts that are contained in the ancient and early medieval 
sources which have a Stoic background. 


* I would like to thank Professor John Magee and Professor Brad Inwood for their 
advice and criticism without which this paper could not appear in its present form. The 
style of this paper much benefited from suggestions by Paula Leverage. 

1 Cf. E. de Bruyne, Etudes d’esthetique medievale, vols. 1-3, Brugge 1946; U. Eco, Art and 
Beauty in the Middle Ages, New Haven-London 1986. 

2 Cf. J. Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (1150-1350), London-New York 1991. 
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Stoicism in the Middle Ages, in particular in the 12th century, has 
been the object of little study. 3 The general consensus seems to be, as 
expressed by M. Lapidge, that .. to speak of Stoic influence in twelfth- 
century thought is to misrepresent the case” (the 13th century in this 
respect does not seem to be an exception, according to the cited second¬ 
ary literature). Praising Verbeke for choosing the term “presence” as he 
speaks of Stoicism in the Middle Ages, Lapidge continues that he will 
“attempt to indicate where and how this ‘presence’ was felt, without imply¬ 
ing at any point that it was a decisive presence” (Lapidge, op. cit., p. 84). 
Given this opinion, as well as the scarcity of literature on the subject, 
the present study might become a further contribution to the question of 
the “presence” of Stoicism in the medieval period, and especially in the 
13th century. 

However, a scholar who attempts to trace exclusively Stoic ideas and 
sources in the Middle Ages, especially regarding the medieval theories of 
beauty, immediately faces the problem of how to separate the Stoic the¬ 
ories from those of other schools, mainly Platonism and Neoplatonism. 
First of all, the origins of some doctrines of the ancient Stoa were Platonic 
(in the case of theories of beauty there are distinct parallels with the 
Hippias Major , Timaeus and Symposion). Secondly, a few ideas that are rem¬ 
iniscent of Stoicism come to the Middle Ages, sometimes transformed, 
through the prism of Neoplatonism (in particular that of the Church 
Fathers) which makes it almost impossible to trace their exact origins. 
The only possible solution appears to be, first, to exclude all interest 
in the influences on the Stoics (as Plato) and draw a line carefully between 
the primary (e.g., Platonic) origins of ideas, on the one hand, and their 
immediate (Stoic) sources on the other. The second task will be to avoid 
all ideas coming indirectly through the context of other schools (e.g., 
Neoplatonism). Thus an attribution may only be made when a phrase or 
an idea can be traced back directly to a professed Stoic, or comes from 
a source traditionally recognized as Stoic within a reliable ancient tradi¬ 
tion (e.g., from Cicero’s statements etc.). Arguments based on the resem¬ 
blance with traditional Stoic “themes” may be used sparingly, and mostly 
to confirm already established textual dependence. 


3 The best known studies are: M. Lapidge, The Stoic Inheritance, in: P. Dronke (ed.), A 
History of Twelfth-Century Philosophy, Cambridge 1988, 81-113; G. Verbeke, The Presence of 
Stoicism in Medieval Thought, Washington 1983 (Stoicism in the Middle Ages in general); 
L.D. Reynolds, The Medieval Tradition of Seneca’s Letters, Oxford 1965; K..D. Nothdurft, Studien 
zum Eirftuss Seneca’s auf die Philosophie und Theologie des zwolften Jahrhunderts, Leiden-Cologne 
1963 (Seneca in the Middle Ages); for Cicero’s Stoic works in the Middle Ages, see below. 
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In order to deal with a coherent textual and doctrinal tradition, I will 
limit myself, in the present paper, to a particular group of 13th-century 
scholastic works. These will be theological treatises ( Summae ) produced 
within the Dominican school by Albert the Great and his two disciples 
Ulrich of Strassburg and Thomas Aquinas, and also the Franciscan Swmma 
Halensis as an important source for the above mentioned authors. 4 

The discussion of beauty was suggested by several Biblical passages, 
confirmed, in their turn, by Patristic texts and affected the three most 
important sections of the scholastic Summae. In the section on God, His 
qualities and the transcendental properties of being the theme is the beauty 
of God (mentioned in the Song of Songs, and very often in Augustine 
and pseudo-Dionysius). Here the essence and the most general (ontolog¬ 
ical) properties of beauty are discussed, in order to understand how it 
can be attributed to God and how it differs from goodness. The beauty 
of the universe or creation (described in the Genesis, on numerous occa¬ 
sions in Augustine and pseudo-Dionysius) is discussed in the section on 
the created universe and its properties. A variation of the above theme 
is an attempt to account for the existence of ugliness (evil if taken in 
opposition to goodness) in the world. Finally, moral, or “spiritual” beauty 
implied in the Latin term honestum and often referred to by Augustine 
and other Patristic and early medieval authors appears in the section on 


4 I am using the following editions of the Summae (the relevant chapters indicated): Summa 
Halensis: lib. I, inq. I, tract. Ill, quaest. Ill, membr. I, cap. I, art. II (Quaracchi, 1924, 
vol. 1, p. 162-3); lib. II pars I (I-II), i n q- I» tract. II, quaest. Ill, cap. I-VI (Quaracchi, 
1928, vol. 2, p. 99-108). Albertus Magnus, Summa theologica, pars I, tract. 6, quaest. 26, 
cap. I, art. 2.3 (ed. D. Siedler, Cologne 1978, vol. 34.1, p. 177-9); pars II, tract. 11, quaest. 
62 (ea. S.C.A Borgnet, 1895, vol. 32, p. 596-604). Ulrich of Strassburg, De summo bono, 
lib. 2, tr. 3, cap. 4, Corpus Philosophorum Teutonicorum Medii Aeoi 1.2, Hamburg 1987. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica , I, 39, 8; II-II, 145, 1-3, cura et studio sac. P. Caramello cum 
textu et recensione leonina, Taurini-Romae 1948, vol. 1-3. I will occasionally use Albert’s 
commentary on De Div. Mom. 4 of pseudo-Dionysius (ed. P. Simon, Cologne 1972, vol. 
37.1, p. 180-6) where Stoic sources are quoted. The influence of the Summa Halensis (which 
existed by 1250, was earlier believed to have been written by the Fransican Alexander of 
Hales and is known also as the Summa Jratris Alexandri) on contemporary scholars is well 
known (e.g., see: H. Neufeld, Z um Problem des Verhaltnisses der theologischen Summe Alberts des 
Grossen zur theologischen Summa Alexanders von Hales, in: Franziskanische Studien, 27 (1940), 
22-36, 65-87). Albert and Ulrich, in their chapters on beauty quote or borrow quotations 
from it directly. The dependence of Ulrich and Thomas on Albert is that of students on a 
teacher. Ulrich evidently uses the text of Albert’s Summa. Although Aquinas is in general 
quite independent, there is evidence of his perfect knowledge of Albert’s views of beauty— 
he apparently took notes from Albert’s commentary on the “Divine Names” (“De pulchro 
et bono,” S. Thomae Aquinatis opuscula omnia, vol. 5 (opuscula spuria), ed. P. Mandonnet, 
1927, 417-43) which are almost identical with Albert’s original commentary (cf. cited edi¬ 
tion by P. Simon, Cologne 1972, vol. 37.1, 180-97). 
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man and the main problems of morality. 5 In this case, the scholastics try 
to account for the phenomenon of “spiritual,” or moral, beauty and its 
position in respect to other types of beauty and related categories (i.e., 
pulchrum, decorum, aptum, conveniens). 6 

As it happens, all three major points in the 13th-century scholastic dis¬ 
cussion of beauty are illustrated by quotations from ancient and early 
medieval authors, many of which can be traced back directly to some 
prominent Stoic theories. Bearing in mind the goal of the present paper— 
to uncover Stoic theories in the scholastic texts—I have to justify my 
selection of quotations from the relevant chapters of the Summae that I 
intend to analyze below. Although pseudo-Dionysius accounts for almost 
as much quoted material as all other authorities taken together, I must 
set him aside at the very beginning. His sources will be extremely difficult, 
if at all possible, to determine and, in any case, his texts are so infused 
with Neoplatonism that it will be hard to single out any distinctively Stoic 
motif. Plato and Aristotle must be ruled out as early sources, the latter’s 
texts being mostly irrelevant to beauty as such, apart from one quota¬ 
tion. There are several quotations from Isidore that are hardly concerned 
with the question of beauty directly; it would, perhaps, be quite hard to 
speak definitively of his Stoic sources, as well. Quotations from Boethius 


5 See below on “spiritual beauty” or honestum. Out of the Greek Patristic tradition, very 
few figures were well known to medieval Western scholars apart from pseudo-Dionysius, 
therefore they mostly remained ignorant of Byzantine theories of beauty. 

6 All three major themes of this discussion are contained in the Summa Halmsis and 
Albert’s Summa Theologica. Aquinas’ Summa Theologica does not discuss the universal beauty 
and the place of ugliness (unlike his commentary on the “Divine Names”). Ulrich, in fact, 
dedicates a special chapter to the question of beauty in the Summa de Bono where he deals 
with all three (and more) points at once. The headings of the relevant chapters are: Summa 
Halmsis, lib. I, inq. I, tract. Ill, quaest. Ill (De bonitate divinae naturae), membr. I, cap. I, 
art. II {An idem sit bonum et pulchrum); lib. II pars I (I-II), inq. I, tract. II, quaest. Ill {De 
creatura secundum qualitatem seu de pulchritudine creati); Albert, S. Th. pars I, tract. 6, quaest. 
26 {De bono secundum se), cap. 1, art. 2.3 {Utrum bonum et pulchrum secundum communcm intm- 
tionem sint idem vel diversa); pars II, tract. 11, quaest. 62 {De pulchritudine universi quae ex omatu 
consistit); Ulrich, De summo bono, lib. 2, tr. 3, cap. 4 {De pulchro); Thomas, S. Th. I, 39, 8 
{Utrum convmimter a sacris doctoribus sint essmtialia personis attributa); 11-11, 145, 1-3 (Utrum hon¬ 
estum sit idem virtuti; Utrum honestum sit idem quod decorum; Utrum honestum differat ab utUi et delec- 
tabili). One should not forget that most of these themes were also present in the “Divine 
Names” of pseudo-Dionysius, which was commented upon by Albert and Thomas. Ulrich’s 
chapter De pulchro is structured almost according to the order in which the main questions 
raised by pseudo-Dionysius are presented, and some points of the discussion are even sug¬ 
gested by the latter. Although pseudo-Dionysius cannot be accepted as a witness for the 
Stoics because of the complicity of his sources (see below), yet these points of convergence 
should not prevent one from attempting to trace similar views that come from an estab¬ 
lished Stoic tradition. 
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given by Albert do not point at any specific Stoic doctrines, either. What 
remains is a wide range of passages from Augustine and Cicero (at least 
three works of the latter are quoted on numerous occasions; some quo¬ 
tations from both authors are repeated several times and their content is 
carefully discussed) which in length and abundance can compete with all 
other sources, including pseudo-Dionysius. 7 

The passages from Cicero and Augustine which were quoted by the 
scholastics are the following. 8 On the essence of beauty, Augustine, De 
civ. Dei XXII. 19 (in the Summa Halensis, Albert and Ulrich). On the beauty 
of the universe, Cicero, De not. dear. 2.34.87 (in Ulrich only) and (on the 
same topic but including also the question of evil/ugliness) Augustine, 
Enchiridion 10-11 (in the Summa Halensis, Albert and Ulrich), De libero arbi- 
trio III.9.24-27 and De civ. Dei XVI.8 (in the Summa Halensis and Albert), 
Augustine, De civ. Dei XI.23 (in the Summa Halensis only). On the theory 
of honestum, Cicero, De inv. 2.52.157 (in Albert, Ulrich and Thomas), De 
off. 1.27.93 to 28.100 (in Albert imprecisely), De off. 1.5.14 and a passage 
similar to De off. 3.3.11 (in Thomas) and Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus 
(or Quaestiones 83) 30 (in the Summa Halensis, Albert, Ulrich and Thomas). 

At this point, a few general remarks must be made concerning the dis¬ 
semination and availability of the cited works of Cicero and Augustine 
in the Middle Ages towards the 13th century. The sources of Augustinian 
quotations are difficult to trace precisely because most of the works of 
this author were easily accessible (the latter, in fact, undermines the whole 
project of exact tracing). Although the most readily available works were 
only “Confessions,” “The City of God,” “On The Trinity” and “Enarrations 
in Psalms,” the great schoolmasters of Paris and other famous schools 
presumably had access to many more. However, according to the textual 
evidence (see below), most of the quotations from Augustine that were 


7 Nevertheless, I still think it necessary to give at least an approximate idea of the full 
range of authorities quoted by the three scholastics and the Summa Halensis in the relevant 
chapters on beauty. For each medieval author, I will give the number of quotations from 
classical and early medieval authors (except for pseudo-Dionysius, the Bible and the quo¬ 
tations used later in this paper) where the name of the quoted source is clearly stated. I 
also indicate quotations from Augustine that are not relevant to beauty or any Stoic doc¬ 
trines. The names of quoted works will not be given. The Summa Halensis. Augustine (not 
relevant) - 4; Isidore - 3. Albert: Augustine (not relevant) - 2; Aristotle - 9; Isidore - 2; 
Boethius - 4; other (Plato, Fulgentius, Ambrosius, Gregory of Nyssa) - 8. Ulrich: Augus¬ 
tine (not relevant) - 3; Aristotle - 5; Isidore - 1; other (Avicenna) - 1. Thomas: Augustine 
(not relevant) - 5 (and a few more scattered references to the De Trinitate); Aristotle - 8; 
Isidore - 1. 

8 Texts themselves, exact line references and textual analyses will be given in the cor¬ 
responding sections below with the discussion of particular topics. 
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used by Albert or Ulrich in their chapters on beauty were borrowed 
direcdy from the Summa Halensis. 9 Given the fact that the Summa Halensis 
was a collective work carried out over a period of time, I may suggest 
that the primary extraction of excerpts directly from the manuscripts 
containing Augustine’s works was done by the compilers of the Summa 
which later served as a sort of florilegium for other scholars. 

The case of Cicero’s quotations is more complex and challenging. I 
am primarily interested in the three works of Cicero quoted by the scholas¬ 
tics that contain Stoic ideas: the De inventione, the De officiis and the De 
natura deorum. (Since the Stoic background of the early treatise De inven¬ 
tione is not immediately clear, in the analysis below I will also use the De 
Jinibus and the De legibus which both have a striking resemblance with 
some of the quoted passages from the De inventione). None of the above 
works is quoted in the corresponding chapters of the Summa Halensis which 
served as a source of Augustinian quotations, therefore Albert, Ulrich and 
Thomas must have had other sources for quoting Cicero. 

The analysis of medieval manuscript tradition of Cicero’s works in 
question provides the following information. 10 Of the De inventione, “there 
are numerous complete manuscripts dating from the tenth century on ...” 
[Texts, p. 99) and a well established tradition by the 12th century. The 
De natura deorum existed in at least three manuscripts already in the 9th 
century in France, one of which served as a source to Hadoard’s col¬ 
lection of Ciceronian excerpts at Corbie; a few manuscripts are known 
from the 12th and 13th centuries. Of the De officiis after 10-11th cen¬ 
turies, “there remain a host of recentiores...” and its “popularity was 
fittingly marked by its being the first classical work to be printed” [Ibid., 
p. 131). 

The cited works of Cicero also circulated in numerous compilations 
and florilegia. 11 In fact, such compilations started already at the time of 


9 Neither Augustinian nor Ciceronian quotations used by the scholastics in the chap¬ 
ters on beauty appear in Peter Lombard’s collection of sentences which was otherwise one 
of the principal sources of all thirteenth-century scholastic treatises. 

10 I will rely on the following study: Texts and Transmission: A Survey of the Latin Classics, 
L.D. Reynolds (ed.), Oxford 1983, later cited as “Texts"-, De inventione, p. 98-100; De natura 
deorum, p. 124-8; De officiis, p. 130-1. However, the best account of the dissemination of 
the De officiis is contained in: N.E. Nelson, Cicero’s De officiis in Christian Thought: 300-1300, 
in: Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature, Un. of Michigan Publ., Language 
and Literature, 10 (1933), 59-160. 

" On the florilegia of classical authors (and Cicero in particular) see: C.H. Haskins, 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth-Century, Cambridge, Mass. 1927, p. 113; E.M. Sanford, The 
Use of Classical Latin Authors In The Libri manuales, in: Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Amer. Philol. Assoc., 55 (1924), 190-248; B. Munk Olsen, Les classiques latins dans desflorileges 
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Ambrose, whose De officiis ministrorum, based on Cicero’s De offidis, was 
widely known throughout the Middle Ages. The already mentioned ninth- 
century collection of Cicero’s excerpts made by Hadoard contained copi¬ 
ous quotations from the De officiis and the De natura deorum. One of the 
major twelfth-century sources of Ciceronian excerpts was the Moralium 
dogma philosophorum ascribed to William of Conches. It made a thorough 
use of the De officiis, as well as of the De inventione, addressing the ques¬ 
tion of the subdivision of virtues. 12 

It is also known that these works of Cicero were widely used by medieval 
authors in their original treatises. Thus, in the ninth century Alcuin used 
the De inventione as a source for his treatise on rhetoric, and Cicero was 
well known to such authors as Rabanus Maurus and Eriugena. In the 
12th-century, John of Salisbury made an extensive use of Cicero’s De 
officiis and De natura deorum, especially in his Policraticus. Cicero enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the thirteenth century. Vincent of Beauvais 
used De off. 1 in the widely known Speculum doctrinale. Thomas Aquinas 
also used the De officiis, but his favourite work was the De inventione, which 
he quoted abundantly and even called a “litde Gospel.” 13 

To put it briefly, the De inventione could have been directly available. 
The De officiis could have been known directly, or through the Moralium 
dogma philosophorum, Ambrose’s De officiis ministrorum or some other compi¬ 
lation. Extracts from the De natura deorum were available either in some 
florilegia similar to the one of Hadoard, or through the works of the 
twelfth-century “Chartrians.” 

Now I will treat each of the three major topics pertaining to the scholas¬ 
tic discussion of beauty separately, first tracing back the corresponding 
textual tradition and then oudining the underlying Stoic ideas. 14 The first 


medtioaux anterieurs au XIII’ stick, in: Revue d’histoire des textes, IX (1979), 47-121 et X 
(1980), 116-64. 

12 Concerning Ambrose and the De officiis see: A.F. Coyle, Cicero’s De officiis and De 
officiis ministrorum of St. Ambrose, in: Franciscan Studies, 15 (1955), 224-56. The edition 
of Hadoard’s collection to which I shall refer is in: P. Schwenke, Des Presbyter Hadoardus 
Cicero-Exzcrpte, (Philologus, Suppl. V) 1886; I will refer to this edition later as Schwenke 
with a reference number. The edition of the Moralium dogma is in: Das Moralium dogma 
Philosophorum des Guillaume de Conches, ed. J. Holmberg, Uppsala 1929, vol. I (later referred 
to as Holmberg with page and line reference). On the popularity of this work in the 
Middle Ages see: Ph. Delhaye, Une adaptation du De officiis au XII' stick: k Moralium dogma 
Philosophorum, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 16 (1949), 227-58. 

13 About the use of Cicero by medieval authors see: J.C. Rolfe, Cicero and His Influence, 
New York 1928, p. 121-2 and E.K. Rand, Cicero in the Courtroom of St. Thomas Aquinas, Mil¬ 
waukee 1946. 

14 The principles of quoting Augustine will be as follows: I will quote according to the 
editions, in the majority of cases the CCSL, with a line reference in order to facilitate the 
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topic concerns the most general properties of beauty. The passage from 
Augustine, De civ. Dei XXII. 19 used by the scholastics to outline these 
properties reads: 

Omnis enim corporis pulchritudo est partium congruentia cum quadam colons sua- 
uitate. 15 

Albert, perhaps, quotes here from the Summa Halensis, while Ulrich’s de¬ 
pendence on the latter is evident. Consonantia and commensuratio as condi¬ 
tions of beauty are mentioned in Albert’s commentary on the “Divine 
Names” passim, but this is most likely the influence of the text of pseudo- 
Dionysius, just like in the case of Thomas’ consonantia and claritas. 

Hagendahl 16 does not list this passage from Augustine as dependent on 
any classical source. However, he quotes an almost identical Ep. 3.4 (Ha¬ 
gendahl 319)—Quid est corporis pulchritudo? Congruentia partium cum 
quadam coloris suavitate—as dependent on Cicero, Tusc. disp. 4.13.30-1: 


process of identification of the exact passages quoted in each particular scholastic treatise. 
All references to the Summae and most of the quotations reproducing exact texts from them 
will be in the notes. I will provide all necessary textual analysis based on these texts in 
the paper itself. 1 will quote Cicero, apart from the passages that appear in the Summae, 
according to the edition: M. Tullii Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt omnia, Lipsiae in aedibus 
B.G. Teubneri, vol. 1.2, 1925 (De inventions); 1.4, 1866 (De Jinibus, Tusc. disp.); II.4, 1864 (De 
natura deorum, De legibus); III.4, 1864 (De officiis, Timaeus). Taking into consideration the com¬ 
plexity of tradition and the shortness of Ciceronian passages, I will give all variants, together 
with their analyses, in the text of the paper. 

15 CCSL XLVIII, p. 838,11. 41-2. In the Summa Halensis I, inq. I, tr. Ill, qu. Ill, membr. 
I, cap. I, art. II, p. 162 (“omnis pulchritudo est partium congruentia cum quadam suavi¬ 
tate coloris”) and 163 (“pulchritudo corporum est ex congruentia compositionis partium”). 
In Albert, S. Th. I, tr. 6, qu. 26, cap. I, art. 2.3, p. 178.52-3 (“... pulchritudo est quae- 
dam congruentia partium cum suavitate coloris”) and 94-5 (“... commensuratio partium 
cum suavitate colons”); briefly quoted also in 5. Th. II, tr. XI, qu. 62, membr. I, p. 597 
(“... pulchritudo consistit in suavitate coloris”); in Ulrich, p. 56.71-72 (“... pulchritudo 
est partium congruentia cum quadam suavitate coloris”). Thomas mentions consonantia and 
claritas in 5. Th., e.g., I, 39, 8 Resp. and II-II, 145, I, Resp., but these two terms are most 
likely borrowed directly from pseudo-Dionysius. 

16 H. Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics, Goteborg 1967 (later Hagendahl with 
a reference number). In tracing the Stoic sources, I will also use the following studies refer¬ 
ring to them by a short form and a reference or page number only: Ioannes ab Amim 
(Von Amim), Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, vols. 1-3, lipsiae 1921 (later SVF with a volume 
and reference number); A.A. Long, D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, vols. 1-2, Cam¬ 
bridge 1987 (later LS with a reference number); M. van Straaten, Panaetii Rhodii Fragmenta, 
Leiden 1962 (later Panaetius with a reference number); Posidonius. I. The Fragments, ed. 
L. Edelstein and I.G. Kidd, Cambridge 1972 (later Posidonius with a reference number). 
Von Amim’s study, although still extremely valuable regarding the content, is certainly 
out of date in respect to references to works and editions. Therefore, while keeping his 
reference numbers, I will provide more recent information in citing the works if necessary. 
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Sicut enim corporis temperatio, cum ea congruunt inter se, e quibus constamus, sani- 
tas, sic animi dicitur, quum eius iudicia opinionesque concordant... [31] Et ut cor¬ 
poris est quaedam apta figura membrorum cum coloris quadam suavitate eaque dici¬ 
tur pulchritudo, sic in animo opinionum iudiciorumque aequabilitas... pulchritudo 
vocatur... 

The resemblance is, indeed, quite striking and allows us to accept Tusc. 
disp. 4.13.30-1 as a direct source for both passages in Augustine. The 
“symmetry of parts and colour” is a specific formula that is tighdy linked 
to the Stoic parallel between the soul and the body which constitutes the 
core of Stoic materialism and appears in the context of their physics and 
especially medical analogies in psychology (SVF 3.456-90 on the itepi 
TtaOcov of Chrysippus). Thus Galen in De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis 5.2.158 
(SVF 3.471, LS 65R, Posidonius 163) asserts that the Stoics (and more 
precisely Chrysippus) avaXoyiav xtveq PouXovxai eivai xcov ev rf) y-uyfi xoiq 
xaxa xo acopa. He later explains that Chrysippus compared the balanced 
state of the soul to the harmony of bodily powers, and the “diseases” of 
the soul to bodily disorders, just as beauty arises from the symmetry of 
parts, and ugliness from their asymmetry (ibid.; Posidonius, in fact, dis¬ 
agrees with Chrysippus on this, but not to the point of completely abol¬ 
ishing the parallel). In De placitis 5.3.161 (SVF 3.472) Galen confirms that 
the analogy between the conditions of the body and the soul stems from 
Chrysippus, employing almost the same expression as Cicero or Augustine: 
“... xqv pev uyieiav xcov oxoiyeicov ev troppexpta Gepevoq, xo 8e tcaTAoc; ev xjj 
xa»v popvcov .. .” 17 There is no doubt that it is this context that is revoked 
in the quoted passage from Tusc. disp. 4 (Chapter 12 of book 4 starts by 
mentioning the Stoics). In fact, the bearing of 13.30-1 is the parallel 
between the body and the soul which is announced at the beginning of 
13.30: Atque ut in malis attingit animi naturam corporis similitudo, sic 
in bonis. Another parallel of this kind—between bodily beauty and beau¬ 
tiful moral conduct—that employs almost the same formula is in De off. 
1.28.98. 18 There is a general agreement of scholars concerning the Stoic 


17 Claudii Galmi Opera omnia, ed. C.G. Kuhn, Lipsiae 1823, t. V, p. 448, cf. p. 438. Cf. 
also Stobaeus, II. 110 (SVF 3.278): ioa jeep te to kolXXxk; too ocbpaToi; ecm cruppexpia ttov 
pekcov KaOeaxcbxcav auxcp itpcx; aXkr\Xa te Kal npcx; to oXov, oikoi Kai to xrj<; yvxns koXKoc; e<jtI 
cruppeTpia xou Xoyou ml Ttov pepcov auxou jtpoi; okov te axnov ml itpo? akXqXa ... (Ioannis 
Stobaei eclogarum physicarum et ethicarum libri duo, ed. A. Meineke, Lipsiae 1864, vol. II, 
p. 32.25-9). 

18 In fact, the primary concern in De off. 1.93-101 is the Stoic theory of decorum (to 
itpenov) and honestum, which are the categories of broader meaning, and not the criteria 
of material beauty in a strict sense. I will provide a more detailed analysis of this passage, 
as well as a fuller quotation, in the section on honestum. 
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nature of this passage (cf. Panaetius 107), and there is littie doubt about 
Augustine’s knowledge of it: 

... ut enim pulchritudo corporis apta compositione membrorum movet oculos et 
delectat hoc ipso, quod inter se omnes partes cum quodam lepore consentiunt, sic 
hoc decorum, quod elucet in vita, movet adprobationem eorum, quibuscumque viv- 
itur, ordine et constantia et moderatione dictorum omnium atque factorum. 

It is most important for the current discussion that the different ver¬ 
sions of this particular Stoic formula that describes the criterion of mate¬ 
rial beauty link together De off. 1.28.98, Tusc. disp. 4.13.30-1 (the key 
phrases figura membrorum, compositio membrorum) and Augustine’s text (the key 
phrase cum colons suavitate).' 9 

The view that links beauty to symmetry and order, in fact, pre-dates 


19 There is a well-known passage in Plotinus, Enn. 1.6.1 that describes beauty by the 
same formula: “AeyeTat pev Si) itapa Jtatcov, ox; einciv, ox; cruppeTpia tow pepSv itpo<; aXkr\Xa 
Kai npoi; to oAov to te tq? euxpovai; JtpooxeOev to jtpo? tqv oytv lcaAAoi; itotEi ...” (Plotini opera, 
t. 1, ed. P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzer, Paris-Bruxelles 1951, p. 105.20-3; later cited as 
Schwyzer). Graeser ( Plotinus and the Stoics: A Preliminary Study, Leiden 1972, No. 71; later 
Graeser with a reference number) even links this passage with De off. 1.27.93-28.101. Plo¬ 
tinus apparently argues against the formal criterion of to koAov of the Stoics, symmetry 
or proportionality, and claims that it is, on the contrary, simplicity and one-ness. However, 
no direct attribution can be made since Plotinus does not actually mention the Stoics. The 
relationship between Augustine and Plotinus is also on the whole far from being clear. (A 
vast literature on the subject exists, e.g., Augustine, Confessions, ed. JJ. O’Donnell, Oxford 
1992, vol. 2 (Commentary), p. 413-8; P.P. Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1969; P. Henry, Plotin et Poccident, Louvain 1934. In particular cf. 
B. Switalski, Plotinus and the Ethics of St. Augustine, New York 1946 (later Switalski with a 
page number), p. 20 about the passage in question.) Even to touch upon these problems 
briefly would excede the scope of this paper. 

Amim also lists a passage from Philo, Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin 4.99, which employs 
the same Stoic formula to describe the essence of material beauty: “... fairness of body 
in respect of that which is called beauty of form, which consists of the symmetry of parts 
and beauty of form (sic).. (Philo, Suppl. 1. Questions and Answers on Genesis, tr. from the 
ancient Armenian by R. Marcus, 1953, p. 382-3; SVF 3.592 uses Aucher’s transl.). Philo, 
of course, was so indebted to Platonism that his evidence for Stoicism must be used with 
caution. However, this source may be of some importance since there is evidence that 
Augustine knew an ancient Latin version of this work of Philo, who, being a Biblical com¬ 
mentator, could give more weight, in Augustine’s mind, to this pagan point of view (See: 
L’ancierme version latine des Questions sur la Genese de Philon d’Alexandrie, ed. F. Petit, in: Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 113, Berlin, 1973, p. 7). I sug¬ 
gest that the confusion in the Armenian translation (“beauty of form” twice instead of 
“beauty of form and agreable colour”) was caused by the similar orthography of two terms 
in the Greek: Eupopqna (established from the Greek fragments of the “Questions” for the 
first reading) and euxpota which appears again in De vita Mosis 2.140: “too ampattx; (koX- 
Loc,) ev ovppETpiq pepcov ev>xpouy te ral EuoapKiqt KEvtoa ... to 8e try; 8iavo(a? ev appoviq 
SoypaTtov xai apETtov crupcpcovla . . .” (Les ceuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie publiees sous le patron¬ 
age de l’universite de Lyon par R. Amaldez et J. Pouilloux, Paris 1967, vol. 22, p. 252-4; 
SVF 3.592 uses Mangey edit.). 
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Stoicism. It can be found already in Plato and the Pythagoreans. 20 How¬ 
ever, a particular phrasing of this idea allows us to attribute the final ver¬ 
sion of it, which was transmitted to the Middle Ages, to the established 
Stoic tradition. It is quite obvious that Christian authors, while using this 
formula, tried to veil by all means the body/soul parallel that was unac¬ 
ceptable to Christianity and applied it, in its original phrasing, exclusively 
to material beauty. 

I will introduce the next theme, the beauty and perfection of the uni¬ 
verse, by a quotation from Cicero, De nat. deor. 2.34.87: 

.. . omnes mundi partes ita constitutae sunt, ut neque ad usum meliores potuerint 
esse neque ad speciem pulchriores. 

Ulrich (p. 62.237-8) quotes this passage exacdy. Although, as has been 
demonstrated, the De natura deorum was directly available at his time, the 
source of this quotation is almost certainly a florilegium: the same pas¬ 
sage is contained in Hadoard’s collection (Schwenke 83) and it was cited 
by Roger Bacon and Thomas of York. 21 

Amim does not list De nat. deor. 2.34.87: indeed, this passage simply 
could be inspired by a typically Greek perception of the world in terms 
of beauty. 22 However, the context of De nat. deor. 2, where the phenom¬ 
enon of the beauty of the world is used for a particular purpose—to 
prove the existence of Gods—points at another distinct theory of Stoic 
origin (cf. sections entided De natura deorum in SVF 1.528-47 and 2.1009- 
1021). Thus, according to Cleanthes: 

. . . quartam causam esse eamque vel maximam aequabilitatem motus in conversione 
caeli, solis, lunae siderumque omnium distinctionem, varietatem, pulchritudinem, 
ordinem, quarum rerum aspectus ipse satis indicaret non esse ea fortuita (De nat. deor. 
2.5.15; SVF 1.528, LS 54C, Schwenke 28). 


20 Plato in Symp. 196A mentions the ov>ppexpo<; (8ea and xpocm; k<xAAo<; of Eros. The 
Pythagoreans, according to Stobaeus, taught that q pev lafyj; ica'i auppexpia KaXa icai 
ovptpopa, q 8 ataxia koc'i aauppexpia aioxpa xe icai aouptpopa (H. Diels, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1951, vol. I, p. 469.36-7). 

21 Cf. Roger Bacon, Quaest. supra Arist. De plantis, in: Opera hactenus inedita R. Baconi, ed. 
R. Steele, fasc. XI, Oxonii 1932, p. 185 (“omnes res mundi ita productae sunt ut nec ad 
usum potuerint esse meliores nec ad species pulchriores.” Pease, who notices this quota¬ 
tion in a reference on p. 763 of his edition— M. Tulli Ciceronis De natura deorum libri secun- 
dus et tertius, ed. by A.S. Pease, Cambridge, Mass. 1958—attributes it to a wrong work of 
Bacon), and Thomas of York, Sapientiale, in: D.H. Pouillon, La beaute, propriete transcendan- 
tale. Chez Its scholastiques (1220-1270), in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et Utteraire du Moyen 
Age, 15 (1946), 326.34-6 (exact quotation). 

22 For example, by Plato, Timaeus 29A ff. (in Cicero’s own translation: “... quando qui- 
dem neque mundo quicquam pulchrius neque eius aedificatore praestantius...”)—another 
proof that the Stoics drew on Plato. 
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The same proof is carried on into the Stoic tradition that is ascribed by 
Amim to Chrysippus in SVF 2. Thus Cicero’s character Balbus, the advo¬ 
cate of Stoic ideas, exclaims: 

... tantum ergo omatum mundi, tantam varietatem pulchritudinemque rerum cae- 
lesdum ... si tuum ac non deorum immortalium domicilium putes, nonne plane 
desipere videare? (De nat. deor. 2.6.17; SVF 2.1012) 

The beauty of the universe, according to the Stoics, was also the primary 
source of our ideas about Gods (SVF 2.1009). 23 

It was most important for the Stoics, in order to substantiate their eth¬ 
ical doctrine, to affirm first of all the stability of the universal order and 
the presence of the Divine governance that could serve as a solid proof 
of the existence of the universal Law. To attain their goal, the Stoics 
turned to the most attractive phenomenon in the world, beauty, thus aes- 
thetidzing their cosmological doctrines and using worldly beauty as a 
proof of the existence of the Divine Power. This is, perhaps, the only 
Stoic theory that was transmitted to the later Christian authors intact and 
finally made its way into the thirteenth-century scholastic Summae. 2 * 


23 Cicero refers to the beauty and perfection of the universe in the context of its divine 
origin on numerous occasions in De nat. deor. 2.7.18 (quoted by Thomas of York, op. cit., 
326.15-6 and 327.11; Pouillon fails to identify these quotations); 2.13.37 (cited by Thomas 
of York, ibid., 327.13); 2.22.58 (SVF 1.172) and passim in 2.13.35, 14.38, 14.39, 16.43, 
21.56, 44.115. 

24 A slightly different discussion, that of the place of evil (physical or moral) and ugli¬ 
ness in the universal beauty occupies a very prominent place in the scholastic Summae and 
is illustrated by a large number of quotations from Augustine. Although its Stoic back¬ 
ground cannot be confirmed by exact references, it definitely goes back to the Stoic the¬ 
ories of evil, and therefore I will append this material in a footnote in its shortened form. 
The quotation from Augustine, Enchiridion 10-11 describes the argument most concisely: 
“... simul uero universa ualde bona, quia ex omnibus consistit uniuersitatis admirabiUs 
pulchritudo. In qua ebam illud quod malum dicitur, bene ordinatum et loco suo positum, 
eminentius commendat bona, ut magis placeant et laudabiliora sint dum comparantur 
malis” (CCSL XLVI, p. 53, 11. 24-9, in the Summa Halensis I-II /II pars I/, inq. I, tr. II, 
qu. HI, cap. IV, art. 1, p. 104; in Albert, S. Th. II, tr. XI, qu. XLH, membr. II, p. 599; 
in Ulrich, p. 58.114-5—just a paraphrase). Other passages from Augustine used to describe 
the same problem are as follows: Augustine, De civ. Dei XVI.8 (CCSL XLVIII, p. 509, 11. 
29-36 and p. 510, 11. 71-5, in the Summa Halensis II, pars I, inq. I, tr. II, qu. Ill, cap. 3.3, 
p. 101-2—quotation given in the following order: 11. 71-5, then 29-36; in Albert, S. Th. 
II. tr. XI, qu. LXH, membr. 2, p. 599-600—reversed order is preserved); De libero arbitrio 
m.9.24-7 (CCSL XXIX, p. 290-1, 11. 25-7, 42-4, 61-70, 72-80, 81-7, 92-6, in the Summa 
Halensis I-II, inq. I, tr. n, qu. Ill, cap. I, art. II, p. 101/11. 92-6, repeats p. 106/; cap. 
IV, p. 102/11. 65-70/; cap. VI, art. I, p. 104/11. 81-7 and 72-6/; ibidem, 11. 59-60; ibidem, 
11. 61-7; ibidem, p. 105/11. 77-80, repeats p. 106/; ibidem, art. II, p. 105/11. 25-7 and 
43-4/; in Albert, S. Th. II, tr. XI, qu. LXII, membr. II, p. 599/11. 92-6/; p. 602/11. 
81-7 and 11. 72-6/; p. 603/11. 65-70/); De civ. Dei XI.23 (CCSL XLVHI, p. 342, 11. 28-31, 
in the Summa Halensis only: I-II, inq. I, tr. II, qu. Ill, cap. VI, art. I, p. 104). The bearing 
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Moral beauty, or honestum, however, interested medieval scholastics the 
most and, although quotations on the topic are usually short, the num¬ 
ber of their occurrences in texts is great, due to the length and detailed 
character of the discussion. 25 I will try to trace the Ciceronian quotations 
first, quoting all passages in the text of the paper in order to deal with 
a rather complex textual tradition (in fact, it would be impossible to pro¬ 
vide a single uniform passage for this tradition). 

There is no mention of Cicero on this topic in the Summa Halensis 
which excludes the latter as a possible source for the others. Albert quotes 


of the quoted passages is that the existence of evil (including moral evil or sins) in the 
universe is fully justified by the fact that it makes the good stand out. The view that evil 
is absolutely necessary in the universal order can be traced back to the Stoics with a great 
deal of certainty (cf. the section Cur mala lint, cum sit providentia in SVF 2.1168-86 and LS 
65, vol. 1, p. 386). The Stoics had to defend their idea of the Divine Law against their 
opponents (in particular the Academics) who pressed them to explain why this intelligent 
law had created such an irrational thing as evil. This view is represented, e.g., in Aulus 
Gellius, Metes Atticae, 7.1.2-3 (SVF 2.1169, LS 54Q.) or 7.1.7 (SVF 2.1170, LS 54QJ. 
There is good evidence that Augustine knew and used Gellius whom he quotes in De civ. 
Dei and on the subject of Stoicism (cf. Hagendahl 397). I completely omit the question of 
whether the authentic Stoic view was that the existence of evil was only necessary (Gellius) 
or that it was also useful in some way (Plutarch, St. rep., 1044D and 1050C-D). Augustine 
definitely holds the latter point of view which is also very much similar to that of Plotinus 
(Em. m.3.7, Schwyzer t. 1, p. 308.1-5, Graeser 60; III.2.5, Schwyzer, t. 1, p. 275.6-7, 
7-9 and 15-6, p. 276.17-8, 21-2, Graeser 63 lists 11. 15-27, cf. Switalski p. 102, note 469; 
on the influence of the Stoic theory of evil on Plotinus see: B.A.G. Fuller, The Problem of 
Evil in Plotinus, Cambridge 1912, p. 157-63, passim 189ff., 192ff., 207-9). As earlier, I omit 
the problem of the relationship between Plotinus and the Stoics (whom he does not men¬ 
tion here as well) and Plotinus and Augustine. The last two quotations from Augustine 
which address the problem of evil and the beauty of the universe in rhetorical or linguistic 
terms are impossible to link with any particular Stoic tradition. However, since the gen¬ 
eral tenet of the discussion is similar to the Stoic teaching on evil, I decided to cite them 
here. They are De civ. Dei XI. 18 (CCSL XLVIII, p. 337, 11. 1-8, 18-24. In the Summa 
Halensis I-II, inq. I, tr. II, qu. Ill, cap. Ill, art. I, p. 100 /ll. 18-21 and 1-6/; in Albert, 
S. Th. II, tr. XI, qu. LXII, membr. II, p. 598-9 /ll. 18-21/; ibidem, p. 599 /ll. 1-6/; cites 
on p. 600; in Ulrich—a paraphrase, p. 54.75-6) and De natura boni 8 (CSEL XXV, sect. 
VI, pars 2, p. 858.22-8. In the Summa Halensis I-II, inq. I, tr. II, qu. Ill, cap. V, p. 103; 
in Albert, S. Th. II, tr. XI, qu. LXII, membr. I, p. 596). 

25 The fact that honestum which is usually regarded as a moral term (cf. its translation 
as “rectitude” in LS 60) is referred to as “beauty” in this paper needs clarification. The 
most obvious reason is that honestum was used to translate the Greek term to koXov (see 
below) which did have the aesthetic, as well as moral, meaning—the fact which Greek 
philosophers had to take into account. The second reason is that although the Latin hon¬ 
estum primarily did not have any aesthetic meaning, it gradually acquired it in the late 
Antiquity (and definitely had it in the Middle Ages) due to the influence of its Greek coun¬ 
terpart and the work of various commentators and translators. Honestum then could be 
used to translate other aesthetic terms. E.g., in the Latin version of 1 Cor. 12.24 the terms 
inhonesta and honesta translate doxtiliova and euoxrmova (“shapely”), and not tcaXd. Thomas 
Aquinas confirms the choice of terms in S. Th. II-II, 145.11: “vocat autem ibi inhonesta 
membra turpia, honesta autem membra pulchra.” 
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Cicero in his commentary on De div. nom. 4 on numerous occasions. 26 
The first passage quoted as the De offidis reads: [honestum] sua vi nos 
trahit et sua dignitate nos allicit (Simon 181.78-182.1, Mand. 419). I will 
present the following quotations in order of their appearance: Cicero (no 
specifics), virtus autem est species honesti (Simon 182.12-3, Mand. 420); 
Cicero (as mentioning in the De offidis), differentia unius ad alterum [sc. 
honesti et pulchri] (Simon 182.29-30, Mand. 420); Cicero (quoted as the 
De offidis), honestum dicit pulchrum secundum notitiam sui ab aliis (Simon 
185.75-7, Mand. 425); Cicero (not specified), [virtus] ... cum quadam 
claritate in notitiam veniat, et propter hanc aptitudinem dixit Tullius, 
quod dicitur pulchrum honestum, secundum quod respectu alterius clare- 
scit (Simon 186.16-9, Mand. 426); (not specified even as Cicero, but cf. 
Simon 181.78-182.1) [honestum] sua vi et dignitate trahit desiderium ad 
se (Simon 186.51, Mand. 427). 

Ulrich quotes Cicero as the De offidis twice and cites ones (p. 56.50; 
59.135-cited; 59.145-6): [honestum] sua vi nos trahit et sua dignitate nos 
allicit. Thomas refers to Cicero on several occasions in the chapter on 
honestum in the “moral” part of his Summa : Cicero (quoted as Rhetoric), 
Honestum esse quod propter se appetitur, and Cicero (quoted as II 
Rhetoric), quiddam est quod sua vi nos allicit, et sua dignitate trahit (S.T. 
II-II, 145, art. I); Cicero (quoted as I De off), formam ipsam, et tanquam 
faciem honesti vides: quae si oculis cemeretur, mirabiles amores ut ait 
Plato excitaret sapientiae (S.T. II-II, 145, art. II, ad 1); (no author or 
work mentioned, but cf. art. I), propter se appetitur (S.T. II-II, 145, art. 
Ill); Cicero (quoted as II Rhet), est enim aliquid non propter suam vim 
et naturam, sed propter fructum et utilitatem appetendum, quod pecu- 
nia est (ibid); Cicero (quoted as the De offidis), quod nihil potest esse utile 
quod non sit honestum (ibid). 

First of all, 1 will try to determine the source of the short phrase sua 
vi nos trahit et sua dignitate nos allicit. It appears in Albert, Ulrich (who prob¬ 
ably drew on Albert), and was definitely known to Aquinas (cf. his notes 
in Mandonnet). The editors usually identify it as De irw. 2.52.157, but it 
is referred to as the De offidis and the exact wording is found in neither 
of these works. One of the most common sources for the De offidis was 
the Moralium Dogma Philosophorum, and it is there that this phrase is found: 


26 All relevant texts are printed on p. 180-6 by P. Simon (Cologne edition); this work 
of Albert is almost identical, as I have already mentioned, with Thomas’ notes in P. Man- 
donnet’s edition of De pulchro et bono. I will provide page/line references to these editions 
in brackets using abbreviations Simon and Mand. 
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Honestum est quod sua vi nos trahit et sua dignitate nos allicit (Holmberg, 
7.10-11). This is more likely a rephrasing of Cicero, De inv. 2.52.157-8 
(see below), but the work was so well known as a compilation from the 
De offidis that apparently no one went to any trouble to check. 

However, most of the quoted passages of Cicero can be traced directly 
to De inv. 2.52.157ff. (Albert, Simon 182.12-13; Simon 186.51; Thomas 
S.T. II-II, 145, art. I, III—art. Ill including an almost exact quota¬ 
tion est enim. .. pecunia est), and De off. 1.27.93-28.100 (and more exactly 
1.27.94-6, Albert, Simon 182.29-30; 185.75-7—cf. cum specie quadam liber- 
ali in De off. 1.27.96 discussed below; Simon 186.16-9), 1.5.14 (Thomas, 
S.T. II-II, 145, art. II, ad 1, exact quotation) and 3.3.11 (Thomas, S.T. 
II-II, 145, art. III). It is noticeable that Thomas quotes much more pre¬ 
cisely and does not rely on the Moralium Dogma. The resembling passages 
from Cicero (except for the exact quotations) read as follows: 

(Concerning honestum).. . Nam est quiddam, quod sua vi nos adliciat ad sese ... tra- 
hens sua dignitate ... (concerning the mixed category —honestum and utile)... quid- 
dam ex horum partibus iunctum quod et sua vi et dignitate nos inlectos ducit.. . 
(De inv. 2.52.157) and . . . quod aut totum aut aliqua ex parte propter se pedtur, hon¬ 
estum nominabimus (De inv. 2.53.159);. . . illud enim honestum, quod saepe dicimus, 
edam si in alio cemimus, tamen nos movet atque illi. . . amicos facit. . . omnis vir- 
tus nos ad se adlicit ... (De off. 1.17.55-56) [honestum decorumque] ... per se nobis 
placet animosque omnium natura et specie sua commovet ... (De off. 2.9.32) Cui... 
ita sunt Stoici adsensi, ut et, quidquid honestum esset, id utile esse censerent nec 
utile quidquam quod non honestum (De off. 3.3.11). 

The quoted passages from the De inventione are not listed by Amim as 
Stoic, for the evident reason that the sources of this early treatise are 
difficult to trace. Therefore I will have to rely on its almost verbatim 
similarity with De Jin. 2.14.44-5 (the beginning of this passage is in SVF 
3.22), 3.6.21 (LS 59D), and 3.11.36 (SVF 3.41), and De leg. 1.18.48 (SVF 
3.43) which suggests that De inv. 2.52.157 belongs to the same tradition 
(I will quote and discuss in detail these passages below). Of the passages 
from the De offidis, only 3.3.11 is listed by SVF (1.558). However, the 
Stoic background of Book 1 is beyond doubt (see the discussion of this 
book below). It is also of interest that, with the notion of honestum, a new 
idea of beauty is introduced, in addition to its orderly and symmetrical 
nature: its ability to please by itself and be sought for its own sake. 

The last passage that pertains to the discussion of honestum is from Aug¬ 
ustine, De diversis quaestionibus (or Quaestiones 83) 30: 

. . . honestum dicitur quod propter se ipsum expetendum est, utile autem quod ad 
aliud aliquid referendum est... Honestatem uoco intellegibilem pulchritudinem, quam 
spiritalem nos proprie dicimus, utilitatem autem diuinam prouidentiam. Quapropter 
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quamquam sint multa pulchra uisibilia, quae minus proprie honesta appeilantur, ipsa 
tamen pulchritudo, ex qua pulchra sunt quaecumque pulchra sunt, nullo modo est 
uisibilis. Item, multa utilia uisibilia; sed ipsa utilitas, ex qua nobis prosunt quae¬ 
cumque prosunt, quam diuinam prouidentiam dicimus, uisibilis non est. 27 

The Summa Halensis renders the passage rather accurately, with only a 
few changes. It is not possible to say where Albert is quoting from, but 
Ulrich almost certainly from the Summa Halensis. Thomas without any 
doubt quotes from the original text of Augustine since his quotation is 
the most precise. Although Hagendahl fails to notice this, it is possible 
to establish the direct textual dependence of this passage on Cicero (as 
it happens, almost all resembling passages from Cicero are listed in SVF; 
see the discussion below). Cicero’s passages read as follows: 

Ego autem existimo, si honestum aliquid esse ostendero, quod sit ipsum vi sua prop¬ 
ter seque expetendum ... Honestum igitur id intelligimus, quod tale est, ut detracta 
omni utilitate sine ullis praemiis fructibusque per se ipsum possit iure laudari (De fin. 
2.14.44-5; SVF 3.22);... ipsumque honestum... solum vi sua et dignitate expe¬ 
tendum est (De fin. 3.6.21, LS 59D; cf. Moralium Dogma!.), omne autem, quod hones¬ 
tum sit, id esse propter se expetendum ... (De fin. 3.11.36, SVF 3.41);... honesta 
expetenda per se . .. (De fin. 3.11.38);... et ius et omne honestum sua sponte esse 
expetendum (De leg. 1.18.48, SVF 3.43). 

Since De inv. 2.52.157, which was used for the concept of honestum by 
the scholastics, so closely resembles the passages quoted above, it could 
also be viewed as a potential source for Augustine’s Quaestiones 83, 30. 
Augustine’s knowledge of De inv. 2.52.157 is evident from the fact that 
he quotes De inv. 2.53.159-55.167 extensively immediately after quaest. 30, 
in quaest. 31. 28 


27 CCSL XLTVA, p. 38-9, 11. 5-7, 17-24. In the Summa Halensis I, inq. I, tr. Ill, qu. 
Ill, membr. I, cap. 1, art. 2, resp., p. 162 (“... honestum dicitur quod propter se expeten¬ 
dum est, utile vero quod ad aliud referendum est. Honestatem autem voco intelligibilem 
pulcritudinem, quam nos spiritualem proprie dicimus; utilitatem vero divinam providen- 
tiam. Quapropter, quamquam multa sint pulcra visibilia, quae minus proprie honesta appei¬ 
lantur, ipsa tamen pulcritudo, ex qua pulchra sunt quaecumque pulcra sunt, nullo modo 
est visibilis. Item, multa sunt utilia visibilia; ipsa tamen utilitas, ex qua nobis prosunt, quam 
divinam providentiam dicimus, visibilis non est”); in Albert, S. Th I, tr. 6, qu. 26, c. I, 
art. 2.3, p. 179.9-10 ([bonum per se, id est honestum] pulchritudo est intelligibilis); in 
Ulrich, p. 58.132 (“[honestas est] intelligibilis pulchritudo, quam nos spiritualem proprie 
dicimus”); in Thomas, S. Th. II-II, 145, art. II, Resp. (“Honestum voco intelligibilem pul- 
chritudinem, quam spiritualem nos proprie dicimus”) and art. HI. (“honestum dicitur quod 
propter seipsum appetendum est, utile autem quod ad aliquid aliud referendum est”). 

28 The other prominent idea in the Quaestiones 83.30 (“ipsa tamen pulchritudo ... nullo 
modo est visibilis .. .”) is almost certainly Platonic. One may recount Plato’s view that to 
kcAov is something transcendent, as opposed to its concrete manifestations. Cf. Timaeus, 
Symposium etc. but more exactly Resp. 476B: “CH pev jtou ... <piXf|Kooi xai ipiXoOeapove; zaq 
te xaXai; tpcovcu; aoxa^ovtai xai xpoa; xai ayfipata xai Jtavta ta ex ttov toioutwv Sqpioup- 
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Both Ciceronian and Augustinian texts that deal with honestum point at 
the Stoic doctrine of to KaXov. The large number of occurrences of the 
aesthetic term to KaXov in Stoic texts we owe to the fact that, for the 
Stoics, only to KaXov was identical with the good, or the highest goal. 
This idea served to prove the main postulate of Stoic ethics: that only 
“morally good” is beneficial to man. There was apparendy no difficulty 
in understanding why beneficial actions were good. However, why purely 
moral actions which involved the austere way of life, and sometimes even 
suicide (i.e., not beneficial in the common sense), should be “good” was 
not so obvious. For the lack of a special term for “disinterested moral 
action” the Stoics relied on a common linguistic usage that described 
even purely moral (but not beneficial) actions as “beautiful” (i.e., in “dis¬ 
interested aesthetic” terms) and then tried to prove with syllogisms that 
to KaXov is identical with the good, or benefit (cf. the section “that only 
to KaXov is good” in SVF 3.29-37, where this teaching is attributed to 
Chrysippus, and LS 60, especially vol. 1, p. 374-5). The Stoic syllogisms 
have been preserved in several texts. 29 Thus Plutarch in St. rep. 1039C 
(SVF 3.29) relates: 

Kal (ir|v ev t<j> jtepl KaXov npo? aitoSeiijiv xov povov to KaXov ayaGov elvai, xoiovxou; 
Xoyoi? KexpiVtai- To ayaGov aipexov- to 8’aipexov apeoxov- to S’apeaxov ettatvexov- to 
8’eitaivetov KaXov ... 

Cicero in De fin. 3.8.27 retells the same syllogism in Latin (SVF 3.37, LS 
60N; cf. the same argument in almost the same terms in Tusc. disp. 
5.15.45): 

Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est: quod autem laudabile est, omne est hones¬ 
tum. Bonurn igitur quod est, honestum est. .. Illud autem perabsurdum, bonum esse 
aliquid, quod non expetendum sit, aut expetendum, quod non placens, aut, si id, 
non etiam diligendum: ergo etiam probandum: ita etiam laudabile: id autem hones¬ 
tum. Ita fit ut quod bonum sit, id etiam honestum sit. 

However, it is the main property of to KaXov in the Stoic teaching— 
to be sought for its own sake—that is most important for the analysis of 
texts and ideas in this paper. It is explained precisely by the fact that 
the Stoics posited virtue, or to KaXov which was identical with it, as hap¬ 
piness and the final goal, and not as a means of achieving something else 


yovpcva, avxov 8e xov KaXov d8vvaxo<; avxtov q Stavota Tr)v (pvotv i8eiv xe Kai aoitaaaaGai.. 

I cannot as yet tell from which source Augustine could have borrowed this view, but for 
the present paper it is of no consequence. 

29 For the sake of illustrating textual similarities with the passages in the scholastic Summae 
I will quote at length the corresponding texts, especially from the Latin tradition. 
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(cf. the section Virtutem propter se ipsam expetendam esse in SVF 3.38-48 and 
LS 61, especially vol. 1, p. 383; the phrasing of the following passages 
probably goes back to the Aristotelian definitions of virtue and to tcaXov, 
cf. Met. 1072a and Rhet. 1366a). Thus Sextus Empiricus in M. 11.99 (icpcx; 
fiOiKofii;, SVF 3.38) asserts that the Stoics povov to tca^ov ayaSov 8o£a- 
£ovie? SeiKvuoOai vopi^ouoiv on qrooet touto aipexov eoxt xal onto xcbv aXoycov 
£ipa>v. Diogenes Laertius (7.89, SVF 3.39, LS 61A) also agrees that the 
Stoics considered tf|v xe dpexriv ... atrrqv 8i’ai)xr\v etvat aipext|v ... The 
same opinion is preserved in the Latin tradition in several passages from 
Cicero: De fin. 3.11.36 (see above; SVF 3.41), De leg. 1.18.48 (see above; 
SVF 3.43), and De fin. 5.7.20 (SVF 3.44, LS 64G). The last one reads as 
follows: 

At vero facere omnia, ut adipiscamur, quae secundum naturam sunt, etiamsi ea non 
assequamur, id esse et honestum et solum per se expetendum et solum bonum Stoici 
dicunt. 

The Stoic teaching that honestum must be sought for its own sake was 
marked with such distinct phrasing that it became widely disseminated 
through various textual traditions and became a prominent theme in the 
13th-century scholasticism. 

Finally, I have to say a few words about the Stoic doctrine of decorum 
(to Ttpenov) which is closely related to honestum (to kccAov) and contributed 
much to the interpretation of honestum in aesthetic terms in the Middle 
Ages. 30 It is best preserved in Cicero’s De off. 1.27.93-28.101. The Stoic 
nature of this doctrine is confirmed by Cicero’s own statement at the 
very beginning of Book 1 (1.2.6), and Van Straaten (107) attributes this 
theory of decorum more precisely to Panaetius. The importance of the doc¬ 
trine of decorum is that it accounts for two important motifs pertaining to 
honestum that appear in the imprecise quotations in Albert’s commentary 
on De div. nom. 4 but are absent from the discussion of honestum proper 
presented above. Since for Cicero decorum was almost identical with hon¬ 
estum the properties of the former could easily be attributed to the latter: 

Sequitur ut de una reliqua parte honestatis dicendum sit, in qua verecundia et quasi 
quidam omatus vitae, temperantia et modestia omnisque sedatio perturbationum 
animi et rerum modus cemitur. Hoc loco continetur id, quod dici Latine decorum 


30 The roots of the discussion of these two Greek terms can be seen in Plato, Hippias 
Major 293E where the Stoics presumably found it later. In the Greek tradition, to npeitov 
had a destiny similar to that of to icaAov for the reason that it also had a “double” mean¬ 
ing—both aesthetic (material) and moral “suitability” or “fitness.” In this case the ambi¬ 
guity was preserved in the Latin since decorum was (unlike honestum) perceived in even more 
aesthetic terms than to itpeitov. 
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potest; Greece enim ttpetcov dicitur: huius vis ea est, ut ab honesto non queat sepa- 
rari ... (De off. 1.27.93-4) 

The first motif is a parallel between decorum and material beauty, quite 
natural for the Stoics: decorum is as inseparable from virtue as beauty is 
from health (also see above, especially the discussion of De off. 1.28.98): 

Ut venustas et pulchritudo corporis secemi non potest a valetudine, sic hoc, de quo 
loquimur, decorum totum illud quidem est cum virtute confusum, sed mente et cog- 
itadone distinguitur ... (De off. 1.27.95, Schwenke 478). 

The passages from Albert’s commentary that at least lead to this context 
are Simon 182.12-3 and Simon 182.29-30. The second motif is the man¬ 
ifest character of honestum, its property to have a certain appearance and 
“shine forth” just as material beauty in bodies: 

... ut id decorum velint esse, quod ita naturae consentaneum sit, ut in eo modera- 
tio et temperanda adpareat cum specie quadam liberali (Ibid., 1.27.96, Schwenke 
478). The corresponding passages from Albert’s commentary are Simon 185.75-7 and 
Simon 186.16-9. 

The Stoic theory of honestum and decorum in the Middle Ages shares the 
same destiny as the Stoic view of beauty as “symmetry of parts.” In 
Stoicism, both motifs converge in one aspect, that is, the parallel between 
the state of the soul and the body. Indeed, beauty is described, on the 
one hand, as symmetry and order, on the other, as something that pleases 
by itself and shines forth. Both qualities, however, refer to both bodies 
(proportion of parts, shining forth of material form) and souls (arrange¬ 
ment of virtues, apparent nobility of conduct). However, Augustine and 
the later medieval Christian authors who were tempted to use these Stoic 
views had to fit them into a Christian framework and obliterate the par¬ 
allel between the soul and the body. It was achieved by separating the 
two parts of the statements which contained analogies between the body 
and the soul: in the case of honestum and decorum, by using the passages 
separately; on the one hand, the passages about virtue and honestum applied 
exclusively to spiritual phenomena, and on the other, the passages about 
material beauty. 

I would like to conclude by emphasising the following point. Without 
any doubt, the roots of all three ancient theories of beauty (symmetry, 
the beauty of the universe, and moral beauty or honestum) that were in 
the centre of my attention here are found already in Plato and some 
other schools pre-dating Stoicism. The important point is, however, that 
the Stoics assembled all these scattered views and put them together, pro¬ 
ducing coherent theories that were essential to their teaching and affected 
all aspects of it. The remnants of these widely disseminated theories were 
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used in the 13th century where scholastics often drew direcdy on “pro¬ 
fessed” Stoic sources rather than on other schools—simply because when¬ 
ever they looked for statements on beauty they inevitably found, among 
others, some Stoic ideas. I hope that this broad diachronic perspective 
will provide a better understanding of how the Middle Ages received 
ancient theories and disputes, if only in a fragmented way, and in par¬ 
ticular of how Stoicism was at times “present” to this process. 

Toronto 

Centre for Medieval Studies 
University of Toronto 



Burley’s So-called Tractatus Primus, with an Edition of the Additional 
Quaestio “Utrum contradictio sit maxima oppositio” 


L.M. DE RIJK 


1. Introduction. Nature and Date of the Work 

The extensive list of works by Walter Burley 1 contains a collection of 
some eagerly disputed questions concerning natural philosophy, which in 
most of the manuscript catalogues goes under the blank title Tractatus 
primus . 2 In the colophons of the older manuscripts these questions are 
specified: 

Explicit tractatus de activitate et qualitate sensibilium, et de ydemptitate specifica 
caloris celestis, animalis et elementaris, et de inducdone subita forme substandalis, et 
de unitate specifica contrariorum. 3 

In the Vatican manuscript Vat. lot. 817, which presents the same colophon, 
our treatise is introduced as follows: “Tractatus de activitate, unitate et 
augmentatione formarum activarum habentium contraria suscipiencium 
magis et minus.” However, this title seems also to include the subject 
matter of the subsequent Tractatus secundus, De causa intrinseca intensionis et 
remissionis formarum accidentalium, in the colophon of which its current title 
is mentioned: “Explicit... Burleus de intensione et remissione formarum.” 

Anneliese Maier (who failed to see that the title given by Vat. lat. 817 
refers to the whole of the first and second treatises rather than to just 
the first) was fortunate enough to find Burley’s own reference to the first 
of our treatises. 4 In the shorter version of his Expositio super librum Sex 


1 James A. Weisheipl, O.P., Repertorium Mertonense, in: Mediaeval Studies, 31 (1969), [174- 
224], 185-208. See also Charles Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries, in: Traditio, 24 
(1968), 171-87. 

2 Weisheipl, nr. 44, p. 204. Weisheipl’s list of manuscripts requires some corrections 
and additions. 

3 Bruges, Stadsbibliotheek, cod. 501, f. 105r. See also Vat. lot. 817, f. 223r; Paris, BN 
lat. 6441, f. 25vb; Erfurt, Amplon. oct. 76, f. 106ra. 

4 See A. Maier, Ausgehendes Mittelalter I, Roma 1964, [209-35], chapter nine, “Hand- 
schriftliches zu Wilhelm Ockham und Walter Burley,” [209-35], 235, n. 57; this chapter 
is a reissue (with some additions) of her article published in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
48 (1955), 225-51. 
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principiorum, written after he had left Paris in 1327, he deals with the posi¬ 
tion concerning the specific sameness of whiteness and blackness he had 
argued for in the fourth quaestiop and refers to his “primus tractatus de 
formis accidentalibus”: 

Et ista positio videtur ponerc quod albedo in summo et nigredo in summo sunt eius- 
dem speciei specialissime; et eodem modo de aliis contrariis. [...] Et istam opi- 
nionem tenui Parisius et earn declaravi in primo tractatu de formis accidentalibus. 5 6 7 

This reference seems to imply that the title “De formis accidentalibus” covers 
both the Tractatus primus and the Tractatus secundus, which was after¬ 
wards called “De intensione et remissione formarum.” I think it would be bet¬ 
ter to call the first treatise “De formis accidentalibus, pars prima,” with the 
subtitle “De quattuor conclusionibus circa formas accidentales ” (henceforth QCFA). 
The second treatise, then, which contains a discussion of a closely related 
subject matter, should go under the title “De formis accidentalibus, pars 
secunda,” with the subtitle “De causa intrinseca susceptionis magis et minus ” 
(henceforth CISM). Later on, its current title became De intensione et remis¬ 
sione formarum. 

The treatise QCFA is among Burley’s earlier works. The author intends 
to defend four theses (which, in accordance with contemporary usage, 
were called “conclusiones”) about the nature and activity of sensible forms. 
At the time of his defence in a sentential disputation concerning the first 
distinctio of Peter Lombard’s Book IV, as well as afterwards, these theses 
had raised some doubts with contemporary scholars, some of whom even 
flatly rejected them as sophistical. In the opening lines of his treatise, 
Burley is most explicit on this score: 

In prima questione quarti Sententiarum dixi quedam que aliquibus falsa, aliquibus dubia, 
quibusdam sophistica videbantur. Ideo ad requisitionem sociorum et causa exercitii, 
ut veritas in medium planius deducatur, conclusiones visas dubias quas in predicta 
questione posui, cum suis rationibus in scriptis redigam, ut probabilitas aut improbabi- 
litas illarum conclusionum evidentiaque dictarum rationum simul appareat et defectus. 

Michalski is certainly right in assuming that we have to do here with a 
so-called “principium” on the fourth Book of Lombard’s Sententiae, 1 i.e. 
an inaugural lecture to be held by the sentential bachelor after he had 


5 For this quaestio see below, our section 3 (esp. 3.4). 

6 Quoted after Vat. lat. cod. 2147, f. 102r. 

7 Constantin Michalski, C.M., La physique nouvelle et Us differents courants phitosophiques au 
XIV siecU, Cracovie 1927, p. 8; anastatic reprint in Konstanty Michalski, La philosophic au 
XIV siecU. Six Etudes in: Kurt Flasch (ed.), Opuscula Phiksophka. Abhandlungen zur Philosophic 
und ihrer Geschichte, Frankfurt 1969, 214. 
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obtained the degree of “magister theologie.” The author says that he has 
committed this lecture together with the discussion to writing at his fel¬ 
low bachelors’ request, obviously because they could not attend Burley’s 
performance since they had their own lectures at the same time (hence 
“socii concurrentes).” 8 

The subject matter of the “disputationes collative” which usually accom¬ 
panied these lectures mostly went far beyond the text of the Sententiae. In 
point of fact, in the opening chapter of Book IV, Peter Lombard deals 
with the doctrine of the seven sacraments and the sacramental signs. For 
other commentators of the Sententiae, problems of natural philosophy did 
not come up for discussion. In Thomas Aquinas, In IV Sent. dist. 1, qu. 1, 
art. 1-5 for example, quite understandably nothing is found on items from 
natural philosophy. 9 Burley’s contemporary Ockham, on the other hand, 
does discuss some problems of causality involved in the views of the sacra¬ 
ments’ effects on the Christian’s soul, especially in his dubium quartum, but 
in his answer to this dubium, he only remarks that a sensible thing can 
have efficient causality on the soul merely through the latter’s cognitive 
acts. 10 Burley’s problems clearly surpass Ockham’s attention. 

As will appear from our analysis of the four questions (section 3 of the 
present paper), Burley’s principal opponent is his tutor and fellow Merto- 
nian, Thomas de Wylton. 11 Burley must have obtained the degree of 
Master of Theology somewhere between 1314 (when Thomas de Wylton 
became Parisian Master of Theology himself) 12 and 1327, when Burley 
was appointed envoy of King Edward III to the Papal Court at Avignon. 13 


8 In the Mendicant Orders such a temporal coincidence was not permitted. See Denifle- 
Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis II 2, Paris 1896, p. 694, nota 6. For the inau¬ 
gural lectures to be held by the “baccalarius sententiarius” see Olga Weijers, Terminology 
des unwersites au XIII' siecle, Rome 1987, 413-9, and the literature mentioned there (p. 414, 
n. 152), and also W. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham. An Introduction to His Life and Writings, 
Leiden 1978, 175. 

9 Scriptum super Senlentiis Magistri Petri Lombardi recognovit atque iterum edidit R.P. Maria 
Fabianus Moos, O.P. Tomus IV, Paris 1947, p. 9-44. 

10 Quaestiones in librum quartum Sententiarum (Reportatio) ediderunt Rega Wood et Gedeon 
Gal, O.F.M., adlaborante Romualdo Green, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure N.Y. 1984, p. 17 17 ' 18 : 
“Ad aliud dico quod sensibile non potest agere in animam nisi mediante aliquo ipsius ani- 
mae, puta mediante cognitione.” 

11 See Maier, op. cit., 222-4, and Weisheipl, Ockham and Some Mertonians, in: Mediaeval 
Studies, 30 (1968), 163-213, who succinctly analyses the vivid and protracted polemic with 
Thomas Wylton, on the basis of codex 160/130 of the Dominikanerkonvent in Vienna, 
ff. 83rb-89v. For Wylton’s life and works see Weisheipl, Repertorium Mertonense, 222-4. 

19 See Denifle-Chatelain, op. cit., II, 171. 

13 See A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, Oxford 
1957-59, I, 313. For that matter, Thomas de Wylton, who is repeatedly referred to by 
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As a matter of fact, Burley’s theological graduation is commonly dated 
1320-22. 14 This may be right, and would suggest the early 1320s as a 
probable date of QCFA. This much is certain that, in his Commentary on 
the Sentences, which was written not later than the mid 1320s, Gerald 
Odonis most extensively quotes 15 from the inserted tract Utrum contradictio, 
which, unlike what is commonly assumed, is rather closely connected with 
QCFA. 16 


2. The Manuscripts 

In spite of the fact that Burley’s views defended in the two treatises 
did not earn much applause, the tracts have been handed down in as 
many as ten manuscripts, some of which contain adaptations of Burley’s 
text. 17 For the time being, I shall confine myself to four fairly good copies, 
all dating from the fourteenth century. 

2.1 Bruges, Stadsbibliotheek, cod. 501 

The library of the city (Stadsbibliotheek) of Bruges (Belgium) possesses 
a nice copy of the two treatises in codex 501. 18 This fourteenth-century 
parchment codex of 158 fols, measuring 194 x 135 mm. and partly writ¬ 
ten over two columns, contains on fols 1-69 the longer version of Burley’s 
De puriiate artis logicae. 19 The tract QCFA has been written by a different 
hand, in one column, on fols 70r-105r. After the explicit (quoted above, 


Burley in QCFA as “dominus cancellarius Londonensis,” was no longer chancellor in 1327, 
and possibly no longer alive. 

14 Given his date of birth (1275/6), Burley must by then have already been some 45 
years of age. I do not know why the graduation is dated as late as 1320/22. For 1275/6 
as Burley’s date of birth see the colophon of his Expositw super artem veteran: “Completa est 
hec expositio quinta die mensis Augusti anno domini milesimo CCC° tricesimo septimo 
et anno etatis expositoris sexagesima secundo.” (Ms Cambridge, GonviUe A Caius, cod. 
139/79, f. 131r; London, Lambeth Palace, cod. 143, f. 185). So, on August 5, 1337, Burley 

15 See L.M. de Rijk, Geraldus Odonis O.FM., LOGICA. First Critical Edition from the 
Extant Manuscripts (Brill Leiden forthcoming), Introd., sect. 4. 

16 See below, our section four. 

17 A rejection of Burley’s fourth principal thesis by a magister Chunradus de Monte 
puellarum (Konrad von Megenberg) occurs in Vienna, Dominikanerkonvent, cod. 160/130, 
ff. 89v-91v, straight after the end of Burley’s treatise. For an anonymous attack on Burley’s 
first thesis found in Vat. lat. 3066, ff. 4v-7v see Maier, op. cit., 224-5. 

18 See A. de Poorter, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque publique de la Vide de Bruges, 
Gembloux-Paris 1934. 

19 Edited by Philotheus Boehner, Olean St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1955. The Bruges copy 
is one of the six manuscripts used by Boehner. 
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p. 3) the same hand continues with a separate question “ Utrum contradic- 
tio sit maxima opposilio” (under the heading De contradictoriis), which runs 
from fols 105r-lllr and simply winds up with the closing formula “Hec 
de questione sufficiant.” It opens with the words “Adhuc circa genus 
oppositionis restat inquirendum..Next a nice copy is found (on fols 
lllr-158v) of the second treatise (our CISM, but without any title). Its 
incipit runs: 

In hoc tractatu secundo intendo perscrutari de causa intrinseca susceptionis magis et 
minus. Et hunc tractatum divido in sex capitula. In primo declaratur quod forma 
non suscipit magis et minus per additionem partis ad partem, utraque permanente 
[.. .] 

The treatise is given a title after its explicit: 

Et ideo non indigent agente pronunc. Et sic patet quid videtur esse dicendum circa 
causam intensionis et remissionis formarum [formalium! A/5] accidentalium. Et hec 
sufficiant ergo ad presens. Et si aliquid in hoc tractatu dictum fuerit contrarium, vel 
non consonum, veritad fidei caholice—quod absit!—, illud revoco supponens me cor- 
rectioni communi ecclesie sacrosancte. Nec rationem nec auctoritatem Aristotilis vel 
cuiuscumque alterius philosophi veram reputo que contradicit romane ecclesie et veri¬ 
tad fidei christiane. Explicit tractatus de causa extrinseca intensionis et remissionis 
formarum accidentalium. 

The theory about the intension and remission of accidental forms that 
Burley expounds in this treatise (a theory that already features in QCFA) 
is known to be directed against the one defended by his master and tutor 
Thomas de Wylton. 20 

2.2 Erfurt, Amplon. oct. 76 

This manuscript of 174 fols, which is dated 1345 and opens with some 
logical tracts written by different authors, contains, after the heading 
BURLEY, our two treatises: QCFA on 84ra-106ra (followed by the tract 
Utrum contradictio on fols 106rb-109rb) and CISM on 109va-127rb. The 
version of QCFA does not substantially differ from the one found in Bruges, 
but the CISM copy shows quite a lot of redactional differences. The lat¬ 
ter ends with the simple formula “Et hoc sufficit quoad presens.” 

Fols 127rb-133vb contain a tract De terminis naturalibus. Inc.: “De qua- 
litate uniformi sciendum est quod quedam est qualitas [...].” 


20 The short Questio de susceptiane magis et minus (Inc. “Utrum qualitas suscipiat magis et 
minus”) is found in Oxford, Bodleian Library, cod. Canon, misc. 226, ff. 38-43, and in the 
Vatican Library, cod. Vat. lot. 2148, ff. 71-5, immediately following a copy of Burley’s cor¬ 
responding tract, CISM (ff. 57r-70v). 
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On fols 134ra-157ra a tract on logic is found, which begins with the 
words “Utrum ars logica doceat discemere... In Schum’s catalogue 21 
it is given the heading “De effectu artis logicae cum multis bonis sophis- 
matibus.” To my knowledge, this work is not extant anywhere else. 

After the heading “alius tractatus” a copy is found of Ockham, De rebus 
successivis. 


2.3 Vatican City, Vat. lot. 817 

This parchment codex of 258 fols (measuring 275 X 196 mm.) is exten¬ 
sively described by August Pelzer in the official catalogue of the codices 
Vat. lat. 679-1134. 22 Only fols 203r-257v are of interest to us now. 

Fols 203r-223r present a text of QCFA which is practically the same 
as that found in our Bruges manuscript, fols 70r-105r. A nice copy of 
CISM occurs on fols 227r-257v, which corresponds to Bruges, fols lllr- 
158v, and is followed by an Index on fol. 258r. Like in the Bruges and 
Erfurt manuscripts, the separate question “Utrum contradictio...” has 
been handed down (fols 223r-226v) in between QCFA and CISM, but 
unlike the one who wrote the other copies, the present copyist, although 
still speaking of four questions, takes the inserted question as somehow 
belonging to QCFA by adding (226v) the formula “Explicit primus tracta¬ 
tus” (referring to our QCFA ) after the inserted question. It should be noted, 
however, that, all the same, the QCFA copy concludes (fol. 223r) with the 
usual formula “Explicit tractatus de activitate qualitatum sensibilium...” 

2.4 Paris, EN lat. 6441 

This parchment manuscript of 149 fols opens (fols lra-22va) with some 
tracts on logic, viz. Burley’s De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior (fols lra- 
18vb), and the tract which begins with “Quia in sophismatibus proban- 
dis et improbandis” (18vb-22va). This part of the manuscript is followed 
(fols 22va-32va) by a copy of QCFA, whereas CISM runs from fols 34rb- 
48va. Again, our separate question “Utrum contradictio” is found (fols 
32va-34rb) in between QCFA and CISM, introduced by the same into: 
“Adhuc circa genus oppositorum restat inquirendum utrum contradictio 
sit maxima oppositio.” It ends with the words “Hec de contradictoriis 
sufficiant.” Right after the conclusion of CISM an index quaestionum follows 


21 W. Schum, Beschreibmdes Verzeichnis der Amplonianischen Handschriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt, 
Berlin 1887. 

22 A. Pelzer, Codices Vatkani Latini, vol. II 1-2, Roma 1931-33. 
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(fols 48va-49ra), which, however, does not concern our tracts QCFA and 
CISM. In point of fact, the first item (numbered 23!) seems to refer to 
the first quaestio of QCFA, the second one to the subject matter of CISM, 
and the third one to the separate tract in between, Utrum contradiction 

[23] Utrum qualitas in virtute sua possit producere formam substantialem. 
Conclusio prima quod sic. 

[33] Utrum contradictio sit maxima oppositio. 

[34] Utrum forme accidentales suscipiunt magis et minus. Conclusio prima. 
Other questions are: 

[48] Utrum actus voluntatis fiat subito vel in tempore. Utrum voluntas 
sit potentia nobilior quam intellectus. 

[91] Utrum motus sit alia res a rebus permanentibus. 

Another series (fol. 49ra) begins with “Utrum in circumstantiis immo- 
ralibus excusetur peccatum.” The two final quaestiones of this series must 
be bien etonnees de se trouver ensemble : “Utrum possit esse aliquod peccatum 
quod deus non possit punire,” and “Utrum continuum componatur ex 
punctis.” 

The remainder of fol. 49ra as well as fols 49v-50v are blank. Fols 51ra- 
84va contain various theological questions (not of Burley’s hand): De reve- 
latione futurorum contingentium (“Quero istam questionem utrum deus 
possit revelare creature rationali futura contingentia”); de processu amoris; 
de beatitudine; de nobilitate voluntatis, de caritate et de eius augmenta- 
tione, de fruitione, and many others. 

Fols 85ra-89rb contain Ockham, De quantitate, without the prologue, 
and with the explicit “Et ista de ista materia sufficiat(!) quod [read quia] 
alias diserte tractabo de ea.” 24 A short tract De motu, which in fact is an 
extract from Ockham’s Expositio In III Phys. Arist., p. 421-30, 25 is read on 
fols 90rb-93ra. The same author’s Summa Logicae, partes II and III 26 is 
found on fols 93ra-126rb. At the end the words “diligenter considerans 
de quolibet an sit consequens vel repugnans preconcesso vel antecedens 
prenegato ut sic semper respondeat” have been omitted by haplography, 27 


23 I cannot explain the numbers preceding the quaestiones. It should be noticed that the 
numbering is not continuous. 

24 See the edition by C.A. Grassi (Opera theol. X), St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1986, 5-85. 

25 Ed. V. Richter and G. Leibold (Opera Phil. IV), St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1985. 

26 P. 241-849 ed. Philotheus Boehner, Gedeon Gal, Stephanus Brown (Opera Phil. I), 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1974. 

27 The copyist seems to have had access to very reliable copies of the works involved, 
but he uses them with unbelievable negligence. 
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because of the foregoing “Et tunc primo respondeat.” Next follows (fols 
126rb-127vb) a rather extensive table of contents, which ends as follows: 
“C. 23 [in fact = the final chapter 18 of the edition] quomodo predicta 
fallacia peccat contra naturam sillogismi et quomodo paralogismi qui 
videntur sillogismi completi et non sunt deficiunt a natura sillogismorum. 
deo gratias.” 

After three lines left blank, three treatises of the Logica by Ockham’s 
fellow brother and later Minister General, Gerald Odonis are found: 

— 127vb-136ra: De syllogismis 

— 136ra-139rb: De suppositionibus 

— 139rb-149rb: De principiis scimtiarum , 28 


3. An Analysis of the four questions discussed in QCFA 

After the introductory lines quoted above (our section 1), Burley 
continues: 29 

[B 70r] Dixi quatuor conclusiones que videbantur quibusdam dubia vel falsa. Prima 
quod qualitas in virtute propria potest producere formam substantialem vel in virtute 
propria esse principium totale productivum forme substantialis. Verbi gratia, calor 
ignis potest in virtute propria producere ignem, et calor qui est in semine potest in 
virtute propria producere animam sensitivam. Secunda conclusio, que etiam videtur 
dubia, fuit quod in instanti inductionis subite forme substantialis in materia non requi- 
ritur agens protunc inducens formam. Tertia conclusio quod isti tres calores quos 
Philosophus distinguit in secundo De generation: animalium, scilicet calor celestis, ele- 
mentaris et animalis, sunt eiusdem speciei athome. Quarta conclusio quod forme con- 
trarie, videlicet calor et frigus, albedo et nigredo, sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime. 

Thus the four theses objected to by Burley’s opponents all concern the 
nature and activity or operation of accidental forms or qualities, namely 
[1] that a quality can produce a substantial form by its own; [2] that at 
the very moment in which a substantial form is induced in matter no 
exterior agent is required to effect this; [3] that celestial, elementary, and 
animal heat all belong to the same ultimate species, and [4] that contrary 
forms, such as heat and cold, blackness and whiteness, belong to the same 
ultimate species. 

Next the author goes on to discuss these questions. 


26 A critical edition of this Logica, together with three annexa added later on by the 
author, has been prepared by the present author. See our note 15. 

29 The quotations are all after the Bruges manuscript, and, if necessary, corrected with 
the help of the other MSS (including some fifteenth century copies of the present trea¬ 
tise). The present author is about to finish a critical edition of DQCN and the original ver¬ 
sion of CISM. 
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3.1 The first thesis 

Burley begins with sketching the procedure of his argument: 

Prirna ergo questio est quod qualitas in virtute propria potest producere formam sub- 
stantialem. Circa istam conclusionem <sic proceditur>. Primo probabo earn per 
quatuor vel tres rationes, que sufficient, quia “funiculus triplex difficile rumpitur”; 
secundo per auctoritates, et tertio movebo dubia et solvam ea. Prima ratio est talis. 
Illud quod per se, quocumque alio activo circumscripto, potest in aliquam formam 
et sine eo aliud agens non potest in eandem, illud in virtute propria potest in illam 
formam. Calor per se, quocumque alio activo circumscripto, potest in formam sub- 
stantialem ignis et forma substantial^ ignis non potest sine calore producere formam 
substandalem igni. Ergo calor in virtute propria potest formam substantialem ignis 
producere. Et, per consequens, qualitas in virtute propria potest producere formam 
substantalem. Maior huius rationis est de se nota. Et minorem probo quantum ad 
utramque sui partem. 

After he has reported [.B 70r-v] his own exposition of the first thesis to 
his fellow bachelors, Burley gives an account of Master Thomas’s oppo¬ 
sition during the performance of the inaugural lecture: 

[B 70b] Huic rationi respondet Reverendus magister noster dominus cancellarius Lon- 
donensis 30 quod calor in virtute propria non potest in aliquam dispositionem neces- 
sitantem ad formam substantialem ignis, quia nulla dispositio precedens dispositionem 
forme ignis necessitat ad formam ignis. Quod patet quia: Quecumque dispositio 
inducitur ante deductionem forme ignis, inducitur in aliquo instanti precedent instans 
in quo inducitur forma ignis. Et inter ilia duo instantia est tempus medium, in quo 
tempore medio non est materia sub forma ignis. Et ideo nulla dispositio precedens 
necessitat ad formam ignis, exquo, ilia inducta, non statim inducitur forma ignis, ymo 
per tempus medium est materia sub privatione forme ignis. Et si dicatur [...] respon¬ 
det iste doctor reverendus [...]. Et si dicatur [follow further replies by master Thomas], 

Of course, Burley is still far from being discouraged. He makes many 
efforts to invalidate his opponent’s arguments: 

[B 70v-71r ] Sed ista non sufficiunt, ut michi videtur. Bene tamen verum est et neces- 
sarium illud quod dicit magister meus quod [...]. Sed fundamentum istius rationis 
[i.e. Burley’s] consistit in hoc quod calor in virtute propria potest in totam altera- 
tionem precedentem formam substantialem ignis. In hoc enim conveniunt omnes doc- 
tores quod calor in virtute propria potest calefacere [...]. Apparet etiam secundum 
fidem catholicam. Manifestum enim est quod hostia consecrata, si esset calida, cale- 
faceret; et certum est quod calor hostie non calefaceret in virtute forme substantialis. 
[...] 

The discussion is vividly continued and winds up not before fol. 78v: 

[B 78v ] Dico quod si per “generationem” intelligatur “aliquid. fieri,” non est tunc 
generatio in actu. Sed intelligendo per “generationem” “genitum esse,” sic generatio 


30 Thomas de Wylton is mentioned as a Canon of St. Paul’s London, on Nov. 13, 1316, 
and as Chancellor by August 1320. The latter position has become vacant by 1327. 
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tunc est in actu, et non requirit quod generans tunc sit in actu, sed solum quod pre- 
fuit usque ad illud instans. Ad ultimum dico quod calor ignis et calor animalis sunt 
eiusdem speciei, sicut videbitur in probatione tertie conclusionis principalis. Nec propter 
hoc oportet quod possint in omnino eundem effectum secundum speciem, et hoc 
quia non sunt sub eodem gradu. 

3.2 The second thesis 

Concerning Burley’s second thesis, several opponents had raised doubts 
about his view of the generation of a mixtum out of the elements. They 
ask themselves what precisely causes the induction of the substantial form 
of the mixtum in the final moment of the generation, in which the ele¬ 
ments are involved in mutual transmutation. The elements themselves 
cannot be that cause, since, at that very moment, they no longer exist: 

[B 786] Viso de prima conclusione principali, videndum est de secunda. Quidam 
enim doctores fadunt difficultatem de generatione mixti ex elementis, quid scilicet 
inducat formam substantialem mixti in ultimo instanti temporis mensurands totam 
transmutadonem <elementorum> ad invicem. Non enim potest did quod in illo 
instand in quo subiecto inducitur forma mixti, quod inducitur ab ipsis elementis, quia 
in illo instanti elementa sunt corrupta, et ita in illo instanti non sunt. Et quod non 
est, nichil inducit. Ideo currunt ad celum tanquam ad ultimum refugium, dicentes 
quod in illo instanti ultimo celum inducit formam mixti. 

Burley had replied, he reports, that they are mistaken about what is going 
on au moment supreme, and are in fact looking for a superfluous agent: 

[B 78v ] Huic rationi respondi et dixi quod in illo instanti ultimo temporis mensu- 
rantis totam transmutationem elementorum ad invicem non requiritur agens protunc 
inducens formam, quia protunc forma est inducta. Et ideo protunc non requiritur 
inducens—inductum enim non oportet inducere, sicut non oportet agere actum—, 
sed sufficit quod fuit inducens in toto tempore precedenti. 

Since this is precisely the claim that had raised some new doubts, Burley 
decided to adduce six new arguments in support of his second thesis: 

[B 78v-80r\ Et quia istud videbatur quibusdam dubium, ideo probo istam conclusio- 
nem secundam per sex rationes, scilicet quod in instanti inductionis subite forme sub- 
stantialis in materia non requiritur agens protunc inducens formam. Prima ratio est 
hec. Cui non repugnat aliquid pro uno instanti, sibi pro nullo instanti repugnat illud. 
[Follows a great series of arguments, counter-arguments, and refutations]. 

Burley’s final answer again underlines the importance of considering 
the process of the mutually transmuting elements from the right per¬ 
spective: 

[B 80r] Et dico quod tales forme requirunt efficiens et conservans quando facte sunt, 
quia consistunt in continuo fieri. Et ideo dicit Augustinus quod lumen non est fac¬ 
tum in medio, sed fit in medio. Alie sunt forme que proprie sunt facte in subiectis. 
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Et ille sunt forme permanentes omnino. Et ille forme quando sunt facte, non requirunt 
efficiens, non plus pro primo instanti quam pro quocumque instanti posteriori. Et 
huiusmodi sunt forme substantiales, et etiam multe forme accidentales. 

3.3 The third thesis 

The third thesis is supported by four arguments: 

\B 80r\ Tertia conclusio principalis que videbatur dubia, fuit ista quod illi tres calores 
quos Philosophus distinguit in secundo De generatione animalium, scilicet calor celestis, 
elementaris, et animalis, sunt eiusdem speciei athome. Unde pono conclusionem sub 
hac forma quod calor celestis, elementaris, et animalis sunt eiusdem speciei athome 
seu specialissime. Hec conclusio probatur quadrupliciter. Primo sic. Calor celestis aut 
propter hoc dicitur celestis quia est in celo subiective, aut quia est a celo effective. 
Non primo modo, quia calor non est subiective in celo, cum celum non recipiat 
peregrinas impressiones. Ergo calor dicitur esse celestis quia est a celo effective. Sed 
calor elementaris est a celo effective. Ergo calor celestis et calor elementaris idem 
sunt. Et eadem ratione calor animalis erit idem cum istis. Et, per consequens, non 
differunt specie. 

After a lengthy exchange of arguments and counter-arguments, Burley 
raises a rather intricate doubt concerning the supposed (and by Burley 
himself defended) specific sameness of celestial and animal heat, a doubt 
he hardly can take away except by appealing to probability: 

[B 81r-v\ Sed hie est unum dubium, quoniam si idem calor secundum speciem esset 
calor animalis et celestis, tunc generata per putrefactionem a calore celesti possent 
generari a calore elementari, ita quod si in hyeme esset calor igneus circa corpus, 
[. ..] ita generaretur corpus animatum per actionem elementi sicut per actionem celi. 
Et hoc confirmatur, quia eodem modo disponeret materiam et, per consequens, 
consimilem formam induceret. Dicendum, concedendo conclusionem, quod si calor 
[B 8Iii\ igneus posset sic regulari et in gradu convenienti salvari sicut calor celestis, 
quod sic generaret animal sicut calor celestis. Sed hec esset valde difficile, et forte 
impossible. 


3.4 The fourth thesis 

No doubt, Burley’s fourth thesis is the most peculiar one in that it 
seems to ignore the different (specific) natures of distinct colours, such as 
white and black, or of opposite qualities, such as hot and cold. Especially 
the fourth thesis has provoked an eager discussion, both during and after 
Burley’ graduation. The author starts by reporting his defence of the 
thesis during the principium: 

[B 81v] Nunc restat videre de quarta conclusione principali et de rationibus suis. 
Quarta conclusio erat quod forme contrarie, videlicet calor et frigus, albedo et nigredo, 
sunt eiusdem speciei specialissime. Istam conclusionem probavi per rationes et auc- 
toritates. Per rationes, primo loyce, secundo phisice, tertio per rationem moralem, 
quarto per rationem medicinalem. 
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Burley’ first argument taken from logic is interesting, because it is focussed 
on the notion of (greater or lesser) distance between the extremes of the 
various kinds of opposition, which is precisely the subject matter of the 
inserted question Utrum contradictio handed down in our manuscripts in 
between QCFA and CISM: 

[B 81v\ Prima ratio talis est. Quandocumque aiiqua duo equaliter distant distantia 
formali a perfectissimo in aiiqua specie: si unum istorum duorum sit in ilia specie, 
reliquum erit in ilia specie; et similiter, si illud quod est remotius a perfectissimo sit 
in eadem specie cum perfectissimo, et illud quod est propinquius propinquitate for¬ 
mali erit in eadem specie cum illo perfectissimo. Hoc apparet ex determinatis in 
loyca. Dicit enim auctor Sex Principiorum, capitulo de causa susceptionis magis et minus, 
quod illud est magis tale quod magis accedit ad summum tale, et illud est minus tale 
quod magis distat a summo tali. Verbi gratia, illud est albius quod est propinquius 
albissimo, et illud est minus album quod magis distat ab albissimo. Et idem vult Phi- 
losophus in Thopicis et etiam in quarto Metaphisice, capitulo de priori; et loquuntur de 
distantia et propinquitate formali. Sed est dare aliquam caliditatem et aliquam frigi- 
ditatem que eque distant distantia formali a summa caliditate; et etiam est dare ali¬ 
quam frigiditatem propinquiorem summe caliditati, aiiqua caliditate data. Ergo cum 
quecumque caliditas data sit in eadem specie cum summa caliditate, sequitur quod 
frigiditas que est eque propinqua summe caliditati, et etiam frigiditas que est propin- 
quior summe caliditati quam una caliditas data, sint in eadem specie cum summa 
caliditate. Et, per consequens, caliditas et frigiditas sunt in eadem specie. Et volo 
semper loqui de propinquitate et distantia formali ipsarum formarum cum loquor de 
distantia vel propinquitate earum. 

Next, in defending the major premiss Burley takes what in his view are 
two basic presuppositions (“fundamenta”) of Aristotelian natural philoso¬ 
phy (although Aristotle did not put them into words, he has to agree): 

[B 81v\ Et suppono duo fundamenta declarata ab Aristotile in scientia naturali. 
Primum est quod rei permanentis de novo producte in esse per alterationem est dare 
primum instans in quo habet esse. Et hec ratio est plana (etsi Aristotiles non dixis- 
set earn), quia in ultimo instanti temporis mensurantis alterationem habet terminus 
alterationis primo esse, quia aliter aliquid moveretur ad formam quam habet. Secundum 
fundamentum est quod rei permanentis producte vel corrupte per alterationem non 
est dare ultimum instans in quo \B 82t\ habet esse. Et hanc sentit Aristotiles et vera 
esset, quamvis Aristotiles earn non scripsisset. 

Starting from these two presuppositions Burley developed quite an intri¬ 
cate argument, which, as he reports, was objected to by an opponent 
(referred to as “quidam reverendus socius”) “in prima replicatione sua” 
(during the graduation ceremony, probably). Burley gives an account 
[.B 82r-85v ] of the opponent’s counter-arguments, and his own answers. 
He reports all these “replicationes” and “reprobationes replicationis,” but 
instead of answering them, Burley sets out to put forward eight new theses 
which he thinks are conclusive enough against the opponent’s objections: 
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[B 85v] Quidam reverendus socius et magister, credens rationes meas esse sophisti- 
cas, respondet ad rationes ad quartam conclusionem adductas modo infrascripto. 
Contra quem probo per ordinem octo conclusiones quas credo concludere. 

Anneliese Maier has rightly observed 31 that this master had opposed to 
Burley’s views both in unpublished discourse, which had somehow come 
to Burley’s attention, and in written documents. The opponent must have 
reacted to Burley’s replies, for the latter returns to his eight additional 
theses quite extensively. Meanwhile he adds some other arguments in sup¬ 
port of his original “conclusio principalis” (number four, that is). 

All things considered, the dispute over the fourth principal thesis must 
have taken some time. Weisheipl rightly concludes that we have to do 
with a protracted polemic 32 between Burley and this Master. 33 

In some of the new arguments adduced in support of the fourth the¬ 
sis (“rationes nove ad principalem conclusionem”), the notion of distance 
between oppositional extremes is again preponderant. To Burley’s mind, 
one of the opponent’s counter-arguments ignores the basic difference 
between contrariety and contradiction: 

[B 104v] Ad quartum dico quod contradictoria non sunt in specie solum nisi alterum 
contradictoriorum est in specie. Modo, si ilia que magis distant sint in eadem specie, 
et ilia que minus distant erunt in eadem specie, et hoc si utraque sint in specie. 
Huiusmodi autem non sunt contradictoria. Quare ratio non concludit. 

The treatise QCFA winds up as follows: 

[.B 104v-105r ] Ad septimum dico quod inter individua eiusdem speciei non est essen- 
tialis ordo secundum efficientiam, quia unum potest agere, reliquo non agente; tamen 


31 Op. cit., p. 224. “[...] respondet uno modo in dogmatibus non scriptis, alio modo in 
dogmatibus scriptis. In dogmatibus non scriptis, secundum quod fuit michi reportatum, 
dicit [. ..].” 

33 Weisheipl, Ockham and Some Mertonians , 184. For that matter, its protractedness did 
surely not please everybody. The copyist of Vat. lot. 2148 (written about 1400) quite abruptly 
throws his job up and we are also told (f. 54rb) why: “Ad istam replicationem respondet 
dominus socius quod numquam hec duo concessit, scilicet quod est dare ultimum in quo 
res permanens corrupta per alterationem habet esse, et quod est dare primum instans in 
quo res permanens producta per alterationem habet esse. Sed dicit quod dixit etc. De ista 
questione nichil volui scribere, quoniam ille Burleus facit usque ad finem questionis bene 
unum quatemum stationis de littera totaliter inutili, unde (= ‘because’) non ponit nisi solu- 
tiones et replicationes quas ipse et quidam alius doctor sibi invicem faciebant, et supponit 
Burleus multa falsa. Ergo etc. 

33 Weisheipl, Ockham and Some Mertonians, 185-6 could be right in identifying this obsti¬ 
nate opponent as still the same one, Thomas de Wylton. It should be noted that, as early 
as in QCFA, Burley expounds his own views of the intension and remission of forms along 
similar lines as in CISM, which is known to be directed against Thomas de Wylton’s the¬ 
ory of intension and remission of forms (as set forth in his Questio de susceptione magis et 
minus qualitatis ; see also our note 20 above). 
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inter individua eiusdem speciei est essentialis ordo secundum perfectionem et eminen- 
tiam. Et hoc est verum de omni specie suscipiente magis et minus, vel adminus inter 
[sunt 5] gradus eiusdem speciei suscipientis magis et minus est essentialis ordo. Nec 
hunc [hoc B] negat Aristotiles, 3° Metaphisice, sed solum essentialem ordinem secun¬ 
dum efiicientiam. Ad octavum dico quod in eadem specie est aliquid magis activum 
et aliquid minus activum. Nam calor intensior est magis activus quam calor remis- 
sior; et tamen sunt in eadem specie. Ideo ilia ratio non concludit. Ad ultimum dico 
quod magis calidum intendit minus calidum et remittit magis calidum; et tamen sunt 
eiusdem speciei. Ideo ratio non [. B 105r\ concludit. 

Et in hiis sit finis sermonis nostri de unitate specifica contrariorum. Et si in hiis 
sit veritas, ut lingo, regratietur Altissimo, qui “illuminat omnem hominem venientem 
in hunc mundum.” Si vero non sit veritas in predictis, forte per ea aliquando inve- 
nietur veritas. Si autem aliquid bene dictum sit, acceptetur; de omissis autem indul- 
geatur. Nam “non solum hiis dicere gratiam iustum est quorum aliquis opinionibus 
communicaverit, sed etiam hiis qui adhuc superficialiter enuntiaverunt; etenim hii 
conferunt aliquid; nam habitum nostrum preexercitati sunt,” ut dicit 34 Aristotiles, 
secundo Metaphisice. 


4. The position of the inserted question Utrum contradictio 

It is commonly said 35 that the question about the nature of contradictory 
opposition as opposed to contrary opposition, which in all our manuscripts 
is found straight after QCFA and immediately preceding CISM, has noth¬ 
ing in common with these two treatises. 

In my view, there are a number of arguments to counter the assump¬ 
tion that Utrum contradictio is an isolated question. For one thing, the fact 
that in our manuscripts, the question is continually put in between Treatise I 
(our QCFA) and Treatise II (our CISM) of the work Burley himself refers 
to as De formis accidentalibus, can be taken as a hint that, when officially 
publishing the two treatises, the author regarded it appropriate to add to 
QCFA not only CISM, but the inserted question Utrum contradictio as well. 
It should be noticed in this connection that originally CISM had no explicit 
link with QCFA either. 36 

Again, as far as its contents are concerned, the inserted question about 
the true natures of contradiction and contrariety has doctrinal connections 
with part of the subject matter of QCFA, as has already been remarked 
with respect to its most important principal thesis IV (above, our sec¬ 
tion 3.4). 

Moreover, we know of at least two copyists who were inclined to con¬ 
sider the inserted question an integral part of QCFA. About the fourteenth- 


34 Metaph. II 1, 993bl 1-15. 

35 E.g. Maier, op. cit., 220; Weisheipl, Ockham and Some Mertonians, 185, n. 7. 

36 See Maier, op. cit., 219. 
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century copy Vat. lot. 817 we have already remarked upon the copyist’s 
behaviour on that score. 37 Another Vatican manuscript, Vat. lat. 2148 
(written about 1400) is even more explicit in this respect and bluntly takes 
the inserted question as the fifth one of QCFA; quite incorrectly, for that 
matter, and perhaps not all that surprising for a scribe who easily takes 
the liberty of cancelling parts of his text at his own discretion: 

[54rb\ Questio Est Utrum Contradictio sit maxima oppositio. Et est quinta questio 
de numero questionum burlei in suo primo tractatu. Et arguo [it is our scribe who is 
speaking !] primo ad partem quam credo fore veram, scilicet quod contradictio non sit 
maxima oppositio ... 

Non tali auxiliol you may say, but one has to agree that the copyist’s view 
is understandable to some extent. 

Furthermore, one has to pay some attention to the intro of the inserted 
question as it is found in our older manuscripts: “Adhuc circa genus oppo¬ 
sitions restat inquirendum utrum contradictio sit maxima oppositio.” This 
inquiry links up well with the polemic discussion about thesis IV. 

Finally, it should be remarked that the inserted question is not a logi¬ 
cal one, properly speaking. Primarily it concerns the opposition of natu¬ 
ral principles involved in generation and alteration, and runs along the 
same lines as in Aristotle’s discussion in his Physics , 38 

All in all, it seems reasonable to take the inserted question as an 
annexum to QCFA, added by Burley when he went on to officially pub¬ 
lish his earlier texts under the all-covering title De formis accidentalibus. 

5. The question Utrum contradictio criticised by Gerald Odonis O.F.M. 

In an extensive addendum to his tract De sillogismis (which is the first 
part of the definitive version of his Logica, written in the early 1330s), the 
Franciscan Gerald Odonis severely criticises Burley’s tract “Utrum con¬ 
tradictio sit maxima oppositio.” In the first article 39 Gerald introduces 


37 See our section 2.3. 

38 Compare the role of both contrary and contradictory opposition in Aristotle’s doc¬ 
trine of generation, alteration, and change in general; see e.g. Physics III 5, 205a6-7; 
V 1, 225a 13 and 2, 226b2-3. It is also significant that Gerald Odonis opposes Burley’s 
view of the nature of contradictory opposition as expounded in the inserted question (from 
which he takes extensive quotations, for that matter) in a tract entitled “Utrum inter prin- 
cipia nature sit maxima oppositio.” 

39 The additional Quaestio, which has been taken by Gerald from his Commentary on the 
Sentences, still shows the usual form of sentential questions. By the way, since this com¬ 
mentary certainly was written before Gerald’s election as Minister General of the Order 
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Burley’s view as “quedam falsa sententia” (cap. 5). 40 He considers his 
opponent’s views on this matter important enough to quote Burley’s text 
extensively (capp. 5-34), 41 in order to object to the erroneous opinion with 
utmost accuracy (capp. 35-90). Burley’s name is never mentioned, but his 
authorship also appears from some later marginal glosses in the manu¬ 
script, in which the glossator clearly takes sides with Burley and charges 
Gerald of basic misunderstandings concerning Burley’s view, 42 not unex¬ 
pectedly indeed. 

6. The Text after Ms Bruges 501 43 

UTRUM CONTRADICTIO SIT MAXIMA OPPOSITIO 

Videtur quod sic 

1 [B 105r] Adhuc circa genus oppositions restat inquirendum utrum con- 
tradictio sit maxima oppositio. Et videtur quod sic quia: Illud quod est 
principium in aliquo genere, est maxime tale, ut patet 44 per Philosophum, 
secundo Metaphisice. Sed contradictio est prima oppositio in genere oppo¬ 
sitions, ut patet 45 per Philosophum, decimo Metaphisice. Igitur contradic¬ 
tio est maxima oppositio. 

2 Item. Philosophus, secundo Peryarmenias, in fine, dicit 46 quod affirmatio 
et negatio sunt maxime opposita et quod affirmatio per se opponitur nega- 
tioni et quod affirmatio non opponitur affirmationi nisi per accidens. Cum 
ergo affirmatio et negatio sint opposita contradictorie, sequitur quod con- 
tradictoria sunt per se et maxime opposita. Et, per consequens, contra¬ 
dictio est maxima oppositio. 

3 Item. Ilia oppositio est maxima oppositio ad quam omnis alia opposi¬ 
tio habet reduci. Sed omnis alia oppositio a contradictione habet reduci 
ad contradictionem. Ergo contradictio est <maxima> oppositio. Maior et 
minor huius rationis patent 47 ex decimo Metaphisice. 


in 1329, Burley’s tract “Utrum contradictio” must be dated not later than the first half 
of the 1320s. 

40 See the edition announced in note 15 above. 

41 Burley’s capp. 16-7 are missing in Gerald’s quotation. 

42 See eg. Gerald’s Logica, Annexum I, ad capp. 57-8, ed. de Rijk. 

43 If necessary, corrected with the help of the three other Mss; see our sections 2.1-2.4. 

44 Metaph. II 1, 993b23-26. 

43 Metaph. X 4, 1055b 1-2. 

46 De interpr. 14, 23a27-b27. 

47 Cf. Metaph. X 4, 1055a34-b8. 
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In contrarium arguitur 

4 In contrarium arguitur sic. Oppositio est quedam distantia, secundum 
Philosophum, decimo 48 Metaphisice, ergo ilia que minus distant minus sunt 
opposita, et que minime distant minime sunt opposita. Sed contradicto¬ 
rs minime distant. Ergo contradictors minime sunt opposita. 

5 Maior patet. Minor declaratur sic. Ilia minime distant inter que non 
est medium, et que sic se habent quod impossibile est aliquid recedere 
ab uno quin statim sit sub reliquo; ut satis patet intelligenti. Sed inter 
contradictors non est medium, ut patet 49 primo Posteriorum et quarto 
Metaphisice, nec est possibile quod aliquid recedat ab uno contradictorio- 
rum quin statim sit sub reliquo; aliter esset medium inter contradictors. 
Ergo contradictors \B 105v\ minime distant. Et, per consequens, con- 
tradictio non est maxima oppositio, sed minima. 

6 Item. Ilia minus opponuntur que minorem repugnantiam includunt. 
Sed contradictors minorem repugnantiam includunt quam quecumque 
alia opposita. Ego etc. Maior patet de se. Et probo minorem nam: Alia op¬ 
positio a contradictione includit contradictionem, ut de se manifestum est. 
Et etiam includit oppositionem aliam, scilicet oppositionem propriam quam 
addit supra contradictionem. Ergo contradictors minorem repugnantiam 
includunt quam quecumque alia opposita. Et, per consequens, contra- 
dictio est minor oppositio. 


SOLVITUR QUESTIO 

7 Circa istam questionem sic procedam. Primo probabo quod contra¬ 
dictors non sunt maxime opposita. Secundo probabo quod contradicto¬ 
rs sunt minime opposita, et quod contradictio est minima oppositio. 
Tertio dicam que sunt conditiones oppositionis ratione quarum attendi- 
tur oppositio. Et quarto solvam rationes in contrarium. 

Quod contradictoria non sunt maxime opposita 

8 Primam conclusionem probo per sex rationes. Primo sic. Si contradic¬ 
toria maxime et primo repugnarent, tunc quanto alicui magis inesset unum 
contradictoriorum, tanto magis repugnaret alteri, quia quanto aliquid 
magis participat naturam unius oppositorum primo et principalius, tanto 
magis destruit reliquum et, per consequens, tanto magis opponitur alteri. 


48 Metafih. X 5, 1056a35-bl. 

49 Anal. Post. I 2, 72al2-13; Metaph. IV 7, 1011b23-24. 
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Si ergo album et non-album, que sunt contradictoria, essent maxime 
opposita, tunc quanto aliquid esset magis album, tanto magis opponere- 
tur non-albo. <Igitur magis album magis opponitur non-albo>. Sed 
albissimum est maxime album. Ergo albissimum maxime opponeretur 
non-albo. Sed albissimum non opponitur non-albo contradictorie. Ergo 
aliquid magis opponitur non-albo quam contradictorium non-albi. Et, per 
consequens, oppositio contradictoria non est maxima oppositio. 

9 Confirmatur hec ratio secundo 50 Topicorum : si simpliciter predicari 
sequitur <ad> simpliciter subici, et magis predicari sequitur <ad> magis 
subici. Et intelligitur hec propositio in predicatione essentiali. Si ergo 
album essentialiter et primo opponatur non-albo, sequitur quod magis 
album magis opponatur non-albo. Et sic albissimum maxime opponitur 
non-albo. Et tamen non opponitur ei contradictorie. Ergo etc. 

10 Et si dicatur quod albissimum opponatur contradictorie non-albo, con¬ 
tra: Contradictoria non falsificantur de eodem. Sed albissimum et non¬ 
album falsificantur de eodem, quia si Sortes sit albus remisse, tunc hec 
est falsa “Sortes est albissimus,” et hec similiter “Sortes est non-albus.” 
Item. Tantum unum contradicit uni. Sed album contradicit non-albo. 
Ergo albissimum non contradicit non-albo. Consequentia patet, quia album 
et albissimum non sunt omnino idem, quoniam si sic, omne album esset 
albissimum; quod falsum est. 

11 Confirmatur hec ratio sic. In omni genere oppositionis est sic quod 
quanto unum oppositorum est magis intensum et sub perfection gradu, 
tanto magis opponitur reliquo. Huius ratio est quia quanto unum oppos¬ 
itorum \B 106r\ est intensius, tanto magis potest destruere reliquum, et 
quanto magis potest destruere, tanto magis opponitur. Exemplum est de 
albo et nigro, calido et frigido, nam quanto aliquid est intensius < album, 
tanto magis opponitur nigro, et quanto est intensius> calidum, tanto magis 
opponitur frigido. Si ergo album et non-album sunt opposita primo, tunc 
quanto album est intensius, tanto magis opponitur non-albo. Cum ergo 
albissimum sit album intensissime, sequitur quod albissimum maxime 
opponitur non-albo. 

12 Et quamvis forte did poterit quod albissimum non magis opponitur 
non-albo quam album, tamen necesse est dicere quod albissimum tan¬ 
tum opponitur non-albo quantum album non-albo opponitur, cum albis¬ 
simum maxime includat naturam albi. Sed albissimum non opponitur 
non-albo contradictorie, ut probatum est. Ergo aliquid aliud a contra¬ 
dictors non-albi opponitur non-albo tantum quantum album opponitur 


Topica II 11, 115b4-7. 
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non-albo. Ergo oppositio contradictoria non est maxima oppositio. 

13 Ad istam rationem dicunt aliqui fatui quod album et non-album non 
sunt contradictoria. Contra: Album habet contradictorium. Et non habet 
aliud contradictorium quam non-album. Quod autem album habeat con¬ 
tradictorium patet quia: Album habet contrarium. Et omnis oppositio 
includit contradictionem. Ergo si album habet contrarium, sequitur quod 
album habet contradictorium. 

14 Item. Philosophus, quinto Phisicorum, dicit 51 quod generatio est ex con¬ 
tradictors in contradictorium, ut ab albo in non-album. Et quarto Meta- 
phisice dicit 52 Philosophus quod inter contradictoria non est medium, et 
exemplificat de bono <et> non-bono, vero <et> non-vero. Ergo talia 
incomplexa contradicunt. 

15 Item. Aristotiles vult quod de quolibet vere affirmatur alterum con- 
tradictoriorum, et quod inter contradictoria non est medium per abne- 
gationem extremorum, ut patet 53 quarto Metaphisice. Sed illud non potest 
intelligi de contradictoriis complexis, quia certum est quod inter contra¬ 
dictoria complexa est medium per abnegationem utriusque, nam lapis est 
medium per abnegationem inter istas “omnis homo currit,” “quidam homo 
non currit,” quia neutra harum predicatur de lapide. Et sic inter con¬ 
tradictoria complexa est medium. Similiter neutrum contradictoriorum 
complexorum predicatur de quolibet. Ergo relinquitur quod inter incom¬ 
plexa sit contradicdo; aliter non possent verificari ea que dicuntur com- 
muniter de contradictione, scilicet quod inter contradictoria non est dare 
medium, et quod de quolibet vere dicitur alterum contradictoriorum. 

16 Sed 54 forte diceret aliquis quod ilia ratio probat [.B 106v] quod albis- 
simum contradicit non-albo, quia si album contradicit non-albo, magis 
album contradicit magis non-albo et maxime album maxime contradicit 
non-albo, et ita albissimum contradicit non-albo. 

17 Et dicendum quod non oportet quod, si album contradicit non-albo, 
quod propter hoc magis album magis contradicit non-albo, quia con- 
tradicere non suscipit magis et minus, nam omnia contradictoria equaliter 
contradicunt. Sed oppositio suscipit magis et minus; quedam enim sunt 
magis opposita, quedam sunt minus opposita. Non a autem ilia regula “si 


* non] 


B modo celt. 


51 Physica V 1, 225b 1. 

52 Cf. Melaph. IV 7, 101 lb23-35. 

53 Cf. Metaph. IV 7, 1011b23-31. 

54 Capp. 16-7 desunt a textu citato a Geraldo Odonis. 
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simpliciter sequitur simpliciter, et magis magis etc.” intelligitur in illis in 
quibus uterque terminus suscipit magis et minus, et in predicatione essen- 
tiali seu necessaria. Et sic non est in proposito. Ideo etc. 

18 Secundo probo primam conclusionem, scilicet quod contradictoria non 
sunt maxime opposita, et hoc sic. Ista consequentia est bona “omnis homo 
currit; ergo quidam homo currit.” Sed impossibile est quod aliquid plus 
repugnet consequenti quam antecedenti. Sed ista “nullus homo currit” 
contradicit huic “quidam homo currit.” Ergo cum non plus repugnet con¬ 
sequenti quam antecedenti, oportet quod tanta oppositione repugnet huic 
“omnis homo currit” quanta repugnat <huic> “quidam homo currit.” 
Sed ista “nullus homo currit” repugnat huic “quidam homo currit” con- 
tradictorie et huic “omnis b homo currit” contrarie. Ergo oppositio con¬ 
tradictoria non est maior quam oppositio contraria. 

19 Huic forte dicetur quod ista “nullus homo currit” plus repugnat huic 
“quidam homo currit” quam huic “omnis homo currit”; et dicitur quod pos¬ 
sible vel necesse est aliquid plus repugnare consequenti quam antecedenti. 
Contra: Si aliquid plus repugnat consequenti quam antecedenti, tunc con- 
sequens plus repugnat alicui quam antecedens. Sed hoc est impossibile. 

20 Probatio quia: Si consequens <plus repugnaret quam antecedens, tunc 
consequens plus destrueret quam antecedens. Hoc est impossibile. Probatio 
quia: Si consequens > plus destruit quam antecedens, ergo consequens 
destruit aliquid quod non destruit antecedens; sit ergo a illud quod con¬ 
sequens destruit et antecedens non. Si ergo consequens destruit a, tunc 
consequens infert oppositum ipsius a; et sit illud b. Et antecedens, per te, 
non destruit a. Ergo antecedens non infert oppositum ipsius a. Ergo 
antecedens non infert b. Et consequens infert b. Ergo, si consequens alicui 
plus repugnat quam antecedens, sequeretur quod aliquid sequeretur ad 
consequens quod non ad antecedens. Sed hoc est impossibile, quia per 
Philosophum, primo 55 Priorum, hec regula est necessaria “quidquid sequitur 
ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens.” 

21 Item. Si aliquid plus repugnat consequenti quam antecedenti, tunc in 
aliquo repugnat consequenti in quo non repugnat [.B 107r\ antecedenti. 
In illo ergo in quo repugnat consequenti et non antecedenti, stat cum 
antecedente. Sed quidquid stat cum antecedente, stat cum consequente. 
Ergo in illo in quo repugnat consequenti, stat cum consequente. Ergo per 


b omnis] B“ nullus B 


Cf. Anal. Pr. I 28, 43b40sqq. 
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idem <idem> eidem repugnaret et non repugnaret; quod est impossible. 

22 Hoc potest argui sub hac forma. Si aliquid plus repugnat consequenti 
quam antecedenti, tunc in aliquo repugnat consequenti in quo non repug¬ 
nat antecedenti; sit illud a. Si tunc aliquid per a repugnat consequenti et 
non antecedenti, tunc a repugnat consequenti et non repugnat antecedenti; 
ergo stat cum antecedente. Sed quidquid stat cum antecedente, stat cum 
consequente. Ergo a stat cum consequente et a repugnat consequenti. 
Ergo idem repugnaret < consequenti > et non repugnaret et staret cum 
consequente, quod est impossibile. Ergo et illud ex quo sequitur est impos¬ 
sible, scilicet quod aliquid plus repugnet consequenti quam antecedenti. 

23 Istis rationibus <positis>, forte dicetur quod aliquid plus repugnat 
consequenti quam antecedenti et, per consequens, plus repugnat alicui 
quam antecedens repugnat eidem, tamen consequens non repugnat alicui 
cui non repugnat antecedens, eidem tamen repugnat consequens plus 
quam antecedens; nec destruit consequens aliquid quod non destruit 
antecedens, tamen consequens destruit aliquid plus quam antecedens 
destruit illud. 

24 Contra: Si consequens plus repugnat alicui quam antecedens, ergo 
magis impossibile est consequens esse verum cum illo quam antecedens. 
Sed ad antecedens esse verum cum aliquo sequitur consequens esse verum 
cum illo. Ergo ex minus impossibili sequeretur magis impossibile, et hoc 
per se et formaliter. Sed hoc est impossibile, quia minus impossibile res- 
pectu magis impossibilis habet rationem possibilis. Sed ex possibili num- 
quam sequitur impossibile formaliter et per se. <Ergo ex minus impossibili 
numquam sequitur magis impossibile formaliter et per se>. 

25 Item. Si consequens magis repugnat alicui quam antecedens, ergo con¬ 
sequens maiorem repugnantiam includit respectu alicuius quam antecedens. 
Ergo consequens aliquid includit quod non includit antecedens. Sed quid- 
quid includitur, ponitur. Ergo consequens aliquid ponit quod non ponit 
antecedens. Et sic aliquid sequeretur ad consequens quod non sequere¬ 
tur ad antecedens. Sed hoc est impossibile. Ergo impossibile est quod 
consequens plus repugnet alicui quam antecedens. 

26 Tertio probo conclusionem primam sic. Ex minori oppositione non 
infertur maior, quia minus non includit maius, ut patet 56 ex tertio Topicorum; 
et patet etiam universaliter omnibus: minus calidum non includit cali- 
dum. Sed oppositio contraria includit oppositionem contradictoriam, ut 
manifeste patet. Ergo oppositio contraria non est minor quam oppositio 
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contradictoria. Et, per consequens, oppositio contradictoria non est 
maxima. 

27 Quarto probo idem sic. Illud quod est peius, magis opponitur bono, et 
econverso: illud quod magis opponitur bono, est peius, ut patet 57 ex octavo 
Topicorum. c Et patet per rationem quoniam: Quod magis destruit bonum, 
illud est peius, et econverso: illud quod est peius, magis destruit bonum. 
Sed contrarium boni est peius quam contradictorium boni. Ergo con- 
trarium boni magis opponitur bono quam contradictorium boni [B 107v] 
sibi opponitur. Et, per consequens, oppositio contradictoria non est oppo¬ 
sitio maxima. 

28 Probatio minoris nam: Inducendo in omnibus bonis, semper contrar¬ 
ium boni <est peius quam contradictorium boni, quia contrarium boni> 
est actualiter malum et contradictorium boni est indifferens ad bonum et 
ad malum. Ut patet inductive: Contrarium temperantie, scilicet intem- 
perantia, est actu malum, et contradictorium temperantie, scilicet non- 
temperantia, est indifferens ad bonum et malum, nam non-temperantia 
dicitur de iustitia et de iniustitia, de fortitudine et de timiditate. Et eodem 
modo est in omnibus aliis, scilicet quod contrarium boni actu includit 
malitiam, sed contradictorium boni non includit actu malitiam sed est 
indifferens ad bonum et ad malum. 

29 Et confirmatur hec ratio nam: Per Philosophum, 58 nono Metaphisice: 
in malis actus est peior quam potentia; in bonis econverso. Sed contrar¬ 
ium boni est actu malum, sed contradictorium boni est potentia malum, 
quia est indifferens ad bonum et ad malum, et id quod est indifferens ad 
aliqua, est in potentia ad ilia. 

30 Quinto arguo ad eandem conclusionem sic. Necessarium et impossible 
plus repugnant quam possibile et impossibile. Et tamen possibile et impos- 
sibile repugnant contradictorie. Ergo contradictoria non maxime oppo- 
nuntur. 

31 Probatio antecedents, scilicet quod necessarium et impossibile plus 
repugnant quam possibile et impossibile, nam: Possibile est medium inter 
necessarium et impossibile, quia possibile est quod potest esse et non esse, 
et possibile esse et non esse est medium inter necessarium et impossibile, 
quia in hoc quod potest esse convenit cum necessario et in hoc quod 
potest non esse convenit cum impossibili. Sed extrema plus repugnant 
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quam medium et extremum. Ergo necessarium et impossibile plus repug¬ 
nant* 1 quam possibile et impossibile. 

32 Et confirmatur hec ratio sic. Si possibile maxime repugnaret impos- 
sibili, tunc illud quod est maxime possibile, maxime repugnaret impossi- 
bili. Sed contingens ad utrumlibet est maxime possibile. Ergo <maxime> 
repugnaret impossibili. Sed hoc est falsum, cum contingens ad utrumli¬ 
bet sit medium inter necessarium et impossibile. 

33 Sexto probatur eadem conclusio sic. Ilia que possunt esse simul in 
eodem, minus opponuntur quam ilia que non possunt <esse> simul in 
eodem. Sed contraria in summo numquam possunt simul esse in eodem, 
et contradictoria possunt simul esse in eodem. Ergo etc. Maior de se patet. 
Et minorem probo; una enim pars minoris est de se manifesta, scilicet 
quod contraria in summo non possunt simul esse in eodem. 

34 Et probo aliam partem sic. In lacte simul sunt albedo et non-albedo— 
que sunt contradictoria—, nam in lacte simul sunt albedo et dulcedo, et 
dulcedo est non-albedo. Et confirmatur quia: in quocumque est inferius, 
in eodem est suum superius; sed dulcedo est inferius ad non-albedinem; 
ergo cum in lacte simul sint albedo et dulcedo, sequitur quod in lacte 
sunt simul albedo et non-albedo. 

35 Et si dicatur quod non-albedo non est \B 108r] per se superius ad 
dulcedinem, contra: Aliquid est per se superius ad dulcedinem. Tunc 
arguitur sub hac forma: Aliquid est per se superius ad dulcedinem. Aut 
ergo est albedo, aut non-albedo. Sed non est dicere quod sit albedo. Ergo 
est non-albedo. 


Quod contradictio est minima oppositio 

36 Secundam conclusionem principalem probo quadrupliciter. Primo sic. 
Ilia oppositio' est minima que minimam diversitatem requirit. Sed huius- 
modi est oppositio' contradictoria. Ergo etc. Maior patet, quia ubi est 
minor diversitas, ibi est minor oppositio, eoquod oppositio est quedam 
species diversitatis, ut patet 59 ex quarto Metaphisice. Et minor patet, quia 
quelibet diversitas, quamcumque parva, sufficit ad contradictionem, nam 
quodlibet diversum, quamcumque modicum sit diversum, includit con- 
tradictorium illius a quo f est diversum. 
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37 Secundo probatur idem sic. Oppositio est quedam distantia formalis, ut 
patet 60 ex quarto Metaphisice et decimo Metaphisice: “Ubicumque est minor 
distantia, ibi et minor oppositio.” Sed inter contradictoria est minor dis¬ 
tantia. Ergo et minor oppositio. 

38 Probatio minoris. Ilia que sunt immediata sic quod nullum est medium 
inter ea, nec per abnegationem nec secundum formam, sed sic se habent 
quod non potest aliquid deserere unum nisi sit sub reliquo, ilia minime 
distant, ymo omnino non distant. Sed contradictoria sunt huiusmodi, quia 
contradictoria sunt immediata, et non potest aliquid recedere ab uno con- 
tradictoriorum nisi statim sit sub reliquo. <Nec est sic de aliis opposi- 
tis>, unde inter omnia <alia> opposita est aliquo modo medium, vel 
secundum formam vel per abnegationem utriusque extremi, sed inter con¬ 
tradictoria nullo modo est medium. 

39 Tertio probatur eadem conclusio sic. Quelibet oppositio alia ab oppo- 
sitione contradictoria includit 8 oppositionem contradictoriam, et non 
econverso. Ex hoc arguitur sic. Ilia magis opponuntur que maiorem oppo¬ 
sitionem includunt. Sed quelibet oppositio alia ab oppositione contradic¬ 
toria maiorem oppositionem includit quam oppositio contradictoria. Ergo 
etc. Maior patet de se. Minor patet quia: Quelibet alia oppositio ab oppo¬ 
sitione contradictoria includit oppositionem contradictoriam. Et preter hoc 
includit oppositionem proprii generis. Ergo etc. 

40 Et si dicatur quod alie species oppositions non includunt formaliter 
oppositionem contradictoriam, contra: Formaliter sequitur “Sortes est albus; 
ergo Sortes non est niger,” quia oppositum consequentis formaliter repug- 
nat antecedenti. Sed album et nigrum sunt contraria, et nigrum et non- 
nigrum sunt contradictoria. Ex contrario ergo nigri sequitur formaliter 
contradictorium nigri; et eodem modo est de aliis oppositis. 

41 Quarto probatur idem sic. Ilia minime opponuntur que minime se inter- 
imunt et maxime inter omnia opposita se compatiuntur. Sed contradic¬ 
toria sunt huiusmodi. Ergo etc. Maior est de se manifesta. Et probo 
minorem nam: Non-calidum in eo quod non-calidum minus interimit 
calidum et magis permittit secum calidum quam frigidum vel quodcumque 
aliud oppositum calido permittat secum calidum. Probo nam: Tepidum 
minus [5 108v\ interimit calidum quam frigidum interimit calidum, et 
magis permittit secum calidum quam frigidum secum permittit calidum. 
Et tepidum est non-calidum. Ergo etc. 
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42 Dico igitur quod contradictio est minima oppositio, quia ad contra- 
dictionem sufficit minor diversitas; et etiam quia quelibet alia oppositio 
formaliter includit contradictionem et etiam oppositionem superadditam, 
et ideo quelibet alia oppositio se habet per appositionem respectu con- 
tradictionis, quia includit contradictionem et aliam oppositionem, et hoc 
actualiter. 


Que sunt conditiones oppositions 

43 Circa tertium principale dico quod opposita quedam sunt complexa, 
quedam incomplexa, ut patet in contrariis et in contradictoriis. Loquendo 
de oppositis complexis, sic. Conditio oppositorum est non posse esse 
<simul> vera, ymo si unum est verum, necessario reliquum est falsum. 
Unde ad sciendum an aliqua complexa sint opposita, considerandum est 
si ilia complexa possint aliquando simul esse vera. Et si sic, non sunt 
opposita; si <vero> non possunt <simul> esse vera ita quod eo ipso 
quod <propositio> una est vera reliqua est falsa, tunc sunt opposita. Si 
vero loquamur de oppositis incomplexis, sic eorum conditio est non posse 
vere affirmari simul de eodem numero. 

Quod contradictio sit maxima oppositio 

44 Circa quartum principale arguo contra istam opinionem. Et probo 
quod contradictoria sint maxime opposita et quod contradictio sit max¬ 
ima oppositio. Et hoc probo per undecim rationes. Primo sic. Ilia oppo¬ 
sitio est maxima ad quam omnis alia oppositio reducitur. Sed omnis alia 
oppositio reducitur ad oppositionem contradictoriam. Ergo etc. Maior 
patet 61 ex decimo Metaphisice , nam in unoquoque genere illud est primum 
et magis tale ad quod reducuntur omnia alia. Et minor patet, quia omnis 
oppositio <includit contradictionem et> reducitur ad ipsam, h ut patet 62 
ex eodem decimo Metaphisice. 

45 Item. Ilia maxime sunt opposita que esse simul vera maxime est impos- 
sibile. Sed maxime impossibile est contradictoria esse simul vera. Ergo 
etc. Probatio minoris nam: Si aliquis concedat contradictoria esse simul 
vera, ipse ad maximum impossibile ductus est nec potest duci ad maius. 
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Et confirmatur hec ratio. Maxime necessario opponitur maximum impos- 
sibile. Sed primum principium est maxime necessarium. Ergo suum opposi- 
tum est maximum impossible. Sed oppositum primi principii est contra- 
dictoria esse simul vera. Ergo etc. 

46 Tertio arguitur sic. Ilia que magis conveniunt, minus opponuntur. Sed 
contraria magis conveniunt quam contradictoria. Ergo etc. Probatio minoris 
nam: Contraria 1 possunt simul esse falsa. Sed contradictoria numquam 
possunt simul esse falsa nec simul vera. Ergo etc. 

47 Quarto sic. Ens et non-ens magis opponuntur quam ens et ens. Sed 
semper alterum contradictoriorum j est ens et alterum non-ens. Sed utrum- 
que contrariorum j est ens. Ergo contradictoria magis opponuntur quam 
contraria. 

48 Quinto sic. In omni genere est dare unum primum ad quod omnia 
illius generis reducuntur, ut patet 63 ex decimo Metaphisice. Ergo in genere 
oppositions est dare unum primum. Sed prima oppositio in genere oppo¬ 
sitions non est oppositio contraria, nec relativa, nec privativa, quia ad 
nullam illarum reducuntur omnes alie oppositions, ut patet. Ergo prima 
oppositio vel maxima [B 109r ] est oppositio contradictoria. 

49 Sexto sic. Ilia que maxime distant sunt maxime opposita. Sed contra¬ 
dictoria maxime distant. Ergo etc. Maior patet, quia exquo oppositio est 
distantia, sequitur quod ilia que maxime distant, maxime sunt opposita. 
Et minor patet, quia inter ens et non-ens est distantia infinita. 

50 Quod probatur dupliciter. Primo quia ilia distantia est infinita supra 
quam non potest nisi agens infinitum. Sed supra distantiam que est inter 
ens et non-ens, non potest nisi agens infinitum, nam nullum agens crea- 
tum potest de omnino non-ente producere ens, quia hoc est creare, et 
nullum agens creatum potest creare. Secundo probatur idem sic. Ilia dis¬ 
tantia est infinita que est maior quacumque k distantia finita. Sed distan¬ 
tia que est inter ens et non-ens, est maior quacumque distantia finita. 
Probo. Quecumque distantia finita detur, ilia potest esse inter entia; <non 
enim est aliqua distantia finita quin tanta possit esse inter entia>. Cum 
ergo maior sit distantia inter ens et non-ens quam inter entia quecumque, 
sequitur quod distantia inter ens et non-ens est maior quacumque dis¬ 
tantia finita. 
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51 Septimo arguitur sic. Ilia magis opponuntur que opponuntur per se et 
formaliter quam ilia que opponuntur per accidens et materialiter. Sed 
contradictoria opponuntur per se et formaliter. Et contraria non oppo¬ 
nuntur nisi per accidens et materialiter. Ergo etc. Maior patet. Et probo 
minorem nam: Contradictoria in eo quod talia opponuntur et non ratione 
aliquorum aliorum oppositorum. Nam non-album in eo quod non-album 
formaliter et per se opponitur albo, quia destruit illud idem 1 quod album 
ponit, sed nigrum non opponitur albo nisi quia nigrum includit non¬ 
album. Et ita contrarium per accidens opponitur suo contrario, quia 
ratione alterius, et contradictorium per se et formaliter opponitur suo con¬ 
tradictors. 

52 Confirmatur per Philosophum, secundo 64 Peryarmenias in fine: hec est 
per accidens falsa “album est nigrum” vel “bonum est malum,” quia non 
est falsa nisi quia infert istam “bonum non est bonum.” Ergo non esse 
bonum magis opponitur bono quam esse malum sibi opponitur. 

53 Octavo arguitur sic. Ilia oppositio in virtute cuius quecumque opposita 
opponuntur, est maxima oppositio, quia “Unumquodque propter quid 
etc.” Sed in virtute contradiction^ quecumque opposita opponuntur. Ergo 
etc. Probatio minoris nam: Contraria non opponuntur nisi quia includunt 
contradictoria; non enim album opponitur nigro nisi quia “album” inclu¬ 
dit “non-nigrum.” 

54 Nono arguitur sic. Ilia maxime opponuntur que se totis et totaliter 
opponuntur. Contradictoria sunt huiusmodi, et non contraria, nec rela- 
tiva. Ergo etc. 

55 Decimo arguitur sic. Ilia sunt maxime opposita supra que fundatur pri- 
mum et verissimum principium. Contradictoria sunt huiusmodi, ut patet 65 
[B 109v\ ex quarto Metaphisice. Ergo etc. 

56 Undecimo arguitur sic. Ilia que in nullo conveniunt sunt magis opposita 
quam ilia que conveniunt in aliquo. Sed contradictoria in nullo conve¬ 
niunt, et alia" 1 opposita, ut contraria et relativa, conveniunt in aliquo. 
Ergo etc. 
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In oppositum arguitur 

57 Ad primam istarum rationum dico quod primum ad quod aliqua redu- 
cuntur est duplex, scilicet vel primum via compositionis, vel primum via 
resolutionis. IUud quod est primum via compositionis, est simplicius et 
minus tale, sed illud quod est primum via resolutionis, est magis com- 
positum, quia resolutio incipit a composito et terminatur ad simplicia, 
compositio vero econverso incipit a simplicibus et terminatur ad com- 
positum. Et ita via compositionis <est> a minori et simpliciori ad maius 
et compositius, et via resolutionis est a maiori et compositiori ad minus 
et simplicius. 

58 Dico igitur quod via compositionis oppositio contradictoria est prima, 
sed via resolutionis est postrema, et ideo est minima. Cum ergo dicitur 
quod ilia oppositio est maxima ad quam omnis alia oppositio reducitur, 
<concedo quod oppositio contradictoria est maxima in eo quod ad ipsam 
omnis alia oppositio reducitur>, via compositionis tamquam ad ultimam, 
quia ilia includit omnes alias oppositiones, si aliqua talis oppositio sit. Sed 
huiusmodi non est oppositio contradictoria. 

59 Et si dicatur quod ad istam oppositionem reducitur omnis alia oppo¬ 
sitio et <quod> oppositio contradictoria est prima, dico quod est prima 
via compositionis. Sed ad id quod est primum via compositionis, non 
reducitur omnis alia oppositio tamquam ad oppositionem maximam, sed 
tamquam ad oppositionem simplicissimam. Et ideo non oportet quod 
oppositio contradictoria sit maxima. 

60 Unde uno modo concedo maiorem, scilicet quod id ad quod omnis 
alia oppositio reducitur, est maxima oppositio; verum est, si reducatur 
tamquam ad primum via resolutionis et ultimum via compositionis. Et 
cum dicitur quod omnis oppositio reducitur ad contradictionem, verum 
est tamquam ad primum via compositionis et tamquam ad ultimum via 
resolutionis. Et ideo non sequitur conclusio. 

61 Ad secundum argumentum dico quod contradictoria esse simul vera non 
est maximum inconveniens, sed magis impossibile est contraria esse simul 
vera. Dico tamen quod contradictoria esse simul vera est evidentius impos¬ 
sibile quam contraria esse simul vera. Et ideo dico quod cum aliquis con- 
cesserit contradictoria esse simul vera, non potest duci ad evidentius impos¬ 
sibile, nisi forte ad negationem eiusdem de se. 

62 Et ad confirmationem, cum dicitur quod contradictoria esse simul vera 
est oppositum primi principii, dico quod non quecumque contradictoria 
esse simul vera est oppositum primi principii, sed contradictoria que fiunt 
in terminis communissimis et notissimis esse simul [B 110r\ vera est opposi¬ 
tum primi principii. Et est maximum impossibile. Sed hoc non est solum 
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virtute oppositionis contradictorie, sed magis virtute terminorum com- 
munissimorum et notissimorum. 

63 Vel posset did ad formam argumenti. Cum didtur quod primum prin- 
dpium est maxime necessarium, et suum oppositum est maximum impos- 
sibile, potest dici quod primum prindpium non est maxime necessarium, 
sed evidentissimum necessarium, unde primum prindpium complexum 
maxime habet ista duo simul, scilicet evidentiam et necessitatem; non 
tamen habet maxime ista duo divisim. 

64 Vel posset dici quod primum prindpium non est magis istud—scilicet 
quod contradictors non sunt simul vera—quam illud quod contraria non 
congregantur simul in eodem, quoniam utrumque ponit 66 Commentator 
esse primum prindpium, quarto Metaphisice. 

65 Ad tertium argumentum dico quod contraria non magis conveniunt con- 
venientia opposita oppositioni quam contradictoria. Et cum dicitur quod 
contraria possunt simul esse falsa, dico quod convenire in falsitate non 
repugnat oppositioni, nam non est de ratione oppositorum non posse esse 
simul falsa, sed de ratione oppositorum est non posse" esse simul vera. 
Nam sicut contraria in multis conveniunt in quibus non conveniunt con¬ 
tradictoria, <ita contradictoria conveniunt in multis in quibus non con¬ 
veniunt contraria>. Contradictoria enim conveniunt in hoc quod utraque 
propositio potest esse singularis, ut dicendo “Sortes currit” “Sortes non 
currit.” Sed non potest utrumque contrariorum esse propositio singularis. 
Similiter utrumque contradictoriorum, inquantum huiusmodi, est extremum 
contradictionis, sed non potest" utrumque contrariorum, inquantum est 
huiusmodi, <esse> extremum contradictionis. 

66 Ad formam ergo argumenti dico quod ilia que magis conveniunt con- 
venientia opposita oppositioni, minus sunt opposita, sed contraria non 
sunt huiusmodi, quia ista convenientia, scilicet in falsitate, non opponitur 
oppositioni, quia non est de ratione oppositorum quod non possunt esse 
simul falsa, sed solum quod non possunt simul esse vera. 

67 Ad quartern, cum dicitur quod ens et non-ens magis opponuntur quam 
ens et ens, sed alterum contradictoriorum semper est ens et alterum non- 
ens, dico maior huius rationis est falsa, et minor etiam. Fit enim maior 
falsa, quoniam supponendo quod albedo et nigredo existant in rerum 
natura, et quod nullus color medius existat in rerum natura, adhuc albedo 
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et nigredo sunt magis opposita quam albedo et color medius, unde exis- 
tentia vel non-existentia nichil faciunt ad oppositionem. 

68 Sed est etiam minor falsa, quia utrumque contradictoriorum est ens, 
scilicet “omnis homo currit,” “quidam homo non curit,” quia utrumque 
istorum est propositio et, per consequens, utrumque istorum est ens. Idem 
patet in incomplexis, nam album est ens et similiter non-album est ens. 
Quod patet, quia nigrum est ens, et nigrum et non-album idem sunt. 
Ergo etc. 

69 Confirmatur, quia: Superius est [.B llOv] ens quandocumque aliquid 
eo inferius est ens. Sed aliquid inferius ad non-album est ens, scilicet 
nigrum et fuscum. Ideo etc. 

70 Et si dicatur quod nigrum non est per se inferius ad non-album, con¬ 
tra: Per se superius ad nigrum est aliquid. Aut ergo est album, aut non¬ 
album. Sed non est dicere quod per se superius ad nigrum est album. 
Ideo relinquitur quod per se superius ad nigrum est non-album. Et tunc 
arguo ad hoc quod <si> superius sit ens per se, et inferius sit ens. Cum 
ergo nigrum sit ens, sequitur quod non-album sit ens. Ad illud igitur quod 
communiter dicitur quod alterum contradictoriorum est ens et alterum 
non-ens, dico quod per “ens” et “non-ens” debet intelligi idem affirmatum 
et negatum. Unde alterum contradictoriorum est aliquid affirmatum et 
reliquum est illud idem negatum. 

71 Ad quintum argumentum dico quod in genere opposition^ est dare 
unum primum via compositionis ad quod cetera omnia reducuntur. Et 
illud est contradictio. Sed id quod est primum via compositionis, non est 
maximum, sed minimum, ut dictum est superius. Et si quereretur que 
oppositio est maxima in genere oppositionis, credo quod oppositio con- 
traria, quia ilia includit oppositionem contradictoriam et privativam et 
aliquid superaddit. Ideo manifestum est quod oppositio contraria maior 
est quam oppositio contradictoria. 

72 Et est etiam maior quam oppositio relativa, quia oppositio contraria 
est oppositio absoluta, et oppositio relativa non. Similiter: Opposita con- 
trarie destruunt se, ita quod unum agit in reliquum, ipsum corrumpendo, 
sed sic non est de oppositis relative. Et cum dicitur quod oppositio rela¬ 
tiva non reducitur ad oppositionem contrariam, dico quod oppositio rel¬ 
ativa reducitur ad oppositionem contrariam sicut species contente sub 
eodem genere reducuntur ad primam speciem generis. 

73 Ad sextum argumentum dico quod contradictoria non magis distant, 
ymo minime distant. Et cum dicitur quod inter ens et non-ens est max¬ 
ima distantia, dico quod non est verum; ymo duo entia possunt plus 
distare et plus repugnare quam ens et non-ens, ut probatum est supra. 
Similiter in alio deficit argumentum: quando dicitur quod unum contra- 
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dictoriorum semper est ens et reliquum non-ens, dico quod non est verum, 
ut patet ex dictis. Quamvis enim <hec> duo, ens et non-ens, contradi- 
cant et ita se habent quod alteram est ens et alteram non-ens, tamen 
non omnia contradictoria se habent sic quod alteram est ens et alteram 
non-ens. 

74 Ad septimum dico quod non sola contradictoria opponuntur per se et 
formaliter, sed etiam contraria. Et quando dicitur “nigrum non opponi- 
tur albo nisi quia includit non-album,” dico quod hoc non est verum, 
quia si nigrum non opponeretur albo nisi ratione non-albi inclusi, sequere- 
tur quod nigrum non opponeretur albo nisi contradictorie, quod falsum 
est. Dico ergo quod omnis oppositio includit contradictionem, nec essent 
aliqua opposita nisi contradictionem includerent; tamen non tota causa 
oppositionis in quibuscumque oppositis est contradictio inclusa in eis. 

75 Ad octavum, cum dicitur quod omnia opposita opponuntur virtute con- 
tradictionis, dico quod verum est, sed non precise, ut dictum est; ymo 
non oportet quod contradictoria maxime opponantur. 

76 [B lllr] Ad nonum dico quod contradictoria non se totis opponuntur, 
quia communicant in terminis, sicut contraria nec opponuntur totaliter, 
quia solum includunt unum genus oppositionis. Sed alia opposita includunt 
diversa genera oppositionis, quia includunt contradictionem et etiam oppo- 
sitionem proprii generis. Et ita non opponuntur totaliter, sed partialiter. 

77 Ad decimum, quando dicitur quod ilia sunt maxime opposita super que 
fundatur primum et verissimum principium, dico quod non est verum, 
ymo primum et verissimum principium fundatur super ilia inter que non 
est medium per abnegationem. Et talia sunt immediata et, per consequens, 
minime distantia; et ita sunt minime opposita. Dico ergo quod ilia sunt 
minime opposita super que fundatur primum et verissimum principium. 

78 Ad ultimum, quando dicitur quod contradictoriis nichil est commune, 
dico quod contradictoriis complexis est aliquid commune, scilicet propo- 
sitio, oratio, p esse oppositum, et huiusmodi. Similiter dico quod non habere 
aliquid commune non arguit aliquam oppositionem, quia “ens” et “unum” 
nullum commune habent, et tamen non opponuntur. Unde habere com¬ 
mune <in quo conveniant et non habere commune > est omnino imperti- 
nens ad oppositionem. Et ideo ista est falsa, scilicet quod ilia que in nullo 
conveniunt, sunt magis opposita quam ilia que in aliquo conveniunt. 

Hec de questione sufficiant. 
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The intellectual relationship between Walter Burley and William Ockham 
was a remarkable one. Though Ockham relendessly criticized those who, 
such as Burley, admitted of common natures, he was nevertheless, in mat¬ 
ters of logic, 2 heavily indebted to the same Burley, whose early works 
preceded his own by some fifteen years. Burley, on the other hand, though 
he, of course, regarded Ockham’s rejection of common natures as a major 
mistake, nevertheless incorporated in his later works some of Ockham’s 
own views and analyses. 3 As a way of gaining a better understanding of 
both authors, it may, then, prove useful to compare their thinking, at least 
on some points of doctrine. I propose we do so on a subject to which 
both authors made an important contribution, that of mental sentences. 4 


1 The present writing has grown out of a paper read at a workshop organized by Calvin 
Normore on the thought of Walter Burley, held at Ohio State University in May 1995. 
I benefited from the comments of the participants and from comparing notes with Ivan 

-sBoh. I have a very special debt towards Rega Wood who has read an earlier version of 
this paper and generously provided numerous and detailed suggestions, helping me make 
the final version clearer than it otherwise would have been. I am also grateful to Claude 
Panaccio for very helpful comments. 

2 Thanks to S. Brown, the editor of Burley’s Tractatus de suppositionibus (see Brown 1972) 
and to the authors of the introduction to Ockham’s Summa logicae (see Gal & Brown 1974), 
we know that Ockham practically copied from Burley’s Tractatus de suppositionibus the chapter 
which, in the Summa logicae, deals with the supposition of relative pronouns and that he 
was heavily indebted to him for the chapters dealing with obligations and with insolubles. 

3 W. Courtenay, in Courtenay 1987, sees in the structure of Burley’s De puritate artis log¬ 
icae an influence of Ockham’s Summa logicae. R. Wood, in Wood 1984, has pointed out 
that Burley, when expanding his pre- 1316 commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, which he 
did after Ockham had written his own commentary of that text in 1324, often relied on 
Ockham’s commentary more than on his own earlier one. On the relationship between 
Burley and Ockham, on how they shared some basic views in spite of obvious disagree¬ 
ments, L. Baudry is still well worth reading (Baudry 1934). 

4 When referring to works by Burley, I shall be using the Venice 1497 edition (reprint 
by Minerva 1967) of his Super artem veterem Porphym et Aristotelis, which includes an Expositio 
in librum universalium, an Expositio in librum praedicamentorum (referred to here as his “last com¬ 
mentary on the Categories'), an Expositio in librum sex principiorum and an Expositio in librum 
Perihermeneias ; the editions by S. Brown of his Questions on the Perihermeneias (Brown 1974), 
of his so-called Middle commentary on the Perihermenias (Brown 1973) and of his Tractatus de 
suppositionibus (Brown 1972). When referring to works by Ockham, I shall be using the 
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The doctrines I propose we compare need to be circumscribed more 
precisely, however. With respect to Ockham, the first thing to note is 
that he did not, throughout his academic career, short in duration as it 
was, always subscribe to the same conception of mental sentences. The 
one he first subscribed to is expounded in his Commentary on the Sentences 5 
and in a Disputed question on the activity of the intellect, both probably 
written during the years 1317-1319, excepting from the first book of his 
Commentary on the Sentences the insertions introduced by the author in the 
course of later revisions. The other, which he favored a few years later, 
is set forth chiefly in his Summa logicae, in his Quodlibets and in his Questions 
on Aristotle’s Physics . 6 Now the doctrine of mental sentences which I intend 
to compare with that of Burley is exclusively the one the early Ockham 
subscribed to. 

By contrast with Ockham, Burley never did renounce his original con¬ 
ception of mental sentences, the one he was already defending in 1301, 
in his Questions on the Perihermeneias, and which he still was defending some 
twenty years later, in his so-called Middle commentary on the Perihermeneias. 
However, in addition to the mental sentences he originally recognized, 
he eventually admitted the existence of mental sentences of another kind, 7 
and when he did so, as he did in his last Commentary on the Categories, dated 
1337, instead of speaking of two sorts of mental sentences, he referred 
to the sentences he had earlier called “mental” (“in mente”), as being “in 
re.” When speaking of “mental sentences” according to Burley, I shall 
mean exclusively those he first referred to as being “in mente,” and later 
as being “in re.” e 


critical edition of his non-political writings due to the Franciscan Institute, which com¬ 
prises an “Opera Theologica” series (abbreviated here “OTh”) and an “Opera Philosophica” 
series (abbreviated here “OPh”). The edition was published in St. Bonaventure, N.Y., over 
the years 1967-1988. 

5 The first book of Ockham’s Commentary on the Sentences has come down to us only in 
the form of an ordinatio, and is, accordingly, referred to as Ockham’s Ordinatio. The three 
following books exist only in the form of a reportatio and are, accordingly, referred to as 
Ockham’s Reportatio. 

6 Although these two conceptions of mental sentences each presuppose a different theory 
of concepts, this is not the only feature by which they differ, as shown in Karger 1994. 

7 Namely mental sentences composed of mental qualities. See below section 1.1. 

8 It should be mentioned that Burley did not consistently use the expression “propositio 
in re" to denote the sentences he had originally called “in mente." He sometimes used it to 
denote entities of a wholly different sort, which are not sentences in the ordinary sense, 
but rather actual states of affairs which happen to be apprehended by the intellect. He 
does so in the Middle commentary on the Perihermeneias, where he opposes the sentences he 
had originally referred to as being “in mente,” of which he now says that they exist “sub¬ 
jectively” in the mind, with entities which, as he says, exist “only objectively,” in the mind. 
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By “sentence,” as the medievals often did when speaking of a “propo¬ 
sition I shall mean categorical sentences, sentences which contain two 
main terms united by a copula, one term being called “subject,” the other 
“predicate.” Both Burley and Ockham admitted mental (categorical) sen¬ 
tences of varying degrees of complexity. The simpler ones contain sim¬ 
ple terms as subject and as predicate, whereas the more complex ones 
contain at least one complex term. Ockham further admitted two kinds 
of mental terms, some semantically simple, called “absolute,” others seman¬ 
tically complex, called “connotative.” Let us agree to call “elementary 
mental sentences,” the mental sentences which, on both theories, are com¬ 
posed of simple terms and those which, on Ockham’s theory, are com¬ 
posed of semantically simple terms. On both theories, elementary mental 
sentences in this sense are those which are attended to first. 9 And those 
are the only ones I shall attend to here. Thus, when referring, either on 
Burley’s or on Ockham’s theory, to “mental sentences,” I shall mean the 
elementary ones. 

This paper falls into two parts. In the first, Burley’s theory of mental 
sentences will be reconstructed, chiefly on the basis of texts contained in 
the three works already mentioned. An account of Ockham’s early the¬ 
ory of mental sentences will then be presented by comparing it with that 
of Burley. In so proceeding, my intention is not to show that Ockham 
was on some point of doctrine indebted to Burley—though he may well 
have been—, since I shall be reconstructing Burley’s doctrine partly on 
the basis of a text written late enough for its author to have possibly 
drawn on Ockham. My purpose is rather to bring to light the fact that, 
in spite of some important differences, the theories of mental sentences 
which Burley and the early Ockham subscribed to have essential features 
in common. 


1. Mental sentences according to Burley 

The three works by Burley which I shall be mostly drawing from each 
belong to a different period of his career. The first, the Questions on the 


These turn out being entities corresponding to true sentences, as such mind-independent, 
but which, because they happen to be apprehended by the mind, are said to exist objec¬ 
tively in it. These are the entities which, in that text, he calls “propositiones in re” (id. cit., 
§§1.24-1.27, p. 60-2). Both J. Biard, in Biard 1989 (p. 151-9), and A. Conti, in Conti 1990 
(p. 125-36), seem to have missed the fact that the expression “propositio in re” is not used 
in that sense in the prooemium of his last commentary on the Categories, where it is used to 
denote what he had earlier called a “propositio in mente.” 

9 In the Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 8 (OTh II, p. 271-89), Ockham clearly propounds his first 
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Perihermeneias (hereafter “QPH”), belongs to his early career, the second, 
the so-called Middle commentary on the Perihermeneias (hereafter “MPH”), to 
what might be called his middle career, and the third, his last Commentary 
on the Categories (hereafter “Cat”), to his later years. 10 

In till three works, Burley distinguished between several kinds of sen¬ 
tences, ordered by the relation of signification. This means that there are 
sentences which signify other sentences until sentences are reached which 
do not themselves signify any further sentences. The sentences I am here 
calling “mental” are the “ultimate” sentences, those which can be signified 
by others, but which do not themselves signify any. As already mentioned, 
Burley himself referred to them in two different ways: in QPH and in 
MPH, he called them “in mente” whereas in Cat, he called them “in re.” 

Before we embark on an attempt to reconstruct Burley’s theory of men¬ 
tal sentences, let us quickly examine this theory of ordered sentences, 
which it presupposes. 

1.1 Mon-ultimate and ultimate sentences 

The first thing to note is that Burley did not, in the three works we 
are considering, admit the same number of kinds of sentences. 11 In the 
first two he admitted, besides the ultimate sentences, only two kinds of 
sentences, namely those in writing and those in speech. 12 In Cat, how¬ 
ever, he additionally admitted a third sort of non-ultimate sentence, namely 
sentences “in conceptu .” 13 

According to the theory contained in Cat, a sentence in writing signifies 
a sentence in speech, a sentence in speech, a sentence “in conceptu,” and 
a sentence “in conceptu ,” an ultimate sentence. A sentence in writing is a 
sentence the terms of which are written words, a sentence in speech is 
one the terms of which are spoken words, a sentence “in conceptu” is one 
the terms of which are concepts, identified with mental qualities. 14 Now 
a written term signifies a spoken one, a spoken one a concept, and a 


theory of concepts, a theory presupposed by his first theory of mental sentences, with an 
eye on absolute concepts only, introducing connotative concepts as in an afterthought. 

10 The edidons used for each of these works are indicated in footnote 4. 

11 Burley apparently uses interchangeably the expressions “proposition “munciatio” and 
somedmes “orado" to speak of sentences. I am translating all these terms by “sentence.” 

12 See QPH, §3.55, p. 248 and MPH, §1.02 p. 45. 

13 See Cat, prooemium, sign. C3 vb-C4 ra. 

14 In a treatise which belongs, as does Cat, to his last commentary of the ars vetus, 
Burley identified concepts with mental acts by which something is conceived (“possum 
enim de homine habere unum conceptum quo concipio humanam naturam,” Expositio in 
librum unwersalium, prooemium, sign. A2 rb) and later, in the same text, with mental qualities 
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concept a thing. Consequently ultimate sentences are sentences composed 
of things. They will accordingly be called “in re.” 15 

The theory contained in the two earlier texts is the same except that 
sentences “in conceptu” are lacking and that the ultimate sentences, con¬ 
ceived of, as before, as composed of things, are called “propositiones in 
mente.”' 6 It is, however, important to note that, in both earlier texts, all 
sentences, even those “in writing” or “in speech,” are, in a loose sense, 
said to be “in mente.” They are “in the mind” insofar as, according to a 
view held by Burley in all three works, all sentences without exception 
are mind-made entities, the mind being responsible for composing one 
entity with another, affirmatively or negatively, forming a sentence of 
which those entities are the subject and the predicate. 17 As the author 
writes in MQH, “every part of a sentence in writing or in speech is a 
part of a sentence in the mind.” 18 When he proposes to call ultimate sen¬ 
tences “propositiones in mente” he is, then, taking the phrase not in this 
loose sense, in which it applies to all sentences, but in a strict sense. 

Since the “ultimate” sentences are those we are calling “mental sen¬ 
tences,” we can, then, say that, on Burley’s doctrine, mental sentences 
are composed, not of words, nor of concepts, but of “things.” But what 
are the entities he is calling “things,” opposing them to words and con¬ 
cepts? To answer this question, we need to make an excursus into Bur- 
leian ontology. 

1.2 An excursus into Burleian ontology 

It would be wrong to assume that, by excluding words and concepts 
from being “things,” Burley is excluding things of certain kinds. The fact 


(“... habent conceptum in anima qui est verum ens in anima quia est qualitas animae” 
ibid., sign. B1 rb). 

15 .. cum propositio sit triplex, quaedam in prolatione, quaedam in conceptu et 
quaedam significata per propositionem in conceptu quae potest dici propositio in re” (Cat, 
prooemium, sign. C4 rb). Here Burley fails to mention the sentences “in writing,” which he 
had, however, mentioned earlier, saying: “propositio in scripto significat propositionem in 
voce, propositio in voce significat propositionem in conceptu” (ibid., sign. C3 vb). 

16 “Illud quod significetur per propositionem prolatam sive significetur mediate sive 
immediate, dummodo sit tale quod non significat aliquid aliud ulterius illud, voco propo¬ 
sitionem in mente” (QPH, §3.553, p. 250). 

17 .. propositio non est aliud quam compositio aliquorum per intellectum ad invicem 
ut propositio affirmativa aut divisio aliquorum ab invicem ut propositio negativa.” (Cat, 
prooemium, C3 vb). Though, as far as I know, Burley does not draw the consequence, it 
follows that there is no sentence (propositio) in a closed book. 

18 “... quaelibet pars orationis in scripto vel in prolatione est pars orationis in mente” 
(MPH, §1.03, p. 45). 
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is that neither words nor concepts can be defined as a particular kind of 
thing, though they can be defined as particular kinds of things (vocal 
sounds, inscriptions, mental qualities) used as signs (of other things). It fol¬ 
lows that, by excluding words and concepts from being “things,” Burley 
is excluding merely a certain use of things, namely their use as signs (of 
other things). It further follows that, when he claims that “things,” and 
not words or concepts, are the terms of mental sentences (in our sense), 
he is not restricting the scope of the word “thing” as far as the entities 
denoted are concerned, and therefore, appearances to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, he is taking the word in its widest possible sense. 

But what are the entities which, for Burley, count as “things,” in the 
widest possible sense of the word? Those entities, of course, which are 
included in his ontology. Now it is a well-known fact of Burley’s ontol¬ 
ogy that it includes not only individuals, but entities common to indi¬ 
viduals, in which the individuals participate, 19 which may, accordingly, be 
called “common natures.” 20 When Burley talks of a “thing” in the widest 
possible sense, he may, then, be talking either of an individual or of a 
common nature. 

Common natures are non-individuals. This means that individuals and 
common natures differ by the type of identity characteristic of them. Indi¬ 
viduals are characterized by what may be called “numerical” identity and 
by being “numerically” distinct from one another. Common natures, by 
contrast, are devoid of that type of identity and are characterized instead 
by what might, with due caution, be called “specific” or “generic” iden¬ 
tity and distinctness. 21 Nevertheless, individuals and common natures are, 


19 Because individuals participate in a common nature, one can conceive of common 
nature in its relation to those individuals, as Burley acknowledges when he writes: “con- 
cipio naturam humanam in ordine ad ilia quae participant eandem naturam” ( Expositio in 
librum universalium, prooemium, sign. A2 rb). 

20 Burley apparendy does not admit higher order universals distinct from the first order 
ones. His position with respect to higher order universals is apparendy similar to that of 
Henry of Harclay with respect to first order ones. Harclay’s view was that first order uni¬ 
versals are individuals conceived in a certain way (see in his Quaestio de Universali, edited 
by G. Gal in Gal 1971, §79, p. 216). Similarly, Burley seems to identify second order uni¬ 
versals with first order ones considered in a certain way. For example, according to a text, 
partially quoted in the preceeding footnote, of his Expositio in librum universalium, human 
nature considered as that in which individuals such as Socrates and Plato participate is 
the same thing as human nature considered in itself, but whereas the latter is a thing “of 
first intention” the former is a thing “of second intention” and is as such signified by a 
second order term such as “species” or “universal.” He concludes, saying: “Ex his patet 
eandem rem esse primae intentionis et secundae intentionis,” ibid., sign. A2 va). 

21 When speaking of “specific” or of “generic” identity, one must be careful of a pos¬ 
sible misunderstanding. What is meant could be the type of identity characteristic of species 
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in some very general sense of identity and distinctness, each of them self¬ 
identical and distinct from all others. 22 Otherwise, they could not all be 
called “things.” 

From the logical point of view, common natures are Porphyrian uni- 
versals, since they are truly predicable of many other entities, being truly 
predicable at least of each of the individuals they are common to. 23 

An individual exists either in the mind or extra-mentally. A common 
nature exists either mentally, or extra-mentally or both, depending on 
whether the individuals which participate in it all exist mentally or all 
exist extra-mentally or some mentally, some extra-mentally. 24 Individuals 
and common natures we are most likely to be interested in and thus to 
form sentences with are, however, those which exist extra-mentally. 

Reverting to Burley’s claim that the terms of mental sentences (in our 
sense) are “things,” and not words nor concepts, we must, then, inter¬ 
pret him as saying that the terms of mental sentences are individuals or 


or of genera. But something quite different could also be meant, namely those relations 
which hold between distinct individuals of the same species or of the same genus by virtue 
of their being of the same species or of the same genus. These relations are not identity 
relations at all. The difference is one which Burley seems to be driving at in QPH, §1.84, 
(p. 214), and is one of which Ockham is perfectly aware, who admitted specific and generic 
identity in the latter sense, but not in the former (see Ordinatio, d. 2, q. 6; OTh II, 
p. 202, lin. 18-p. 203, lin. 16). Here “specific” and “generic” identity are, of course, taken 
in the former sense. See the following footnote. 

22 Identity as applicable to all entities, individuals and common natures, is called by 
Burley “numerical” identity “in the common or wide sense.” Identity as applicable only 
to individuals is called “numerical” identity “in the strict sense.” Identity as applicable only 
to common natures is of two kinds, one called “specific” identity, the other “generic” iden¬ 
tity. Amongst the many texts where Burley expresses this view, I quote from the prooemium 
of his Expositio in librum universalium: “idem numero sic dictum (sc. communiter E.K) est 
superius ad idem numero stride acceptum et ad unum specie et ad unum genere et est 
commune cuilibet ente” (sign. A5 ra). Note that the property that a thing has of being 
self-identical and distinct from all others (all others generally or all others of the same 
type) is often referred to as the “unity” of the thing. For every type of identity, there will, 
then, be a corresponding type of “unity.” This explains that, in the text just quoted, Burley 
speaks interchangeably of the “identity” of a thing and of its “unity.” 

23 “... quodlibet enim universale praedicatur, vel est aptum natum praedicari de pluri- 
bus” ( Expositio in librum universalium, tr. 2, c. 1, sign. B6 vb). Though the several things of 
which a common nature is predicable may include other, less general, common natures, 
they always include the individuals which participate in it. Note that, since a predication 
involves the formation of a sentence, the very notion that a common nature is predicable 
of each of the individuals which participate in it presupposes that the intellect can form 
a sentence with an individual as its subject and a common nature as its predicate. 

24 . . aliquod universale habet esse in anima tantum et aliquod habet esse extra ani- 
mam et aliquod universale habet esse tarn in anima quam extra animam” ( Expositio in 
librum universalium, prooemium, sign. A4 rb). 
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common natures and that they are most likely to exist extra-mentally. 25 

But how can the mind achieve the feat of forming a sentence with 
things, individuals or common natures, possibly extra-mental ones, as 
terms? To this question, Burley has, I believe, provided two answers. The 
first may be regarded as belonging to a simplified doctrine, one which 
holds only for particularly simple mental sentences. The other holds for 
many more mental sentences, perhaps for all those we have called “ele¬ 
mentary.” Accordingly, I will distinguish what I shall call Burley’s “sim¬ 
plified theory of mental sentences” and his “amended theory.” Consider 
his simplified theory first. 

1.3 Burley’s simplified theory of mental sentences 

The question is: how can the mind form a sentence with things, pos¬ 
sibly extra-mental ones, as its terms? In the same way as it forms a sen¬ 
tence with words—or with concepts—as terms, Burley’s answer would be, 
reminding us that all sentences are formed by the mind. 26 If so, the mind 
must have a general recipe for forming a sentence with either words, or 
concepts, or things as terms. What is this recipe? A very simple one, 
Burley would tell us, consisting in apprehending two words, or two con¬ 
cepts, or two things, and asserting them to be identical, in which case 
the sentence is affirmative, or to be non-identical, in which case the sen¬ 
tence is negative. 

This is Burley’s avowed doctrine in all three works we are drawing 
from. Thus in QPH, taking “sentence in the mind” in the loose sense in 
which the phrase applies to all sentences, he writes: “a sentence in the 
mind is composed of things the intellect asserts to be the same or to be 
different,” adding that these things can be words or extra-mental things. 27 
In MPH, taking “sentence in the mind” in the same sense, he writes: “a 
sentence in the mind is composed of things which the intellect composes 
with each other or divides from each other, whether these things are 


25 “Secundo potest notari quod extra animam est aliqua res universalis et aliqua sin- 
gularis; patet hoc per divisionem rerum; secundo ex eodem potest notari quod enunciatio 
componitur ex rebus extra animam quae sunt universaiia et singularia” (Exposilio in librum 
perihermmeias, lib. I, tr. 2, c. 2, sign. L5 rb). 

26 See section 1.1 above. 

27 “Circa enunciationem in mente sciendum quod ista componitur ex rebus quas intel- 
lectus assent esse eadem et diversa. Si enim intellectus asserat voces esse easdem, talis 
enunciatio componitur ex vocibus. Et si asserat res extra animam esse easdem, talis enun¬ 
ciatio componitur ex rebus extra animam” (QPH, §3.553, p. 249). 
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words or things signified by words.” 28 In Cat, he refers to QPH, writing 
that: “I remember having said and recorded in writing that the intellect 
can make a sentence from any entities whatever, because the intellect can 
assert them to be the same or different,” again adding that these entities 
may be things, but also words, and even concepts. 29 He summarizes his 
position by saying: “the intellect can compose any apprehended simple 
entities with each other, asserting them to be the same or not to be the 
same,” where the apprehended simple entities can be words, concepts or 
things. 30 

If sentences are composed by the intellect in the same way, whether 
their terms are words (spoken or written), concepts, or things, there is 
nevertheless one important difference between sentences composed of 
things and sentences of the other three kinds. The difference pertains to 
the copula, the function of which is to link the predicate to the subject. 
All sentences, written, spoken, conceptual and mental (in our sense), have 
as a copula the very act of forming the sentence, an act which is said 
to be a “composition,” if the sentence is affirmative, and a “division,” if 
it is negative. 31 This act is an act of the intellect and, as we have just 
seen, it is an act of assertion, whereby the intellect asserts the terms 
(words, concepts or things) to be identical or to be non-identical. In writ¬ 
ten, spoken (and perhaps conceptual) sentences, however, this copula is 
not a part of the sentence itself. Written and spoken sentences have, of 
course, a copula as a component part, but it is another copula, which 
expresses the first, since it expresses the “composition” of the sentence 32 
(or its “division” if a sign of negation is added). This kind of copula may 


28 “... oratio in mente componitur ex rebus quas inteUectus componit ad invicem vel 
dividit ab invicem, sive illae res sint voces, sive sint res significatae per voces” (MPH, 
§1.02, p. 45). 

29 “... recolo me dixisse et in scriptis reliquisse quod inteUectus potest facere proposi- 
tionem ex quibuscumque quia inteUectus potest asserere ilia esse eadem vel diversa .. . Sed 
inteUectus potest ad invicem componere res... et voces ad invicem et conceptus” (Cat, 
prooemium, sign. C3 vb). 

30 “... inteUectus potest componere ad invicem omnia simplicia apprehensa per intel- 
lectum asserendo Ula esse eadem vel non esse eadem. Cum igitur inteUectus potest appre- 
hendere voces, conceptus et res, sequitur quod inteUectus potest componere propositionem 
tarn de rebus quam de vocibus quam de conceptibus” (Cat, prooemium, sign. C4 rb). 

31 “... in omni propositione est aUquod materiale et aUquod formale. Formale in propo- 
sitione est copula copulans praedicatum cum subjecto et iUa copula est in inteUectu quia 
est compositio vel divisio inteUectus. MateriaUa vero in propositione sunt subjectum et 
praedicatum,” (Cat, prooemium, sign. C4 rb). 

32 “. .. quando hoc verbum ‘est’ est tertium adjacens tunc est syncategorema et impor- 
tat solam compositionem” (MPH, §1.417, p. 75). 
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be called a “verbal copula” since it consists in a verb. By contrast, men¬ 
tal sentences (in our sense), i.e. sentences the terms of which are things, 
have no verbal copula. Their only copula is the very act of composition 
or division by which the sentence is formed. 

Since the only copula of a mental sentence (in our sense) is the act of 
composition or of division by which the sentence is formed, this act must 
be regarded as contained in the sentence as one of its parts. Otherwise, 
there would be no component part of the sentence identifiable as its cop¬ 
ula. It follows that, whereas written, spoken and conceptual sentences are 
composed of homogeneous entities, mental sentences (in our sense) are 
composed of heterogeneous ones. For, by virtue of having a verbal cop¬ 
ula, written and spoken sentences exist entirely outside the mind, 33 since 
all their component parts, subject, predicate and copula, are words which 
“have existence outside the mind.” 34 Conceptual sentences exist, of course, 
“entirely within the mind,” since all their component parts are mental 
entities. 35 Mental sentences (in our sense) are, however, composed of enti¬ 
ties of two kinds, since they contain extra-mental entities (at least most 
of the time) as their subject and predicate, and a mental entity as their 
copula. 36 As Burley says, such a sentence is “partly in the intellect, partly 
outside the intellect.” 37 

Reverting to our question: how can the mind form a sentence with 
things, possibly extra-mental ones, as its terms? The answer which Burley 
would give is that the mind achieves this by first apprehending two things 
and then asserting them to be the same or not to be the same. The ensu¬ 
ing sentence has those things as its terms and that act of assertion as its 
copula. Mental sentences can then be characterized as having things as 
their terms and a mental act as their copula, an act consisting in assert¬ 
ing the identity or non-identity of those things. 

A few consequences follow immediately. From the fact that the cop¬ 
ula of a mental sentence is always an act of assertion, it follows that every 
mental sentence carries assertive force. From the fact that the assertion 
may have an affirmative or a negative content, it follows that there are 


33 “... propositio in prolatione est totaliter extra animam” (Cat, prooemium, sign. C4 rb). 

34 “... componitur ex vocibus quae habent esse extra animam” ibid. 

35 “. . . propositio vero composita ex conceptibus est totaliter in intellectu” ibid. 

36 “Dico ergo quod nulla propositio [est] composita ex rebus <est> totaliter extra ani¬ 
mam, quia formale in tali propositione est in mente vel in intellectu, materialia autem 
sunt extra animam” ibid. This text immediately follows the one quoted in footnote 31. 

37 “Compositio composita ex rebus partim est in intellectu, et partim extra intellectum. 
Quantum ad suum formale est in intellectu, sed quantum ad materialia est totaliter extra 
intellectum” ibid. 
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two copulas, an affirmative and a negative one. From the nature of the 
asserted content, it follows that a mental sentence, via its copula, asserts 
either the identity or the non-identity of its terms, depending on whether 
the copula is affirmative or negative. 

Other consequences follow if we take into account the fact that the 
“things” which form the terms of a mental sentence are either individu¬ 
als or common natures. Firsdy, only an apprehended individual and an 
apprehended common nature can be a term of a mental sentence so that, 
in particular, the subject-term of a mental sentence will be either an 
apprehended individual or an apprehended common nature. Secondly, if 
the subject-term is an apprehended individual, the sentence will, of course, 
be singular, whereas if it is an apprehended common nature, it may, but, 
as we shall see, need not, be general. 38 When Ockham referred to “some” 
who “posit that, in addition to singular things, there are universal things, 
and that apprehended singular things are the subjects in singular sen¬ 
tences, and that apprehended universal things are the parts of universal 
sentences,” 39 he must have had Burley in mind. 

To summarize: all three of the works by Burley we are drawing from 
seem to contain the following doctrine: mental sentences (in our sense), 
singular and general, affirmative and negative, can be formed by the intel¬ 
lect. All that is required is that the intellect assert of two things it has 
apprehended, each of which is an individual or a common nature, that 
they are identical or that they are non-identical. That act of assertion 
will form the copula of the sentence, whereas those things will be its sub¬ 
ject and predicate. The sentence itself will thus assert, via its copula, 
either that its terms are identical or that they are non-identical. 

Burley was surely a good theorist. A moment of reflection suffices, how¬ 
ever, to reach the conviction that, if so, though this can be a rough 
approximation of his doctrine, it cannot be the whole of it. For, if it 
were, it would be defective on two counts. In the first place, it would 
not account for true affirmative mental sentences, nor for false negative 
ones. To be true, a sentence asserting identity cannot assert the identity 
of two things and, to be false, a sentence asserting non-identity cannot 
assert the non-identity of two things. In the second place, it would not 


38 By a “general” sentence, I mean a categorical sentence which is either universal or 
particular. 

39 “. . . ponunt aliqui quod praeter res singulares sunt res universales, et quod res singu- 
lares conceptae sunt subjecta in propositionibus singularibus et res universales conceptae 
sunt partes propositionum universalium” (Expositio in librum Perihermencias Aristotelis, lib. I, 
prooemium, OPh II, p. 362-3, lin. 10-3). 
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effectively account for general mental sentences, for even if the “things” 
asserted by a sentence to be identical (or non-identical) are common 
natures, it will not follow that the sentence is general. A sentence assert¬ 
ing that one given common nature is identical (or non-identical) with 
another is just as singular as a sentence asserting of one given individual 
that it is identical (or non-identical) with another. 

1.4 Burley’s amended theory of mental sentences 

We can say with confidence that the doctrine we have derived from 
the texts considered so far is but a rough approximation of Burley’s true 
doctrine if we find in other texts the means to amend it. I have found 
none where Burley corrects the impression that a mental sentence need 
be composed of two distinct things as its terms. We will see shortly, how¬ 
ever, (in section 2.1), the required amendment coming from an unex¬ 
pected quarter, namely from William Ockham. The amendment consists 
in allowing a mental sentence to be formed with a given thing both as 
its subject and as its predicate, the copula uniting the thing to itself, as 
it were. A sentence so formed will assert truly of that thing that it is self¬ 
identical, or falsely that it is distinct from itself. Though Burley appar¬ 
ently failed to mention it, this amendment is obvious enough for him to 
have been confident the alert reader would introduce it himself. 

1.4.1 Supposition and generality 

The task of amending the theory reconstructed so far so that general 
mental sentences can be adequately accounted for is not such an easy 
affair. Fortunately, we find in Burley the means by which to do so. The 
relevant text is to be found in Gat, where the author makes the follow¬ 
ing claim: “to the copula existing in the intellect, linking to one another 
the terms of a true (affirmative) sentence, there corresponds something in 
reality, namely either their identity or the identity of the things the terms 
supposit for; to the division or the negation of the copula in a negative 
true sentence there corresponds something in reality, namely the non¬ 
identity of the terms or of the things the terms supposit for.” 40 

Though this claim could hold of all sentences since, as we have seen, 


40 “Dicendum quod copulae existenti in intellectu copulanti extrema propositionis verae 
ad invicem corresponds aliquid in re, scilicet identitas extremorum vel identitas eorum 
pro quibus extrema supponunt; divisioni vero vel negationi copulae in propositione nega- 
tiva vera corresponds aliquid in re, scilicet diversitas extremorum vel illorum pro quibus 
extrema supponunt” (Cat, proomium, sign. C4 va). 
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all sentences, even written and spoken ones, have a copula “existing in 
the intellect,” which is the very act of forming the sentence, it is intended 
to hold more particularly of mental sentences (in our sense). For mental 
sentences (in our sense) are the sentences the truth-value of which depends 
directly on what exists in reality. When Burley specifies, as he does here, 
what must “correspond in reality” to the copula of a sentence for the 
sentence to be true, he is, therefore, talking primarily of mental sentences. 

Now, that which “corresponds in reality” to the copula of a true sen¬ 
tence is that which the sentence asserts via its copula and which is real¬ 
ized given that the sentence is true. It follows that, if we know what 
corresponds in reality to the copula of a true sentence, we know what is 
asserted, via its copula, by any sentence, a true one, or a false one. But 
Burley has told us what corresponds to the copula of a true mental sen¬ 
tence. He has, then, also told us what is asserted, via its copula, by any 
mental sentence. Specifically, we now know that any affirmative mental 
sentences asserts, via its copula, one of two things: either the identity of 
its terms, or the identity of things “supposited for” by its terms; we also 
know that any negative mental sentences asserts, via its copula, one of 
two things: either the non-identity of its terms, or the non-identity of 
things “supposited for” by its terms. 

We can, then, derive from this text an important correction of the 
doctrine reconstructed so far. We may now say that, according to Burley, 
not all mental sentences assert, via their copula, the identity (or non¬ 
identity) of their terms. That was an oversimplification. Rather some do 
assert that, but others assert the identity (or non-identity) of things “sup¬ 
posited for” by their terms. 

To appreciate the implications of this corrected doctrine, in which the 
key notion is clearly that of “supposition,” let us recall the relevant fea¬ 
tures of Burleian supposition theory which, as the author developed it in 
his logical treatises, applies to terms of spoken or written sentences. 

In his early Tractatus de suppositionibus, Burley refrains, perhaps wisely, 
from defining supposition. He tells us, however, that a term supposits for 
an entity in a sentence only if it forms the subject or the predicate of 
the sentence. 41 He then divides supposition. Supposition is divided first 
into “material” and “formal” supposition. 42 A term supposits materially if 


41 “... supposido est proprietas extremorum secundum quod unum extremum ordinatur 
ad aliud in propositione” (Tractatus de suppositionibus, ed. S. Brown, in Brown 1972, §2.01, 
p. 34). 

42 In fact, supposition is first divided into improper and proper supposition. For the 
purpose at hand, we may, however, disregard that first division and identify supposition 
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it supposits for itself, and hence for a written or spoken word. 43 It sup- 
posits formally if it supposits either for its significate or for its “ supposi- 
turn" or “supposita,” suppositing “simply” in the first case, “personally” in 
the second. 44 Now, if the term is a simple singular term, i.e. a proper 
name or a demonstrative pronoun, its “ suppositum ” coincides with the indi¬ 
vidual it signifies, so that, in this case, simple and personal supposition 
also coincide. 45 Where the term is a general term, however, its “ supposita ,” 
are entities distinct from the significate of the term, since the term signifies 
a common nature and has as its “ supposita ” the individuals which partic¬ 
ipate in it, individuals which are also called, and even more properly so, 
the “ supposita ” of the common nature itself. In this case, “simple” and 
“personal” supposition are distinct. 

Returning to our text, what Burley is doing there may appear quite 
remarkable: he is assuming that supposition can be extended from terms 
of spoken or written sentences to terms of mental sentences, and hence 
to things. In fact, it is not difficult to see how this should be done. In 
the case where the term considered is an individual, that individual nec¬ 
essarily supposits for itself. In the case where the term considered is a 
common nature, that entity may supposit in two ways, namely either for 
itself, or for the individuals which are its “ supposita .” 46 Not only is it 
unproblematic to extend the property of supposition from terms of writ¬ 
ten or spoken sentences to terms of mental sentences, the theory one 
obtains is simpler than the original. The reason why it is simpler is clear: 


with proper supposition. Proper supposition is divided into “material” and “formal” sup¬ 
position. “Suppositio propria dividitur: quaedam est formalis et quaedam est materialis” 
{ibid., §2.2, p. 35). 

43 “Suppositio materialis est quando terminus supponit pro voce” {ibid., §2.2, p. 35). 

44 “Suppositio formalis est quando terminus supponit pro significato suo vel pro sup- 
posito, et dividitur suppositio formalis quia quaedam est simplex et quaedam personalis” 
(ibid., §2.3, p. 35). The subsequent text indicates clearly that formal supposition is simple 
when the term supposits for what it signifies, and “personal” when it supposits for a “sup¬ 
positum." 

45 “In termino discreto simplici non differunt suppositio simplex et suppositio perso¬ 
nalis” (ibid., §2.4, p. 37). 

44 Discussing the way in which a “passio,” such as being capable of laughter, is truly 
predicable of the species it is “proper” to, namely being a human, Burley writes: “propria 
passio non inest alicui speciei pro ipsa specie precise sed pro individuis,” which he imme¬ 
diately reformulates as: “propria passio primo inest specie cuius est propria passio et inest 
ei primo ut supponit pro individuis” ( Expositio in librum unioersalum, tract. 2, c. 1, sign. 
Cl ra). This amounts to saying that, in some cases, a common nature (a passio for instance) 
can be truly predicated of another common nature (the species of which it is a proper 
passio ) if the latter is taken as suppositing for the individuals it is common to, but not if 
it is taken as suppositing for itself. 
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whereas the terms of written or spoken sentences have significates, the 
terms of mental sentences are their own significates. Consequently, for 
terms of written or spoken sentences, there is a difference between a term 
suppositing for itself and suppositing for its significate; there is none for 
terms of mental sentences. 

We can now explicate more fully what Burley is saying, or rather 
implying, in the text just quoted. He is implying that some mental sen¬ 
tences, the terms of which are things, assert, via their copula, that their 
terms are identical (if the copula is unnegated) or that they are not iden¬ 
tical (if the copula is negated). This will be the case whenever the terms 
supposit for themselves, and thus either when the things are individuals, 
since the terms then necessarily supposit for themselves, or when they are 
common natures taken as suppositing for themselves. But, he is also imply¬ 
ing that other mental sentences assert, via their copula, that the things 
for which their terms supposit are identical (if the copula is unnegated), 
or that they are not identical (if the copula is negated), where the things 
supposited for are distinct from the terms themselves. Now, this will be 
the case only if at least one of the terms is a common nature, supposit¬ 
ing for the individuals which are its “supposita.” 

Where the first alternative applies, i.e. where the terms are things, indi¬ 
viduals or common natures, suppositing for themselves, the sentence must 
be a singular one. The sentence must also be a singular one if its sub¬ 
ject term is a thing taken as suppositing for itself, however its predicate 
term is taken. 47 But where the mental sentence has as its subject term a 
common nature suppositing for its “ supposita ,” it will be a general sentence. 

1.4.2 With whom did the idea originate: Ockham or Burley? 

The extension of the property of supposition, a property originally 
assigned to terms of spoken or written sentences, to terms of mental sen¬ 
tences has clearly been instrumental in allowing for an adequate account 
of general mental sentences. The idea of thus extending supposition the¬ 
ory is one with which Ockham has been credited. 48 We can see now that 
this is a turn which Burley, too, had taken. It must be recognized, how¬ 
ever, that the text of Cat, in which supposition is expressly assigned to 


47 In his Tractatus de suppositionibus, Burley recognized that, where the subject-term of a 
spoken or written sentence is a general term suppositing for itself, the sentence is a singu¬ 
lar one (ed. cit., §4.13, p. 57). But a common nature used as a term in a mental sentence 
can only be regarded as a general term. It follows that, where the subject-term of a men¬ 
tal sentence is a common nature suppositing for itself, the sentence is a singular one. 

48 In particular by C. Panaccio. See Panaccio 1991 and Panaccio 1992, p. 137. 
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terms of mental sentences, postdates by many years all of Ockham’s rel¬ 
evant writings. It cannot, therefore, be ruled out that Burley borrowed 
the idea of this extension of supposition theory from Ockham. 

Some indication can, however, be found in QPH that this was prob¬ 
ably not the case and that Burley may well have conceived of the idea 
of extending the property of supposition to terms of mental sentences 
already when he was composing this work, and, therefore, long before 
Ockham had started composing any of his own. The relevant text is one 
which explains how a mental sentence—a sentence the terms of which 
are things—can be a universal sentence. In S. Brown’s edition, the word 
“distinguitur” has been mistakenly substituted (if not by the editor, by a 
copyist) for “distributor.” Once corrected, the text can be seen to suggest 
that, for a mental sentence to be universal, it is required that the thing 
(a common nature) which forms its subject-term be “distributed.” This 
suggestion extends to mental sentences a logical doctrine originally applied 
to spoken or written sentences, according to which a necessary and 
sufficient condition for a sentence to be universal is that its subject-term 
be distributed. But can a real thing be “distributed,” as can a spoken or 
written term? It can, Burley believes. By definition, to be distributed is 
for a term of a sentence to be “divided” into several supposita in such a 
way that it— i.e. the truth of the sentence—is “saved” in each; now that 
is surely a property which common natures can have, when used as terms, 
no less than spoken or written general terms. 49 

This is a very remarkable text, revealing that, already in his early 
career, Burley was fully prepared to extend the property of distribution, 
originally assigned to terms of spoken or written sentences, to the terms 
of mental sentences. Distribution and supposition are properties of the 
same type, however, namely logical properties which terms have in sen¬ 
tences. It would be surprising, then, if Burley had not been just as pre¬ 
pared to extend the property of supposition to terms of mental sentences. 


49 Substituting “distribuitur” for “distinguitur” and “distribui” for “distingui,” the text 
reads as follows: “Tu quaeres: si enunciatio sic habet esse in mente, talis enunciatio est 
alicuius quantitatis, ita quod aliqua est universalis; igitur pars illius enunciationis distribuitur 
et ita vera res extra animam distribuitur; dicendum est: concedo quod propositio universalis 
habet esse in mente... et concedo quod vera res extra animam distribuitur, quia distribui 
non est aliud quam in supposita dividi ita quod salvetur in diversis suppositis” (QPH, 
§3.643, p. 254). Note that Burley defines distribution here in a way which recalls the defi¬ 
nition which Lambert of Auxerre had given, according to whom: “distributio est unius in 
divisa divisio” ( Logica , VIII, ed. F. Alessio in Alessio 1971, p. 229). 
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1.4.3 Quality and quantity of mental sentences 

However that may be, there is another respect in which the text from 
Cat, quoted at the beginning of section 1.4.1, seems to contain a doc¬ 
trine somewhat different from the one which we derived from the texts 
considered earlier. This difference pertains to the way negation is to be 
thought of in a mental sentence. The texts first examined suggested, it 
will be recalled, that there are two mental copulas, one by which an 
affirmative mental sentence is formed, the other by which a negative one 
is, both copulas being mental acts. In the present text, Burley seems to 
have another doctrine in mind, for he now describes the negative men¬ 
tal copula as “the negation of the copula.” This suggests that there might 
be just one mental copula, always an act by which a prima fade affirmative 
mental sentence is formed, and that the sentence is then made negative 
by a further act of negating. 

It is unlikely that this should be Burley’s considered doctrine however. 
Throughout his career, he regarded every act of forming a mental sen¬ 
tence as being an act of assertion. Consequendy, no unasserted act of 
forming a mental sentence could be allowed for. Where the sentence is 
negative, it is, therefore, the content asserted which is negative. Similarly, 
where it is affirmative. I conclude that, on this point, Burley’s considered 
doctrine does not differ from the one we first reconstructed, and that it 
admits of two mental copulas, one carrying an affirmative content, the 
other a negative one, both acts by which a sentence is formed, 50 both 
acts of assertion. 

If this reconstruction of Burley’s doctrine of mental sentence is correct, 
there is an important difference between Burleian mental sentences and 
their spoken or written counterparts. Whereas affirmative Burleian men¬ 
tal sentences and their contradictory negatives contain different copulas, 
affirmative spoken and written sentences and their contradictory nega¬ 
tives contain the same copula, but differ in that the negative ones con¬ 
tain in addition a sign of negation. 51 

Being affirmative or negative constitutes what is known as the “quality” 


50 The act of forming an affirmative mental sentence, called a “composition,” is prior, 
however, to that of forming a negative mental sentence, called a “division.” “... nunc 
divisio est posterior compositione, quia non est divisio nisi aliquorum prius compositorum” 
(MPH, §1.62, p. 79 and Expositio in librum Perihermeneias, lib. I, tr. 2, c. 1, sign. L2 vb). I 
take Burley to be suggesting that an act of “division” conveys the notion of a prior act 
of “composition” which, however, need not have effectively taken place. 

51 “. . . a parte vocis. . . affirmatio est simplicior negatione, quoniam negatio super 
affirmationem addit particulam negativam.” ibid. 
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of a categorical sentence, whether it is a singular or a general sentence. 
As to the “quantity” of a general categorical sentence, it consists in its 
being particular or universal. If the quality of a Burleian mental sentence 
depends on its copula, what does its quantity, if it is a general sentence, 
depend on? 

In order to answer this question, let us look again at the text from 
QPH which contained an account of universal mental sentences. 52 In that 
text, it will be recalled, Burley recognizes that, for a mental sentence to 
be universal, its subject-term must be distributed, as is the case for a spo¬ 
ken or written sentence. He does not, however, tell us what the feature 
of a universal mental sentence is which determines its subject-term to be 
distributed. I have found no other text where Burley fills that gap in his 
account of universal mental sentences. If we want to do so, we must, 
therefore, resort to conjecture. 

A plausible conjecture is that the feature of a mental sentence which 
determines the subject-term of the sentence to be distributed is the cop¬ 
ula. More precisely, given that the copula of a general mental sentence 
is the mental act by which an identity (or a non-identity) is asserted 
between individuals supposited for by its terms, it seems plausible to 
assume the following: if each of the individuals supposited for by the 
subject-term is involved in the identity (or non-identity) asserted by the 
copula, that term is distributed, and it is not distributed otherwise. 

If this conjecture is correct, we would have to recognize that not only 
the quality, but also the quantity of mental sentences, as conceived of by 
Burley, depends on the force of the copula. We could, then, tentatively, 
attribute to him the following doctrine. There exists an array of mental 
copulas, some affirmative, some negative, each of them a mental act by 
which a sentence is formed. Amongst the affirmative copulas (to consider 
only those), one would consist in asserting the identity of one term with 
the other (whether the terms are distinct things or one and the same thing), 
and would result in the formation of a singular affirmative sentence. 
Another would consist in asserting the identity of an individual suppo¬ 
sited for by one term with an individual supposited for by the other term, 
and would result in the formation of a universal affirmative sentence. 

If something of the sort is Burley’s doctrine, not only would there 
would be no mental counterpart to a spoken or written signs of nega¬ 
tion, there would be none to spoken or written signs of quantification. 
There would be, instead, a variety of mental copulas, each of them 


Quoted in footnote 49. 
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accounting for both the quality and the quantity of the sentences they 
serve to form. 

Some of Burley’s explicit teachings make it appear quite likely that this 
was, indeed, his doctrine, not only of the quality, but also of the quan¬ 
tity of mental sentences. Burley regarded categorical sentences, mental 
ones in particular, as containing one “formal” component, namely their 
copula, and two “material” components, namely their terms. 53 The qual¬ 
ity and the quantity of a sentence both belong to the form of the sen¬ 
tence, however. It should follow that, on Burley’s view, two sentences 
differ by their form if and only if they differ by their copula, and, in 
particular, that, if they differ by their quality or their quantity, they differ 
by their copula. But, as a matter of fact, this does not hold of spoken or 
written sentences. It should, then, hold of mental ones, as of sentences 
true to form. 54 

To summarize: Burley admitted mental sentences the terms of which 
are things, individuals or common natures, things which, in most cases, 
are extra-mental. The copula of a Burleian mental sentence, however, is 
never an extra-mental thing, but always a mental act, namely the very 
act of forming the sentence, which is itself an act of asserting an iden¬ 
tity (or a non-identity). Furthermore a mental sentence is general only if 
its subject-term is a common nature and the asserted identity (or non¬ 
identity) pertains to the individuals “supposited for” by each of its terms. 
Finally, it is probable that Burley admitted no mental syncategorematics 
other than mental copulas. 


2. Mental sentences according to the early Ockham 

As indicated in the introduction to this paper, the theory of men¬ 
tal sentences the early Ockham subscribed to is contained in the first 


53 See the text quoted in footnote 31. 

54 Also relevant, in this connection, is Burley’s teaching on what makes a sentence 
modal. According to him, a spoken or written sentence is properly modal only if it con¬ 
tains a modal adverb which “determines the verb by reason of (determining) the compo¬ 
sition” [determinant verbum ratione compositionis] (Expositio in libnim Ptrihermeneias, lib. II, 
tr. 2, c. 1, N5 va). But if a spoken or written sentence is modal by virtue of a modal 
adverb which, by modifying the verb, modifies the composition itself, it follows that, if the 
sentence is mental, it is by virtue of a special act of composition (or of division) that it is 
modal. If so, it further follows that there are modal mental copulas in addition to the 
assertoric ones and that a mental sentence is assertoric or modal depending on its cop¬ 
ula. But if the modality of a mental sentence depends on its copula as does its quality, 
surely its quantity does so too. 
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redaction of his Ordinatio, in his Reportatio 55 and in a Disputed question on 
the activity of the intellect, which are amongst his very first works. In 
later works, as well as in later additions to the Ordinatio, when he deals 
with mental sentences, he either presents his early theory as one amongst 
several equally probable ones, or he ignores it entirely and presents a 
wholly different theory instead. The theory of mental sentences which 
can be meaningfully compared with that of Burley is his early theory, 
however. It is, then, to that theory that I now turn. 

As Burley before him, Ockham, too, considered there to be sentences 
of various kinds, though never more than three, namely written, spoken 
and mental. He also admitted, as Burley had, that these sentences form 
an ordering, though he called the relation whereby they are ordered “sub¬ 
ordination,” 56 not “signification.” Nevertheless, the resulting ordering is 
the same as it is according to Burley, since written sentences are subor¬ 
dinated to spoken ones and spoken ones to sentences to which no fur¬ 
ther sentences are subordinated, which are then the “ultimate” sentences 
of the ordering. As Burley sometimes, Ockham always refers to those ulti¬ 
mate sentences as to sentences existing “in the mind.” 57 They, of course, 
are the sentences we shall be calling “mental sentences,” though Ockham 
himself called them “propositiones mentales ” only in later works. 58 

Ockham (the early Ockham) has not provided a general characteriza¬ 
tion of mental sentences. We must, then, extract one from the relevant 
texts by looking at what he has to say about mental sentences in different 
places. What he does claim in several places suffices to show that, accord¬ 
ing to him, some mental sentences are composed of things, as they all 
are according to Burley. Indeed, the claim he makes in one place is strik¬ 
ingly similar, in its very wording, to those made by Burley in the texts 
quoted in section 1.3. 

2.1 Things as terms of mental sentences 

Thus, in the prologue of the Ordinatio, we read: “whatever the intel¬ 
lect can apprehend by a simple intellection, it can compose with another 


55 See footnote 5. 

56 This is not quite accurate since, on Ockham’s view, subordination is a relation only 
between terms, not between sentences. He nevertheless implicitly admitted a correspond¬ 
ing relation between sentences, though he provided no name for it. 

57 “Propositio ... habet triplex esse, scilicet in mente, in voce et in scripto, hoc est dictu: 
aliqua propositio est tantum concepta et intellecta, aliqua est prolata, et aliqua est scripta” 
{Ordinatio [abbreviated hereafter as “Ord.”], d. 2, q. 4; OTh II, p. 134, lin. 10-3). 

58 As in Quodlibeta Septan (abbreviated hereafter as “Quod.”), Ill, q. 12 (OTh IX, 
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thing or with itself, saying ‘this is that.’” 59 In this text, the claim made 
is applied to an intellect which, by divine favor, is supposed to be appre¬ 
hending God and the divine persons direcdy, and who would then be 
capable of “composing,” as it were, God and the Son, saying mentally 
that the one is the other. However, the claim could be applied, of course, 
to an intellect which is apprehending things of a more mundane sort. 

Just as Burley had done, Ockham is admitting that the intellect can 
form a sentence with apprehended things, possibly extra-mental ones, as 
terms, and, moreover, that the intellect achieves this by saying one thing 
to be the other. True, he does not, as Burley had done, mention, in this 
text, the possibility that a negative mental sentence be formed, but he 
does so elsewhere. 60 And, even in this text, he might well have written 
himself the words by which Adam Wodeham paraphrases him, so that 
the text would have read as follows: “whatever the intellect can appre¬ 
hend by a simple intellection, the intellect can compose or divide with 
another or with itself, saying, ‘this is that’ or ‘this is not that.’” 61 Moreover, 
while presenting a doctrine quite similar to that of Burley, Ockham even 
improves in one respect on the latter, since he explicitly allows for the 
possibility which, as we noted in section 1.4, Burley had omitted to men¬ 
tion, namely that a mental sentence be sometimes formed by composing 
“a thing with itself.” 

One difference between this doctrine and the one Burley presents, 
however, is that the act of “saying” one thing to be identical or non¬ 
identical with itself or with another, the act by which the sentence is 
formed, was surely not regarded by Ockham as carrying assertive force. 
Ockham distinguished between the act of forming or apprehending a 


p. 246), where the question dealt with is: “utrum propositio mentalis componatur ex rebus 
vel ex conceptibus.” 

59 “.. . quidquid potest intellectus intelligere simplici notitia, potest componere cum alio 
vel cum se ipso, dicendo ‘hoc est hoc’” ( Ord. prol., q. 1; OTh I, p. 49, lin. 16-8). Compare 
this with Burley’s text quoted in footnote 30: “... intellectus potest componere ad invi- 
cem omnia simplicia apprehensa per intellectum asserendo ilia esse eadem vel non esse 
eadem.” 

60 Namely in book II of the Reportatio [abbreviated hereafter as “Rep.”], q. 12-13 
(OTh V, p. 280, lin. 21-p. 281, lin. 10), where he claims that someone who directly appre¬ 
hends a given whiteness and a given blackness can form a mental sentence with those 
things as terms, a sentence saying that the whiteness is not the blackness. See below sec¬ 
tion 2.3.2, where the doctrine contained in this text is further examined. 

61 “quidquid potest intellectus simplici notitia intelligere, potest intellectus cum alio vel 
cum se ipso componere vel dividere, dicendo ‘hoc est hoc’ vel ‘hoc non est hoc’” (Lectwra 
secunda... prol., q. 6, §5, eds. G. Gil and R. Wood, in Gal & Wood 1990, vol. 1, p. 148, 
lin. 34-6). 
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mental sentence and that of assenting or of dissenting to it. 62 But that 
distinction could hardly have been made if the act of forming a sentence 
carried by itself assertive force. 

This is but a relatively minor difference between two doctrines, how¬ 
ever. The main fact is that both authors have claimed that a mental 
sentence can be formed, each term of which is a real thing, possibly an 
extra-mental one, a sentence which expresses the identity or non-identity 
of a thing with itself or with another. 

Some readers may be taken aback by the notion that Ockham could 
have admitted the possibility of mental sentences the terms of which are 
real things, including extra-mental ones. Did not Ockham reject such a 
view as totally absurd in the Quodlibets ? 63 Indeed he did, aligning a bat¬ 
tery of objections against mental sentences so conceived. 64 The correct 
conclusion to be drawn, however, from the presence in the Quodlibets of 
these objections to a doctrine he himself once subscribed to, is that, by 
the time he wrote this work, Ockham had changed his mind on the 
nature of mental sentences. 65 Consequently, though one of his targets 
when he wrote that Quodlibet was quite probably Burley, as both J. Wey 
and G. Nuchelmans have surmised, 66 he must have had also another 


62 “... actus iudicativus respectu alicuius complexi praesupponit actum apprehensivum 
respectu eiusdem” ( Ord . prol., q. 1; OTh I, p. 17, lin. 15-7). On the equivalence of the 
act of forming a mental sentence with that of apprehending it, as admitted by Ockham 
in his early epistemology, see footnote 105. 

63 See Quod. Ill, q. 12 (OTh IX, p. 246-50). 

64 Many of these objections did not originate with Ockham. Indeed some of the more 
“knock down” arguments were already provided by Burley himself in QPH. Thus in §3.541 
(p. 247), we read: “si enunciatio componeretur ex rebus extra animam, haec esset vera: 
‘subjectum bibit praedicatum’” and in §3.623 (p. 252): “Si dicatur: secundum istam respon- 
sionem aliqua propositio esset homo, quia haec propositio ‘corpus est anima’ est quoddam 
compositum ex corpore et anima et omne tale est homo.” These objections correspond 
respectively to the third and the second of those listed by Ockham in Quod. Ill, q. 12. 

65 Ockham’s change of mind is sometimes apparent within one single work, if it con¬ 
tains two parts, one part of which was written earlier than the other. The prooemium of 
book I of his Expositio in librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis is a case in point. It comprises two 
parts, the first (§§4-7) written later than the second (§§8-10). In the later text (OPh II, 
p. 361, lin. 41-3), Ockham denies both that there can be non-singular real things and that 
real things can be parts of mental sentences, whereas in the earlier one (OPh II, p. 363, 
lin. 14-9), he rejects only the view that there can be non-singular real things. 

66 The text on which Ockham is presumably basing his attack against Burley cannot, 
however, be the one to which both J. Wey and G. Nuchelmans refer, namely Cat, written 
many years after Quod, and in which the questionable sentences are not even called “pro- 
positiones in mente” (Wey, the editor of the critical edition of Ockham’s Quodlibets, refers 
to Cat in footnote 1 to q. 12 of Quod. Ill, p. 246 of OTh IX, and Nuchelmans does the 
same in Nuchelmans 1973, p. 219-20). Ockham’s probable source is rather QPH, written 
long before Quod, and in which the questionable sentences are called “propositiones in mente.” 
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target in mind, none other than his own former self! 67 Moreover it is 
clear that Ockham’s former self would not have been embarassed by the 
objections set forth in the Quodlibets, any more than Burley would have 
been; Burley had answered some of those very objections long before 
they were made by Ockham. 68 Both would have regarded Ockham’s 
Quodlibets arguments as inferring only apparendy paradoxical consequences 
from the doctrine at hand. In particular, they would have both accepted 
the consequence that we may form a mental sentence with things exist¬ 
ing at a great distance from each other, as well as with things one of 
which is acting physically on the other. 69 All that is, after all, required is 
that we perceive, remember, or otherwise apprehend them. 

2.2 Things or ficta as terms of mental sentences 

As is well known, Ockham did not, however, give the same extension 
to the word “thing” as Burley had. On Ockham’s doctrine, there are no 
things apart from individuals, which all have the same type of numeri¬ 
cal identity and which are all, in the same way, numerically distinct from 
one another. 70 It follows that, on Ockham’s view, any mental sentence, 
each term of which is a thing, is necessarily a sentence each term of 
which is an individual. It further follows that all such mental sentences 
will, of necessity, be singular sentences on Ockham’s doctrine. But, of 
course, Ockham had no intention of allowing only for singular mental 
sentences. How did he then conceive of the general ones? 

The answer is that, instead of conceiving such sentences as having 
common natures as terms, he conceived them as having what he called 
"ficta” as terms, entities which he also called “concepts.” 71 To understand 


67 In the footnote to Quod. Ill, q. 12 in which he refers to Burley (see preceding foot¬ 
note), J. Wey also refers, and righdy so, to Ockham himself, as to an author having 
defended the view on mental sentences under attack. The text by Ockham Wey refers to 
is the text of the Ordinatio quoted above. 

68 See QPH, §3.623, p. 252, where Burley answers the second of the objections quoted 
in footnote 64. 

69 In Cat, Burley cheerfully accepts all consequences of that nature (see Cat, prooemium, 
sign. C4 va). 

70 “... omnis res quae non est plures res necessario est una res secundum numerum 
et per consequens est res singularis” ( Expositio in librum Porphyri in Praedicabilbus, prooemium 
§2; OPh II, p. 12, lin. 79-80). Or, more concisely: “omnis unitas realis est unitas nume- 
ralis” (Ord. d. 2, q. 4; OTh II, p. 202, lin. 22-3). Recall that the “unity” of a thing is its 
property of being self-identical and distinct from all other things so that if there is only 
one type of identity, there is only one type of “unity” and conversely (see footnote 22). 

71 “... idem est subiectum in propositione universali et particulari, non tantum in propo- 
sitionibus in voce sed etiam in propositionibus in mente, quae nullius linguae sunt; et 
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what Ockhamist Jicta are, we need to make an excursus into Ockhamist 
epistemology. 

2.2.1 An excursus into Ockhamist epistemology 

Characteristic of Ockham’s early epistemology, 72 is the assumption that, 
when the intellect produces a simple but general act of thinking, that act 
has one and only one object. Thus, the intellect can produce a general 
act of thinking of a rose, though not of any particular rose, an act which 
must have an object, Ockham assumed. 73 Now this object can neither be 
a particular rose, nor any other individual, nor, of course, the common 
nature of being a rose, there being no such thing. What then can that 
object be? It must, Ockham conjectured, be a pure object of thought, 
and it is an entity of that sort which he calls a jictum or concept. 74 

If general acts of thinking having as their object a concept do exist, 
a “scientific” theory of them, scientific in Aristotelian terms, of course, 
requires that one should explain how they are produced. According to 
the causal theory provided by Ockham, any such act, which is called an 
“abstractive” mental act, has been caused in one of two ways. 

Where the abstractive act is a “primitive” one, an act having as its 
object a given concept which has never been previously grasped by the 
intellect, it must have been produced in the following way. Its immedi¬ 
ate cause was another intellective act, normally an intuitive one, whereby 
either one individual was directly apprehended or, in some cases, several 
individuals were. Consider the case where only one individual was intui¬ 
tively—and clearly—apprehended. In that case, the concept which forms 


in illis non subicitur aliqua res, igitur tantum conceptus” ( Ord. d. 2, q. 8; OTh II, p. 276, 
lin. 1-4). 

77 Karger 1994 contains, in section 1.1, an account of Ockham’s early epistemology. 
Textual references provided in that article in support of my understanding of Ockham’s 
doctrine are not repeated here. 

75 According to Adam Wodeham, this assumption is mistaken, yet it is a most natural 
one to make, because we think it is based on experience. As he writes: “... quando com¬ 
munis intentio rosae est in mente, ita videtur nobis quod ibi unum-quid concipitur” (Lectura 
secunda. .. d. 8, q. 1, §9, ed. cit., vol. Ill, p. 19, lin. 10-11). Peter Auriol, too, thought this 
was something he experienced. As he wrote: “constat quod intellectus fertur super rosam 
simpliciter et experitur illam sibi obici objective” (quoted by Ockham in Ord. d. 27, q. 3; 
OTTi IV, p. 235, lin. 14-6). The example of thinking of a rose in general to illustrate the 
purported experience of thinking of general objects originates with Peter Auriol, as 
R. Wood has pointed out in correspondance. Auriol did not account for this purported 
experience in the some way as Ockham did, however, and his account was rejected by 
Ockham (ibid., p. 253, lin. 7-p. 254, lin. 8). 

74 “... fictum ... est illud quod immediate terminat actum intelligendi quando nullum 
singulare intelligitur” (Ord. d. 2, q. 8; OTh II, p. 274, lin. 13-6). 
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the object of the subsequent abstractive act is one which “represents” that 
individual and it is, on that account, called a “similitude” of it. Though 
the concept represents that individual, it does so, however, only in that 
which the individual essentially is. But whatever an individual essentially 
is, an individual “of the same species” is too, according to the received 
doctrine. It follows that, if a concept represents an individual in that 
which that individual essentially is, it also represents all other individuals 
“of the same species.” Such concepts can, accordingly, be regarded as 
blue-prints or models of those individuals, representing each of the fea¬ 
tures essential to them, and only those, by having themselves corresponding 
features. Thus, for example, a concept representing individuals which are 
essentially composite, such as human beings, who are essentially com¬ 
posed of a soul (or of several) and a body, does so by being itself com¬ 
posite. Such concepts are species-concepts. 75 

Some primitive abstractive acts are, however, caused by the direct— 
and clear—apprehension not of one, but of several individuals, individuals 
which are, in some respect, essentially similar and, in some respect, essen¬ 
tially dissimilar. The concept which forms the object of such an act rep¬ 
resents those individuals in that by which they are essentially similar or, 
in other words, in that which each of them essentially, though partially, 
is. Accordingly, it can still be regarded as a similitude or a blue-print of 
those individuals, but a partial one, containing, as it were, blanks which 
could be filled in various alternative ways. Such concepts are genus-con¬ 
cepts. Note that no genus-concept could have been abstracted from indi¬ 
viduals which bear no essential similarity whatsoever to each other. 

Ockham also admits of an abstractive act, the object or which is the 
general concept of actual being. Such an act is caused by the direct 
apprehension of any existing individual whatsoever, whether that appre¬ 
hension is a clear one or not. If the direct apprehension of an existing 
individual is sufficiently clear, then two abstractive acts will be imme¬ 
diately caused, one the object of which is a species-concept, the other 
the object of which is the general concept of actual being. If the direct 


75 In Ord. d. 8, q. 3 (OTh III, p. 214, lin. 20-p. 215, lin. 10), Ockham explains that, 
whenever a species-concept is “immediately abstracted from a thing” [abstractus naturaliter 
immediate a re] which is “composite” [composita], the concept is not “simple” [simplex], 
being composed, as it were, of “several partial concepts” [plures conceptus partiales]. In 
other words, if the thing is composite, so is the concept “abstracted” from it. The reason 
why this is so is that a concept, i.e. a jictum, “is, in objective being, such as is, in subjec¬ 
tive being, the thing first apprehended” [... cum conceptus non sit nisi tale in esse obiec- 
tivo quale est ipsum apprehensum primum in esse subiectivo]. 
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apprehension of an existing individual, though intuitive, is not sufficiently 
clear, then only one abstractive act will be immediately caused, having 
the general concept of actual being as its object. 76 

Now, most acts, especially if repeated, give rise to a “ habitus ” which is 
preserved in the agent and is later capable of causing a similar act. 77 This 
is true, in particular, of an abstractive act, caused by an intuitive cogni¬ 
tion, and having a given concept as object. It will give rise, especially if 
repeated, to a “ habitus ” which is preserved in the intellect. This habitus is 
capable of causing, and, if the right conditions are present, will cause 
another abstractive act, having as its object the same concept as the orig¬ 
inal one. Moreover, this “second” abstractive act will be caused without 
the agent being thereby made to think of any one of the individual things 
the intuition of which had originally caused him to form his “first” abstrac¬ 
tive act with that concept as object. 78 Indeed, these things, he may well 
have forgotten. 

An abstractive act having a concept as its object can then .be caused 
either by an intuitive act or by a habitus. It can be caused by a habitus, 
however, only if some abstractive act having the same concept as object 
has been caused in the past by an act of direct cognition of an individ¬ 
ual (or of individuals). It follows that no abstractive acts having concepts 
as their objects, and hence no general acts of thinking would ever have 
been caused if the intellect had never had any direct contact with par¬ 
ticulars. It further follows that every concept ultimately depends for its 


76 “... non esset inconveniens nisi aliud obstaret quod in primo instanti causaretur cog- 
nitio et communissimi et speciei specialissimae. Prius tamen natura conceptus communis- 
simus, quia pauciora sufficiunt ad ilium conceptum quam ad conceptum speciei specialis¬ 
simae, et ita ille posset causari sine alio et non e converso, et per consequens prius natura” 
(Ord. d. 3, q. 5; OTh II, p. 478, lin. 1-7). 

77 “.. . omnis habitus praecise inclinat immediate ad actus consimiles ex quibus gene- 
ratur” Rep. Ill, q. 12; OTh VI, p. 403, lin. 11-2. Not all acts give rise to a habitus-, acts 
of intuitive cognition do not. However often I may have seen a thing, I can never form 
an inclination which would cause me to see it again. Only the presence of the thing can 
naturally cause me to do so. 

78 Thus someone who has grasped a given species-concept, a concept of lion for exam¬ 
ple, having seen an individual lion, and who has learnt that that concept should be asso¬ 
ciated with a given word (the word “lion”), can then later, if the right habitus has been 
formed, upon hearing the word, grasp that concept once again, namely by an act partially 
caused by the habitus. He does this without being thereby made to recall any individual 
lions. “... quia quacumque re intellecta potest haberi conceptus, et habito conceptu non 
propter hoc potest statim et faciliter haberi cognitio rei, ideo primo et communius habe- 
tur conceptus, prolata voce, quam quaecumque res singularis” (Ord. d. 22, q. 1; OTh IV, 
p. 51, lin. 10-3). 
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formation on the apprehension of particulars, 79 from which Ockham some¬ 
times says that it has been “abstracted.” 80 

Except that they do not belong to the world of real things, concepts, 
as identified by Ockham with fata, are quite analogous to the common 
natures which feature in Burley’s doctrine. Indeed, these entities are anal¬ 
ogous in three ways. From an epistemological point of view, entities of 
both sorts are identifiable with what the intellect grasps by a general act 
of thinking, one whereby it thinks of something, though not of any indi¬ 
vidual thing. 81 From an ontological point of view, both sorts of entities 
are non-individuals, both “common to” individuals, though not, of course, 
in the same way, since a common nature is common to the individuals 
which participate in it, whereas a fatum or concept is common to the 
individuals of which, unreal though it be, it is a kind of blue-print. 82 From 
a logical point of view, both sorts of entities are Porphyrian universal, 
since they are truly predicable of many other entities, being truly predi¬ 
cable at least of each of the individuals they are common to. 83 It seems 
that Ockham must have introduced fata as substitutes for common natures, 
fata fulfilling, in his opinion, the most important roles performed by com¬ 
mon natures, without the drawback of an objectionable ontology. 84 


79 Thus, a species-concept can be apprehended by an agent upon his hearing the cor¬ 
responding word (see preceding footnote) only if an individual has previously been appre¬ 
hended and the concept originally “abstracted” therefrom, even if the agent later forgets 
that individual. “... a quocumque apprehendente conceptum ad prolationem vocis, primo 
aliqua res singularis intelligebatur ante cognitionem illius conceptus” (Ord . d. 22; OTh IV, 

p. 51, lin. 14-6). 

80 “.. . conceptus sic fictus et abstractus a rebus singularibus praecognitis ...” [Ord. d. 2, 

q. 8; OTh II, p. 276, lin. 6-7). See footnote 75. 

81 . . illud singulare sic fictum ... potest vocari conceptus mentis et terminat actum 
intelligendi quando non intelligitur aliqua res singularis extra et tamen intelligitur aliquid 
commune rebus extra” (Expositio in librum Perihtrmencias Aristotelis, lib. I, prooemium §7; OPh 
n, p. 360, lin. 14-25). 

82 By equally relating to all the individuals of which it is a blue-print, a fictum or 
concept is a universal. “... illud fictum potest vocari universale, quia est exemplar et 
indifferenter respiciens omnia singularia extra” Ord. d. 2, q. 8; OTh II, p. 272, lin. 14-5). 

83 “... illud fictum ... est illud unum quod praedicatur de pluribus” (ibid., p. 274, lin. 
13-21). An Ockhamist fictum is predicable of many entities which may include other, less 
general ficta, but which always include the individuals it is a blue-print of. Since a predi¬ 
cation involves the formation of a sentence, the very notion that a fictum is predicable of 
each of the individuals of which it is a blue-print already presupposes that the intellect 
can form a sentence with an individual, possibly an extra-mental one, as its subject and 
a fictum as its predicate. The analogy with Burley’s doctrine is striking (see footnote 23). 

84 It does not follow that there will be an Ockhamist fictum corresponding to each 
Burleian common nature. There can be none corresponding to those common natures 
admitted by Burley as being common to individuals which Ockham did not acknowledge, 
such as individual quantities and the individual relational entities admitted by his senior, 
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2.2.2 An extension of supposition theoiy 

Having introduced Jicta, Ockham admitted that, if a mental sentence 
can be formed with apprehended individuals, possibly extra-mental, as its 
terms, one can also be formed with Jicta as its terms, 85 and also one with 
an apprehended individual and a fictum as its terms. 86 The subject and 
the predicate of a mental sentence is then either an apprehended indi¬ 
vidual, possibly extra-mental, or a fictum. 

Ockham made a further, bold, move: he extended supposition theory, 
originally conceived to be applied to terms of written and spoken sen¬ 
tences, to terms of mental sentences. He admitted that, if the subject or 
the predicate of a mental sentence is an apprehended individual, it sup- 
posits necessarily for itself. 87 He further admitted that, if it is a fictum, it 
supposits, by its very nature, for the individuals it is common to, those 
of which it is a sort of blue-print. 88 He did not deny that a fictum is, nev¬ 
ertheless, sometimes taken as suppositing for itself. 

We have seen that Burley made the same bold move of extending sup¬ 
position theory to terms of mental sentences, though we could only con¬ 
jecture that he probably did so independently of Ockham. Whether he 
did or not, the resulting theories are clearly analogous. On both theories, 
individuals supposit necessarily for themselves, whereas entities common 
to individuals, though they may be taken as suppositing for themselves, 
ordinarily supposit for the individuals they are common to. 

2.2.3 Singular and general mental sentences 

By extending the property of supposition to terms of mental sentences, 
whether they be apprehended individuals or Jicta, Ockham was in a posi¬ 
tion to account for general mental sentences, as well as for singular ones. 
If the subject-term of a mental sentence is an apprehended individual, 


but not by him (on individual quantities, see Cat, tr. 2, c. 2, sign. E2 rb. On individual 
relational entities, see Cat, tr. 2, c. 3, sign. E6 vb). 

85 “.. . ex his (fictis) formantur propositiones” (Expositio in Librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis, 
Lib. I, prooemium §7; OPh II, p. 360, lin. 27-8). 

86 See footnote 83. 

87 Talking of the truths in which “God himself is subject” [Deus in se subicitur], Ockham 
writes: “. .. in illis. . . Deus sub ratione deitatis . . . et supponet et pro se ipso supponet” 
Ord. Prol., q. 9; OTh I, p. 269, lin. 29-p. 270, lin. 3. The same would hold of any appre¬ 
hended individual, subject, or indeed predicate, of a mental sentence: the individual would 
supposit and would supposit for itself. 

88 “... illud fictum... quoniam est tale in esse obiectivo quale est singulare in esse 
subiectivo, ideo ex natura sua potest supponere pro ipsis singularibus quorum est aliquo 
modo similitudo” (Ord. d. 2, q. 8; OTh II, p. 274, lin. 17-9). 
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the sentence will necessarily be singular, as remarked earlier. It is gen¬ 
eral only if the subject-term of the sentence is a fictum. Even so, it need 
not be a general sentence, however, since, if the fictum is taken as sup- 
positing for itself, it should be regarded as a singular sentence. It will 
definitely be a general sentence if the fictum supposits for the individuals 
it is common to. 

Here again, Ockham’s theory is clearly analogous to that of Burley. 
On both theories, it is the extension of supposition theory to general 
terms of mental sentences, identified with common natures on Burley’s 
theory, with ficta on Ockham’s, which has allowed general mental sen¬ 
tences to be adequately accounted for. 

2.2.4 Common natures and ficta as signs 

The roles played by ficta within Ockham’s doctrine are seen to closely 
correspond to those played by common natures within Burley’s. There is 
however, or so it seems, one difference which we have not yet acknowl¬ 
edged between these entities within their respective theories. Whereas 
Burley insisted that common natures, though they can be signified by 
spoken or written terms, are not signs, Ockham regarded ficta as being 
signs, 89 namely signs of the individuals they are common to. 

This difference may be more apparent than real, however, each author 
using the term “sign” in a different sense. For Burley, an entity is a sign 
only insofar as it calls to mind some other entity. For Ockham, there is 
a sense of “sign” in which an entity is a sign if it is capable of sup- 
positing in a sentence for other entities. But this is a property which ficta 
have, as we have seen. It is for this reason, then, that Ockham regarded 
ficta as being signs. Now, common natures have that property, too, on 
Burley’s theory. It follows that Burley could have regarded common 
natures as signs if only he had acknowledged Ockham’s sense of “sign.” 
On the other hand, if Ockham had acknowledged no other sense of 
“sign” than Burley’s, he would have had to admit that a fictum is not a 
sign. A fictum is not a sign in Burley’s sense, at least not of the entities 
it is common to, since, as we have seen, the apprehension of a fictum or 
concept does not determine the intellect to think of any of the things 


89 In a text where, commenting a quote from Aristotle, he calls concepts, identified with 
ficta, “passiones animat,” Ockham writes: “passiones animae et voces sunt quaedam signa 
ordinata, ita quod voces instituuntur ad significandum, non ipsas passiones animae, sed 
res illas quarum sunt illae passiones et aliquo modo illae passiones sunt signa illarum 
rerum” ( Ord . d. 22, q. 1; OTh IV, p. 50, lin. 4-7). See also Ord. d. 2, q. 4; OTh II, 
p. 140, lin. 3 and q. 9, OTh II, p. 308, lin. 24. 
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from which it has been originally abstracted and to which it is common. 90 
A fictum need not, then, “call to mind” any of the entities it is common 
to, so that it is not a “sign” of those entities in Burley’s sense. 91 

The analogy between common natures on Burley’s theory and fata 
on Ockham’s is anything but superficial. Indeed, it runs so deep that, 
as earlier suggested, we might conjecture that Ockham introduced fata 
to serve the purpose of Burley’s common natures, which he could not 
countenance. 92 

2.3 The mental copula and other mental syncategorematics 

However that may be, the fact is that, on Ockham’s early theory, a 
mental sentence is a sentence each term of which is either an appre¬ 
hended individual or a fatum. What has not yet been explained, however, 
is how the intellect succeeds in forming a sentence with such entities as 
its terms. 

2.3.1 Can the mental copula be a mental act? 

In the text from the Ordinatio quoted earlier, of which Wodeham pro¬ 
vided an improved version, Ockham seems to be claiming that a mental 


90 See section 2.2.1 above and the text quoted in footnote 78, in particular where it is 

said: .. habito conceptu non propter hoc potest stadm et faciliter haberi cognitio rei.” 

91 It might be objected that, according to the Summa logicae (pars I, c. 1; OPh I, p. 8-9, 
lin. 53-65), where two senses of “sign” are distinguished, there is, indeed, a sense in which 
an entity is a sign of a thing only if it is capable of suppositing for that thing, a condi¬ 
tion which, however, is deemed insufficient, it being also required that the entity “bring 
the thing into cognition” [facit in cognitionem venire]. It is in this sense of “sign” that a 
concept is a sign of a thing, in a sense which still includes the notion of “calling to mind” 
whatever is signified. 

If this is the doctrine contained in the Summa logicae, it does not follow that it must be 
also the one contained in earlier works. Let us not forget that, in the Summa logicae, Ockham 
has abandoned the theory according to which concepts are ficta and has identified instead 
concepts with acts of cognition. Now, it is trivially true to say of an act of cognition that 
it “brings a thing (or things) into cognition” since it is the cognition of that thing (or 
things). The same cannot be said of ficta, however. It follows that there is a difference 
between the sense in which a fictum is a sign and that in which an act of cognition is a 
sign: whereas a fictum is a sign of a thing only in the sense that it is capable of supposit¬ 
ing for that thing, an act of cognition is a sign of a thing both in that sense and in the 
“psychological” sense of making the intellect aware (perhaps confusedly) of the thing. 

92 It is important to realize that Ockham did not introduce ficta because he had found 
the notion that a mental sentence is composed of really existing things an “utterly unten¬ 
able” one, as C. Panaccio would have us believe that he did (see Panaccio 1992, p. 138). 
On the contrary, he then found that notion an entirely acceptable one. Rather, he intro¬ 
duced ficta because he found the notion that some really existing things are non-individuals 
an untenable one, but nevertheless, for epistemological and logical reasons, regarded non- 
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sentence, each term of which is an apprehended individual, is formed by 
the act of saying (non assertively) of one individual that it is identical 
(or non-identical) with itself or with another individual, the copula being 
that very act, which naturally has the function of linking the individual 
to itself or to another as a subject to a predicate. 

If this is Ockham’s doctrine for mental sentences the terms of which 
are individuals, there is no apparent reason why it should not be extended 
to mental sentences one or both terms of which are fata. The copula 
would then, on Ockham’s doctrine as on Burley’s, coincide with the very 
act of forming the sentence, a mental act by which one term (Jwtum or 
individual) is linked with another (or with itself) as a subject to a predicate. 

There is a text by Adam Wodeham where the author, commenting 
that very selection from the Ordinatio, attributes such a doctrine to Ockham. 
According to Wodeham, Ockham had identified the mental copula with 
what Wodeham calls a “comparative concept” or, as he also says, a “com¬ 
parative act.” The comparative acts in question are acts of the intellect 
consisting in “comparing” an entity “with itself or with another,” 93 and 
it is by the means of such an act that, according to the doctrine attrib¬ 
uted to Ockham, the intellect composes a sentence with those entities as 
its terms. 94 In other words, Wodeham would have us believe that, accord¬ 
ing to Ockham, in a mental sentence the terms of which are individual 
things or Jicta, the linkage of those entities with one another is brought 
about by a mental act, which is itself the copula of the sentence. 

A consequence of such a doctrine, however, as Wodeham points out, 
is that every act of assenting to (or dissenting from) a mental sentence 
would be an act which, though “direct” with respect to the terms of the 
sentence, which are not mental acts, would be “reflexive” with respect to 
its copula, which is a mental act. 95 Every act of assent or dissent to a 
mental sentence would, then, be partly reflexive. 


individuals, common to individuals, as indispensable. Now, a fictum is a non-individual, but 
it is a mere object of thought, not a really existing thing. It is therefore ontologically 
acceptable, or so Ockham thought at the time. Only later did he came to consider as 
untenable the notion that a mental sentence can be composed of things. Though he later 
rejected jicta as well, he did not do so because he considered their notion untenable, how¬ 
ever, but rather because he considered that it is a superfluous hypothesis to assume them. 

93 “... juxta doctrinam quam scribit Ockham ... verbum mentale est quidam concep- 
tus comparadvus eiusdem ad se ipsum vel ad alterum comparando” ( Lectura sccmda ... 
prol., q. 6, §4, ed. cit., vol. I, p. 147, lin. 3-9.) 

94 “... quando intellectus format propositionem, componit aliquid cum aliquo . .. medi- 
ante nota compositionis” {ibid., p. 147, lin. 5-7). 

95 “... quicumque actus assentiendi vel dissentiendi... est rectus respectu praedicati et 
subjecti, reflexus respectu compositionis” {ibid., p. 150, lin. 29-32). 
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Precisely because it would carry this consequence, it seems to me 
doubtful that Ockham ever did hold that theory of the mental copula. 
For he certainly had reason to avoid maintaining that assenting to a men¬ 
tal sentence necessarily involves the mind’s reflecting on its own acts. 96 
Accordingly, in texts where the matter is explicitly discussed, we find him 
proposing to identify the mental copula not with a mental act, but with 
an apprehended entity. It is far from clear what this apprehended entity 
is supposed to be, however. 

2.3.2 The mental copula as an inherence; negation and. affirmation as mental acts 

The difficulty which meets the interpreter of Ockham’s early thought 
regarding the mental copula is that different theories are suggested in 
different texts. According to one theory, contained partly in question 1, 
partly in question 12-13 of the second book of the Reportatio, the mental 
copula could, in exceptional cases, be identified with an apprehended 
individual and, in more ordinary cases, with a fictum. 

The exceptional case is the one where the copula is an apprehended 
individual of a very special sort, the existence of which Ockham admit¬ 
ted only in his early writings, namely a relational entity of inherence. 97 
The suggestion is that an affirmative mental sentence—a true one—could 
be formed with a substance as one of its terms and a quality inherent in 
it as the other, the “respectus” of inherence itself, whereby the quality 
inheres in the substance, being the copula. 98 For such a sentence to be 
formed, a sentence which would correspond to “this quality inheres in 
this substance,” it would suffice that the intellect apprehend the three 
entities simultaneously. The “respectus” of inherence, which links already 
in reality the quality to the substance, making it inhere effectively in it, 
would then, in addition, assume the role of the copula, linking the two 


96 Ockham always admitted that every act of knowledge is an act of assent. As long as 
he regarded mental sentences as having apprehended individuals or ficta as terms, he fur¬ 
ther admitted that every act of assent has a mental sentence as its object (see Karger 1995, 
section 2). If every act of assent to a mental sentence were partly reflexive, it would, on 
these principles, have followed that every act of knowledge is partly reflexive. But this con¬ 
sequence, Ockham would have found unacceptable since, as he later remarked in Quod. 
Ill, q. 8; OTh IX, p. 233-4, lin. 24-5), there are unflective people who are unaware of 
their mental acts and who are nonetheless capable of knowledge. 

97 See Ord. d. 30, q. 4; OTh IV, p. 369, lin. 21-p. 370, lin. 7. 

98 “... in ista proposition [vocali] ‘Sorti inest albedo,’ melius est dicere quod copula 
significat illam inhaerentiam actualem [licet non supponit pro ea], Et tunc totum com- 
plexum [mentale] habebit esse extra animam, quia tarn extrema quam copula” (Rep. II, 
q. 1; OTh V, p. 22, lin. 21-p. 23, lin. 2). 
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entities conceptually one with the other as a subject to a predicate. 99 As 
Ockham himself points out, such a sentence would be a remarkable one 
indeed, since each of its components, including even its copula, would be 
an extra-mental thing. 100 Even Burley never dreamt of a sentence so 
entirely “in re”! 

The more usual case is one where the copula is not a real thing, but 
a fiction. Though, of course, not an individual inherence, the required 
fictum would, nevertheless, Ockham surmises, be common to individual 
inherences. 101 Such a copula would allow the formation of many more 
sentences than the preceding one does. In the first place it would allow 
the formation not only of true, but also of false affirmative sentences, the 
terms of which are apprehended individuals. But it would also allow the 
formation of sentences one term of which at least is not an apprehended 
individual, but a fictum. Thus a mental sentence corresponding to “a white¬ 
ness inheres in some man” could be formed with the concepts of white¬ 
ness and of man as terms and that of inherence as the copula. 

Not all mental sentences can be thought of as expressing inherence 
however. Accordingly, Ockham suggests that the concept common to indi¬ 
vidual inherences might form the copula of a mental sentence, the import 
of which is not that of expressing inherence, but rather identity. 102 A 
mental sentence could thus be formed of which the concept of angel is 
the subject, that of substance the predicate, and that of inherence the 
copula. Such a sentence would not say that an angel inheres in a sub¬ 
stance, but that an angel is a substance. Unfortunately, Ockham does not 


99 “... si solum habeam conceptum copulae et non conceptum extremorum, tunc non 
habeo nec subiectum nec praedicatum. Sed si habeam conceptum copulae et cum hoc 
conceptum extremorum . . . necessario habeo subiectum et praedicatum” (ibid., p. 19, 
lin. 1-8). Note that here “conceptus” is taken, not as synonymous with “fictum,” but in 
the sense of “conceptio,” denoting an act of apprehension. Ockham is saying that, for the 
copula to exercise its role of linking the “extremes” to one another as subject to predi¬ 
cate, it has to be apprehended simultaneously with the extremes. 

100 See the text quoted in footnote 98. 

101 “Et sic dico quod in ilia propositione ‘homini inest albedo,’ per copulam importatur 
conceptus absolutus qui habet tantum esse obiective in anima... et est communis per 
praedicationem respectibus inhaerentiae actualis” (ibid., p. 20, lin. 15-20). 

102 “Dico quod [conceptus copulae] non tantum significat inhaerentiam praedicati ad 
subiectum quando praedicatum distinguitur realiter a subiecto et sibi inest realiter, sed 
quando praedicatum est omnino idem subiecto suo vel quando illud pro quo supponit sub¬ 
iectum est omnino idem cum illo pro quo supponit praedicatum. Exemplum primi [Sorti 
inest albedo] iam positum est. Exemplum secundi: ‘angelus est substantia,’ ‘Deus est ens.’ 
In istis nulla est inhaerentia a parte rei inter praedicatum et subiectum, sed tantum in 
conceptu. Et hoc non est aliud nisi quod per copulam denotatur quod illud pro quo sup¬ 
ponit subiectum est idem cum illo pro quo supponit praedicatum” (ibid., p. 20, lin. 3-13). 
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explain how the concept of inherence can, in some contexts, come to 
express identity. 

Let us admit, nevertheless, that this is so, and that the concept abstracted 
from individual inherences may serve as a copula expressing inherence 
or as a copula expressing identity. In either case, in order to form a sen¬ 
tence having that concept as copula and apprehended individuals or ficta 
as terms, it is necessary and sufficient to apprehend that concept together 
with those entities. The concept serving as copula will then ipso facto exer¬ 
cise the function of linking the two other entities one with the other, as 
a subject to a predicate. 103 The act of apprehending two entities, each of 
them either an individual or a fictum, together with the concept of inher¬ 
ence, is then an act whereby a mental sentence is formed with those enti¬ 
ties as its terms and that concept as its copula. 

We cannot but notice that, at best, only the formation of affirmative 
mental sentences may be accounted for in this way, however. How should 
the formation of negative ones be explained? Ockham’s answer is appar¬ 
ently the following: there are two ways in which the intellect can appre¬ 
hend the entities in which the terms of the mental sentence consist and 
the fictum in which its copula consists: it can do so affirmatively or nega¬ 
tively. In the first case, an affirmative mental sentence is formed, in the 
second a negative one. 104 

Following this suggestion, we would have to say that a mental sen¬ 
tence is rendered affirmative or negative not by the presence or absence 
of some constituent, namely a mental sign of negation, but by the way 
its terms and its copula are apprehended by the intellect when forming 
the sentence. But, if that were the case, a mental sentence would never 
consist just of the terms and the copula which the intellect apprehends 
when it forms the sentence, since that entity is neither affirmative nor 
negative. A mental sentence would have to be identified, rather, with the 
aggregate of that composite entity and of the act by which the sentence 
is formed, since it is this act which is properly affirmative or negative. 
And that aggregate could itself be apprehended only by a further act. 
Since the aggregate is the sentence, it follows that the act by which the 


103 See the text quoted in footnote 99. 

104 Thus the intellect, apprehending intuitively a given individual whiteness and a given 
individual blackness, can form a negative mental sentence by a mental act whereby both 
individuals are apprehended together with the copula, on the condition, however, that 
these entities be apprehended “negatively.” “... hie tantum habeo duplicem actum: unum 
intuitivum terminatum ad albedinem et nigredinem et alium complexum quo negatur 
albedo a nigredine, qui terminatur ad copulam et extrema negative” (Rep. II, q. 12-3; 
OTh V, p. 281, lin. 1-4). 
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sentence is apprehended would have to be distinct from the act by which 
it is formed. But this is wholly at variance with Ockham’s early episte¬ 
mology, according to which the act of forming a mental sentence and 
that of apprehending it are one and the same act. 105 I conclude that 
Ockham could not have included this account of how a mental sentence 
comes to be affirmative or negative in his definitive doctrine. 

2.3.3 The mental copula and other mental syncategorematics as “instituted” concepts 

We should not be surprised, then, if we find Ockham, in other texts, 
proposing a very different account of the mental copula and of that which 
renders a mental sentence affirmative or negative. This account is con¬ 
tained within a more general theory of both mental syncategorematics 
and of mental connotative terms. That theory is alluded to in various 
places of the Ordinatio, m but there is just one text in which it is described 
in some detail. 107 Though the theory also deals with mental connotative 
terms, we need consider it here only insofar as it provides an account of 
mental syncategorematics. 

According to this theory, there are mental syncategorematics other than 
the copula, amongst them a mental sign of negation as well as signs of 
propositional quantity, i.e. of universality and of particularity, corresponding 
to “every” and “some.” Moreover, all mental syncategorematics, includ¬ 
ing the copula, are to be identified with concepts or ficta , as such abstracted 
from individuals. It is not, however, by virtue of some property of the 
individuals it is common to that a mental syncategorematic exercises its 
characteristic role within a sentence. Rather it does so because the intel¬ 
lect has arbitrarily invested it with the required semantic and syntactic 
properties. 


105 The equivalence between “forming” and “apprehending” a mental sentence (called 
a “compUxum”) is part and parcel of Ockham’s early epistemology, though it is presupposed 
rather than asserted outright. The presupposition is apparent in several places. In Rep. Ill, 
q. 2 (OTh VI, p. 85, lin. 14-6), for example: “iudicare ... praesupponit apprehensionem 
sive formationem complexi”; also in Quaestiones disputable , q. 3 (OTh VIII, p. 169, lin. 
268-9): “.. . actum quo apprehenditur complexum, qui dicitur composirio”; and, a little 
further in the same text [ibid., p. 170, lin. 287-8): “actus apprehendi vel formandi illud 
complexum.” 

106 These places include: Ord. d. 2, q. 9 (OTh II, p. 299, lin. 3-5); ibid., p. 308, lin. 12; 
Ord. d. 3, q. 2 (OTh II, p. 403, lin. 4); Ord. d. 8, q. 2 (OTh III, p. 194, lin. 8-9); Ord. 
d. 8, q. 3 (OTh III, p. 215, lin. 12-3, where, on line 13, the term called for, if the text 
is to make sense, is the one discarded by the editors, carried, however, by all manuscripts 
except two, namely “institutus,” not “specificus”) and Ord. d. 35, q. 4 (OTh IV, p. 474, 
lin. 22-3). 

107 Namely in Ord. d. 2, q. 8; OTh II, p. 285, lin. 11-p. 286, lin. 22. 
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What Ockham is suggesting is that mental syncategorematics, even the 
copula, are concepts or ficta which have been invested with semantic and 
syntactic properties they do not naturally have 108 . As he himself says, they 
are concepts which have been “instituted.” 109 They can then be used in 
accordance not with their nature, in which case they would be used to 
supposit for the things they are common to, but with their “institution,” 
in which case they are used as syncategorematics. 

In principle, the intellect could invest any fictum with appropriate seman¬ 
tic and syntactic properties, and thus any fictum could serve as a copula, 
as a sign of negation or as a sign of quantification. In practice however, 
Ockham surmises, the intellect will choose a fictum which it has abstracted 
from a word of some spoken (or written) language which already has 
those properties. 110 

This is not the place to investigate this intriguing theory further. Let 
us note only that it posits mental syncategorematics corresponding to the 
main syncategorematics of spoken (or written) language. From this it 
follows that the quality and quantity of mental sentences are accounted 
for in the same way as they are in the case of spoken or written sen¬ 
tences, namely by the presence of the relevant syncategorematics in the 
sentence, exercising the required effect on the terms and on the sentence 
as a whole. 

On this theory, different though it be from the preceding one, the act 
of forming a mental sentence is surely still to be thought of as the simul¬ 
taneous apprehension of all the components of the sentence. The difference 
is that these components may now include a sign of negation as well as 
signs of quantification. One may further assume that, by being appre¬ 
hended together with the entities which form the terms of the sentence, 
each of the syncategorematics ipso facto exercises its appointed role on the 
terms and on the sentence as a whole. These syncategorematics can then 
be regarded as the means by which the intellect forms, with given enti¬ 
ties as terms, a mental sentence which is affirmative rather than negative, 
or vice versa, as well as one which is particular rather than universal, or 
vice versa. 


108 Such as the property of “signifying only with another,” a property which signs of 
quantification have [competit... quod signified tantum cum alio] (ibid., p. 286, lin. 1-4). 

109 “... dicerent quod conceptus syncategorematici et connotativi et negativi non sunt 
conceptus abstracti a rebus ex sua natura supponentes pro rebus... et ideo dicerent quod 
nullus [est] conceptus syncategorematicus nec connotativus nec negativus, nisi tantum ex 
institutione” (ibid., p. 285, lin. 11-6). 

110 .. potest instituere ipsos conceptus abstractos a rebus ad significandum ... hoc 
tamen fit convenientius per conceptus abstractos a vocibus” (ibid., p. 286, lin. 11-4). 
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2.4 Summary of Ockham’s early theory of mental sentences 

Let us review what we know of Ockham’s early theory or mental sen¬ 
tences. The main features we have noted are the following. 

The mind can form sentences the subject and predicate of which is 
either an apprehended individual, possibly an extra-mental one, or a fiction. 
If the subject or the predicate is an apprehended individual, it always 
supposits for itself; if it is a fiction, though it can supposit for itself, it sup- 
posits, by its very nature, for the individuals it is common to. Subject 
and predicate are, of course, linked to each other by a copula, and the 
copula is also an apprehended entity. 

As to the view which should preferably be held regarding the nature 
of the mental copula, Ockham was apparendy undecided. He considered 
two alternative theories. According to one theory, the mental copula is 
either an apprehended respectus of inherence or, more usually, a fictum 
common to individual inherences. When exploring this theory, Ockham 
apparendy toyed with the idea of making the quality of a sentence depend 
on the way its terms and its copula are apprehended, by assuming that 
they can be apprehended either affirmatively or negatively. He hardly 
could have taken that idea seriously however, since it would have entailed 
a consequence at variance with his doctrine as a whole. 

Another theory, which he seems to have favored over the preceding 
one, admits mental syncategorematics corresponding to the main syncate- 
gorematics of written or spoken language. Mental syncategorematics, 
including the copula, are, within this alternative theory, identified with 
ficta, used not as signs of the individuals they are common to, but in 
accordance with the semantic and syntactic properties with which the 
intellect has arbitrarily invested them. The quality and the quantity of a 
mental sentence will then depend on the syncategorematics it contains 
just as those of a written or spoken sentence do. 

On both theories of the mental copula, a mental sentence is thought 
of as formed when the intellect apprehends suitable entities all together. 
These must include three main entities, one of which will exercise the 
role of linking the other two as a subject to a predicate. On one theory 
of the mental copula, this role is exercised by virtue of the nature of the 
entity to which the mental copula is identified; on the other, this role is 
exercised by virtue of the fact that the chosen entity has been arbitrar¬ 
ily invested with the required function. 

It is time to draw conclusions. How do mental sentences, as conceived 
by Burley, compare with mental sentences as conceived by the early 
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Ockham? Assuredly, there are some important differences between them. 
According to Burley, mental sentences may contain, as their terms, entities 
common to individuals, thought of as real things. According to Ockham, 
the entities common to individuals, which mental sentences may contain, 
are all Jicta, thought of as having no real existence whatsoever. Moreover, 
the copula it is identified by Burley with the very act of forming the sen¬ 
tence, whereas it is identified by Ockham with an entity which must be 
apprehended, along with the terms of the sentence, by the intellect form¬ 
ing the sentence. Finally, on what seems to be Ockham’s preferred the¬ 
ory, mental sentences contain syncategorematics determining the quality 
and quantity of the sentence, just as spoken and written sentences do, 
whereas, according to Burley, there are apparently no other syncate¬ 
gorematics than various copulas, the particular copula determining the 
quality and the quantity of the sentence. 

Mental sentences on the theory of Burley and mental sentences on the 
theory of the early Ockham have, nevertheless, very basic features in 
common. Firstly, on both theories, a mental sentence may contain an 
individual as one of its terms (or one as each of its terms), an individual 
taken as suppositing for itself. Secondly, though on Ockham’s theory, a 
mental sentence contains a fictum where the corresponding sentence on 
Burley’s theory would contain a common nature, both the fictum and the 
common nature are normally taken as suppositing for the individuals they 
are common to. 

The main feature which mental sentences on Burley’s theory and men¬ 
tal sentences on the theory of the early Ockham have in common is, 
however, the following: their terms are apprehended entities. This holds 
of all terms, whether they are individuals or general entities common to 
individuals, and whether the latter are regarded as really existent, as they 
are by Burley, or as existing merely as objects of thought, as they are by 
Ockham. In this respect, mental sentences as conceived by the early 
Ockham, have more in common with mental sentences as conceived by 
Burley than they do with mental sentences as conceived by the later 
Ockham, who identified them and their components not with appre¬ 
hended entities, but with mental acts. 
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Things in the Mind 

Fourteenth-Century Controversies over “Intelligible Species” 


DOMINIK PERLER 


/ 

All medieval philosophers in the Aristotelian tradition subscribed to the 
thesis that material things are hylomorphic compounds: they consist of 
matter and form. On the basis of this metaphysical thesis they also sub¬ 
scribed to the epistemological thesis that we are able to acquire a cog¬ 
nition of material things by receiving their “form without the matter.” 1 
This second thesis, however, sparked an intense debate in the late thir¬ 
teenth and the fourteenth century. How is it possible for us to abstract 
or “strip off” the form from the matter? What psychological processes 
are necessary to do that? And what kind of cognition do we acquire when 
we receive the form? 

To answer these questions, a number of thirteenth-century authors 
(among them Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scotus) 
developed a complex epistemological and psychological theory: the species 
theory. 5 They claimed that the receiving of the form without the matter 
consists in the fact that the soul receives special entities, so-called species 
(species), which are endowed with a representational function. In accord¬ 
ance with the traditional distinction between the sensitive and the intel¬ 
lective part of the soul, the medieval Aristotelians distinguished between 
two types of species. 3 


1 See De anima II, 12 (424al7-21). 

2 On the ancient roots and medieval origins of this theory, see L. Spruit, Species intelli- 
gibilis. From Perception to Knowledge, vol. 1: Classical Roots and Medieval Discussions, Leiden 1994; 
K.H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham. Optics, Epistemology and the Foundations 
of Semantics 1250-1345, Leiden 1988 (especially part I). 

3 To explain the relationship between the perceived thing and the perceiver, the medievals 
also introduced a third type of species, namely the species in medio. This entity was sup¬ 
posed to transmit the thing’s form through a medium (e.g. the air) to the sense organ (e.g. 
the eye). Since I will focus on the psychological and epistemological processes that are 
required for receiving the form, I will not discuss this third type of species, which played 
a crucial role in physical and optical theory. For a thorough treatment, see K.H. Tachau, 
Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham, op. cit., and A. Maier, Das Problem der “species in 


© E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1996 


Vivarium 34,2 
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(1) The sensitive part receives the sensible species {species sensibilis), which 
represents the thing’s form as it is perceived in a concrete situation. Thus, 
a person looking at a tree receives some entity representing the tree exactly 
in the way it is given in that situation: as an object with a certain colour, 
a certain shape, etc. 

(2) On the basis of the sensible species, the intellective part of the soul 
abstracts the intelligible species {species intelligibilis), which represents the 
pure form of the thing. Thus, after receiving a sensible species of a con¬ 
crete tree the agent intellect abstracts an intelligible species which rep¬ 
resents nothing but the pure form of the tree: the form stripped of all 
individual qualities and all perceptual circumstances. 

As soon as someone is in possession of an intelligible species, he or 
she has “assimilated” the thing or is “informed” by the thing, as the 
medievals said—not because such a person has literally become like the 
thing (someone perceiving a tree does not become like a tree), but because 
he or she has acquired a representation (often called a similitude/) of that 
thing. 4 By means of such a representation the thing is somehow in the 
intellect and can be cognized even when it is not physically present or 
no longer existing. 

It is obvious that such an explanation raises a host of questions. What 
sensory contact with the thing do we need so that we will be able to 
receive a species? What ontological status does a species have? And how 
exactly are the two types of species related to the material thing? All 
these questions were subject to heated debate in the late thirteenth and 
the early fourteenth century. 5 Yet some authors not only raised critical 
questions concerning details of the species theory, but tried to refute the 


medio” und die neue Naturphilosophie des 14. Jahrhunderts, in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter. Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts, Roma 1967, 419-51. 

4 See for example Albertus Magnus, De anima, ed. Coloniensis VII/1, lib. 3, tract. 3, 
cap. 12, Munster 1968, 223-4; Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 85, art. 2. Note 
that the technical term “similitudo” did not simply mean “likeness” or “similitude” in the 
modem sense. It was rather used to designate the process of assimilation: in receiving a 
similitudo, the perceiver assimilates himself to the perceived thing. As far as I can see, 
“repraesentatio” became a technical term only in the fourteenth century. See for instance Le 
traite de I’ame de Jean Buridan [De prima lectura], ed. by B. Patar, Louvain 1991, liber III, 
q. 10, 457: “.. . imaginandum est quod species intelligibilis est quaedam qualitas natu- 
raliter repraesentativa ipsius obiecti, recte sicut imago, quae vulgariter dicitur esse in speculo, 
est repraesentativa rei obiectae speculo; sed sic directe in proposito; species intelligibilis est 
quaedam imago repraesentativa rei quae obicitur intellectui.” 

5 For an overview, see L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis, op. cit., chs. Ill and IV, and 
F. Corvino, La nozione di “specie intelligibile” da Duns Scoto ai maestri agostiniani del secolo XIV 
(Gregorio da Rimini e Ugolino da Orvieto), in: Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, 70 (1978), 149-78. 
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theory as a whole. Ockham, one of the most fervent and influential crit¬ 
ics, sweepingly rejected both sensible and intelligible species. He claimed: 

In order to have an intuitive cognition, one does not need to posit anything besides 
the intellect and the cognized thing—no species at all. The proof for this is: what 
can take place by means of a restricted number of entities vainly takes place by 
means of more entities. But an intuitive cognition can take place by means of (i) the 
intellect and (ii) the thing seen, without there being any species. Therefore etc. 6 

To refute the existence of species, Ockham obviously appeals to his 
famous principle of parsimony. Since the assimilation of the thing’s form 
only requires two entities, namely the material thing acting upon the 
senses and the intellect responding to this action, it is superfluous to posit 
a third entity which is supposed somehow to mediate between the two. 
Not only is the existence of such a mediating entity superfluous, but it 
is even dangerous, because it threatens the immediate relationship between 
the intellect and the extramental thing. 7 If there were a species in the 
intellect (or smother type of species in the sensitive part of the soul), the 
intellect would have an immediate access only to this third entity, not to 
the thing itself. Having such a restricted access, the intellect would be 
like someone who is able to look only at a statue of Hercules, not at 
Hercules himself: the representation of a thing, not the thing itself, would 
be present to the intellect. 8 And if the intellect had no direct access to 
the thing itself, it could not compare the representation with the thing. 
Consequently, it could not judge whether or not the representation is 
correct. 

Ockham’s critique of the species theory seems to be motivated by a 
defence of direct realism against any form of representationalism. If one 
appeals to representational entities to explain the reception of the form 
without the matter, one gives up the fundamental claim that the intellect 


6 In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 268): “. . . ad cognitionem intuitivam habendam non 
oportet aliquid ponere praeter intellectum et rem cognitam, et nullam speciem penitus. 
Hoc probatur, quia frustra fit per plura quod potest fieri per pauciora. Sed per intellectum 
et rem visam, sine omni specie, potest fieri cognitio intuitiva, ergo etc.” In this passage, 
Ockham’s critique is mostly directed against the intelligible species. His extensive critique 
of the sensible species can be found in In III Sent., q. Ill (OTh VI, 98-129). All references 
to Ockham’s work apply to the critical edition established by the Franciscan Institute, 
S. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1967ff.; OPh = Opera philosophica, OTh = Opera theologica. 

7 For that reason, Ockham also rejects (at least in his later works) entities with “inten¬ 
tional” or “objective” existence, which are supposed to mediate between the intellect and 
the extramental things. See In I Sent., dist. 27, q. 3 (OTh IV, 241), and an analysis in 
D. Perler, Intenlionale und reale Existenz. Eine spatmittelalterliche Kontroverse, in: Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch, 102 (1995), 261-78. 

8 See In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 274). 
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has an immediate access to the material thing. In Ockham’s view, the recep¬ 
tion of the form consists in the mere fact that the perceiver is affected 
by the material thing and that such a sensory contact causes intellectual 
acts—acts that are directed towards the thing itself and that have this 
thing as their content. Such a causal relation does not require any rep¬ 
resenting entity. 

In light of this critique, there seems to be a clash between two explana¬ 
tory models: the representational species theory on the one hand, and 
Ockham’s strictly causal theory on the other. Some commentators see 
such a clash and understand Ockham’s rejection of species above all as 
a defence of direct realism. 9 Sometimes the species theory is even seen 
as a medieval forerunner of the early modem “veil of perception” the¬ 
ory, i.e. as a theory that posits entities which prevent the intellect from 
having a direct access to the extramental world. Thus, L. Spruit claims 
in his recent, very comprehensive study of the species theory that Duns 
Scotus, Ockham’s favourite target, “seems to share the view that the 
species is a veil between the soul and the world.” 10 

In the following, I want to show that such an interpretation is hardly 
adequate if one carefully examines Scotus’s defence of the species theory, 
which was repeated and elaborated in detail by some of Ockham’s con¬ 
temporaries." What is at stake in the fourteenth-century controversies 
over species (mostly intelligible species) is not so much a conflict between 
direct realism and representationalism as a clash between two metaphys¬ 
ical models—a clash that had far-reaching epistemological consequences. 
To show this, I will first analyse Scotus’s arguments endorsing the species 
theory (section II). Then I will evaluate Ockham’s critique of these argu¬ 
ments and analyse his own explanation of the process of receiving the 
thing’s form (section III). Finally, I will draw some conclusions and try 
to uncover some of the basic differences between Scotus and Ockham 
(section IV). 


9 See P. Alien, Guillaume d’Ockham. Le singular, Paris 1989, 215-26; C. Michon, Nominalisms. 
La thiorie de la signification d’Occam, Paris 1994, 43-9. 

10 L. Spruit, Species intelligibilis, op. cit., 266. 

" The most explicit defender of the Scotist doctrine was John of Reading; see G. Gal, 
Quaestio loannis de Reading de necessitate specierum intelligibilium. Defensio doctrinae Scoti, in: Franciscan 
Studies, 29 (1969), 66-156. The intelligible species were also defended by Walter Chatton; 
see K.H. Tachau & C. Luna, Walter Chatton on Sensible and Intelligible Species, in: Rivista di 
storia della filosofia, 40 (1985), 711-48 (especially 742-7). 
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In his Commentary on the Sentences (both in the Ordinatio and the Lectura), 
Duns Scotus presents a long, elaborate defence of the species theory. 12 
This defence is mainly a response to Henry of Ghent who had launched 
an attack against any theory appealing to intelligible species. 13 According 
to Henry, all one can receive from the material objects are phantasms 
( phantasmata ), i.e. a kind of sensory images. It is not the additional receiv¬ 
ing or abstracting of intelligible species that makes the reception of the 
thing’s form possible, but the fact that the agent intellect acts upon the 
phantasms and abstracts everything from them that makes them repre¬ 
sentations of particular objects. In doing that, the agent intellect enables 
the possible intellect to grasp the mere essence of the objects. The process 
of receiving the form without the matter is therefore to be understood 
as a three-step process. When someone looks at, say, a tree, (i) he or she 
receives an inner image picturing the tree as a particular object with indi¬ 
vidual qualities, (ii) his or her agent intellect then “purges” this image of 
all features that make it an image of that particular tree, and (iii) on the 
basis of the universal image the possible intellect apprehends the pure 
essence of the tree. 14 

Henry denies that, in addition to step (iii), the agent intellect needs to 
produce a special kind of entity called “intelligible species.” He also denies 
that the possible intellect needs to receive such an entity. Not only would 
that be superfluous, since the phantasm itself is capable of representing 
an object and putting the possible intellect in action. It would also have 
absurd consequences. For if the possible intellect were receiving an intel¬ 
ligible species, it would take on some entity. But then it would undergo 


12 Such a defence can also be found in the Questions on the De anima. Since their 
authenticity is disputed (see V. Richter, Studien gum literarischen Werk von Johannes Duns Scotus, 
Munchen 1985, 15-6), my analysis will be based on the Ordinatio and partly also on the 
Lectura. All references to Scotus’s work apply to the Vatican edition (= Vat.), Opera Omnia, 
Civitas Vaticana 1950f., and to the Wadding edition (= W), Opera omnia, Paris: Vives 
1891-5. 

13 See Henry of Ghent, Quodlibetum V, q. 14, ed. Venice 1613, f. 262 rb-va, summarized 
by Scotus in Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1 (Vat. Ill, 201-06), and in Led. I, d. 3, pars 3, 
q. 1 (Vat. XVI, 325-29). 

14 In addition to this theory of natural abstraction, Henry also had a theory of divine 
illumination to explain the cognitive process. Scotus presents and criticizes this theory in 
Ord. I, d. 3, pars 1, q. 4 (Vat. Ill, 126-48). But Henry seems to have abandoned it even 
before it was attacked by Scotus, as S.P. Marrone, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus on the 
Knowledge of Being, in: Speculum, 63 (1988), 22-57, convincingly argues. In any case, divine 
illumination is not mentioned in the Quodlibetum V, q. 14. On the dilferent stages in Henry’s 
intellectual development, see S.P. Marrone, Truth and Scientific Knowledge in the Thought of 
Henry of Ghent, Cambridge, MA 1985. 
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a real change in the way an object undergoes a real change when it takes 
on an accident, say a colour. Henry categorically rejects such an idea: 
when the possible intellect grasps the essence of a thing, it merely acti¬ 
vates its cognitive faculty. This is possible because the agent intellect pro¬ 
vides it with the “purged” phantasm. But such a cognitive change should 
not be mistaken for a real change. The transition from a purely poten¬ 
tial to an actual cognitive state should not be viewed as if the possible 
intellect were literally taking on some entity. 15 

If Duns Scotus wants to refute Henry’s criticism, he has to tackle two 
problems. First, he has to make clear that the presence of a phantasm, 
no matter how much it is “purged” or manipulated by the agent intel¬ 
lect, is not enough to bring about the reception of the thing’s form. 
Second, he has to explain what kind of change occurs in the intellect if 
it is not simply a real change. 

In his extensive response to Henry, Scotus deals with both problems. 
In the Ordinatio, he adduces four main arguments (in the earlier Lectura 
even six) in order to show that the intelligible species is necessary in addi¬ 
tion to the phantasm. I confine myself to presenting and discussing the 
first two of them. 

The first argument, called “the argument from the representing phan¬ 
tasm,” can be summarized as follows. 16 The phantasm that is received 
from a singular object always represents this object under the aspect of 
something singular, no matter how much it is manipulated or transformed 
by the agent intellect, because whatever has a representational function 
represents an object under a certain aspect and cannot simultaneously 
represent it under another aspect. An object, however, can not only be 
represented under the aspect of something singular, but also under the 
aspect of something universal. To have a complete representation, one 
needs to represent it under both aspects. Therefore, in addition to the 
phantasm representing the thing under the aspect of something singular, 
another representing entity is necessary. This further entity is the intelli¬ 
gible species. 

This argument is obviously based upon the thesis that a thing has two 
different aspects ( rationes ). Scotus does not give a detailed explanation or 
justification of this thesis, but I think we have to understand it in the 


15 See Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 336 (Vat. Ill, 203), and Led. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, 
n. 254 (Vat. XVI, 327). 

16 See Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 352 and n. 357 (Vat. Ill, 211-12 and 215-16), and 
Led. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 268 (Vat. XVI, 332). 
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context of his general metaphysical theory about the structure of mate¬ 
rial things. For Scotus, every object consists of a common nature and a 
so-called “contracting difference” that makes it something singular. These 
two aspects are closely linked; in extramental reality, the first never occurs 
without the second. But this does not mean that the first aspect is really 
identical with the second or that it can be reduced to the second. Rather, 
the two aspects are formally distinct: although existing together and form¬ 
ing together a concrete object, the two aspects can be conceived apart 
from each other and are therefore distinguishable. 17 So, if we want to 
have an adequate representation of an object x, we need to distinguish 
carefully between two types of representation, namely (1) representing x 
qua something singular (in virtue of its contracting difference) and (2) rep¬ 
resenting x qua something universal (in virtue of its common nature). 18 
For these two types of representation, two different representational devices 
are required: the phantasm for (1) and the intelligible species for (2). 

The last claim, however, does not seem to be very plausible at first 
sight. Why shouldn’t we suppose that one and the same device can rep¬ 
resent an object under more than one aspect? We could say, for instance, 
that a picture of a tree represents this object under several aspects: qua 
something green, qua something flowering, qua something inhabited by 
birds, etc. Why couldn’t we say in a similar way that a phantasm rep¬ 
resents a material object under two aspects: qua something singular and 
qua something universal? 

This objection overlooks the fact that an aspect (ratio), in Scotus’s sense, 
is not simply a quality. Being green, flowering, etc. are all visible quali¬ 
ties, and for every type of quality there is a certain type of phantasm. 
The two aspects “universal” and “singular,” however, are not such qual¬ 
ities. They are rather the two most basic aspects which a thing has in 
virtue of its two metaphysical constituents, the common nature and the 


17 On the formal distinction, see Ord. I, dist. 2, pars 2, q. 1-4 (Vat. II, 349-61) and 
Ord. II, dist. 3, pars I, q. 6 (Vat. VII, 484). For a concise analysis, see A.B. Wolter, The 
Formal Distinction, in: M. McCord Adams (ed.), The Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus, 
Ithaca & London 1990, 27-41; M. McCord Adams, Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century, 
in: N. Kretzmann et al. (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge 
1982, 411-39 (especially 414-5). 

18 Note that the common nature in itself is not something universal; it is indifferent to 
universality or singularity. But the presence of the common nature in the thing enables 
the intellect to represent the thing under a universal aspect. That is why Scotus stresses 
the point that, strictly speaking, the universal is only in intellectu. See Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, 
q. 1, n. 360 (Vat. Ill, 218); Ord. II, dist. 3, pars 1, q. 1, n. 34 (Vat. VII, 404) and the 
analysis given by O. Boulnois, Reelles intentions: nature commune et universaux seism Duns Scot, 
in: Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 97 (1992), 3-33 (especially 26-30). 
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contracting difference. These aspects are always formally distinct; in extra¬ 
mental reality, one of them cannot exist apart from the other. If some¬ 
one thinks that they are somehow similar to qualities, which are really 
distinct (one quality can exist apart from another quality), he or she over¬ 
looks this metaphysical fact. And if someone thinks that the two aspects 
ought to be represented by one and the same device, namely the phan¬ 
tasm, he or she behaves like someone—to give a modem analogy—who 
tries to represent the perceptible qualities of a tree and its chemical struc¬ 
ture with one and the same device. As we need one device for repre¬ 
senting the tree qua something green (e.g. a drawing) and another device 
for representing it qua something having such and such a structure (e.g. 
a chemical formula), we also need two different categories of devices for 
representing a tree qua something singular and qua something universal. 

The fact that we have to deal with two different aspects is the main 
reason why Scotus rejects Henry’s idea that the phantasm itself, provided 
it is “purged” of all particular features by the agent intellect, can put the 
possible intellect in action and make it apprehend the thing’s essence. 
This would be possible only if the phantasm somehow assumed two repre¬ 
sentational functions. In its basic form it would have to represent the 
thing as something singular, and in its “purged” form it would have to 
represent it as something universal. Such a double function is impossi¬ 
ble, according to Scotus, because the phantasm always represents the thing 
as something singular. No matter how much it is manipulated by the 
agent intellect, it never changes its representational function. (No matter 
how much the drawing of a tree, representing it as something green, is 
manipulated, it will never represent the tree as something having such 
and such a chemical structure. We would commit a category mistake if 
we were to appeal to a drawing to represent the chemical structure.) That 
is why Scotus stresses the point that “the phantasm represents with its 
entire function (secundum totam virtutem ) the object as something singular to 
the imagination.” 19 

Let me now turn to the second argument, the so-called “argument 
from the agent intellect,” which may be summarized as follows. 20 The 


19 Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 357 (Vat. II, 215): .. repraesentativum secundum 

totam virtutem suam repraesentans aliquid sub una ratione, non potest simul repraesentare 
idem vel aliud sub alia ratione obiecti; sed phantasma... secundum totam virtutem suam 
repraesentat obiectum ut singulare virtuti phantasticae ...” See also Led I, d. 3, pars 3, 
q. 1, n. 273 (Vat. XVI, 334). 

20 See Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 359 (Vat. Ill, 216-17). This argument is also men¬ 
tioned in Led I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 275 (Vat. XVI, 335) but not fully spelled out. 
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agent intellect is a faculty that is able to perform some real operation. 
When it performs such an operation, it brings about something real. What 
is brought about cannot simply be a phantasm in the imagination; other¬ 
wise the agent intellect would bring about a sensory state which does not 
belong to the intellectual realm. What is brought about by the agent intel¬ 
lect cannot simply be an act either. For every intellectual act needs to 
have an object, and the proper object for an intellectual act is the thing 
under its universal aspect. Therefore, what is brought about by the agent 
intellect must be something in the intellectual realm and something that 
provides the proper object for an intellectual act. This entity is the intel¬ 
ligible species: it makes the thing present under its universal aspect. 

This argument is again based upon the metaphysical thesis that a thing 
does not only have a singular aspect but, in virtue of its common nature, 
also a universal aspect. The main task of the intellect is to make this uni¬ 
versal aspect present. To do this, the intellect needs to be provided with 
a representational device which cannot simply be located in a lower fac¬ 
ulty such as the imagination. Only that which is located in the intellect 
can make the universal aspect present to the intellectual acts. 

Now one might object, from Henry’s point of view, that the last claim 
is not plausible at all. Why couldn’t we say that the agent intellect sim¬ 
ply acts upon the phantasms which are indeed located in the lower sen¬ 
sory faculty? Why shouldn’t the agent intellect be able to transform them, 
thus endowing them with the capability to make the universal aspect pre¬ 
sent to the intellect? It seems superfluous to assume that some additional 
representational device is needed. One could imagine that the agent intel¬ 
lect acts somehow like the sun. In spring, when the sun illuminates the 
plants hidden under the earth, it endows them with the capability to grow 
and to make certain aspects (e.g. their typical shape or colour) visible. 
Likewise, when the intellect acts upon or “illuminates” the phantasms in 
the sensory faculty, it endows them with the capacity to make the thing’s 
universal aspect somehow visible. 

Such an objection overlooks Scotus’s claim that the intellect’s task is 
not simply to act upon the phantasm, but to bring about something that 
belongs to the intellectual realm. In doing this, the intellect causes a tran¬ 
sition “from one order to another” (de ordine in ordinem), as Scotus says. 21 
By the two orders he understands the sensory order manifest in the sen¬ 
sory faculty (including both the external and the internal senses), and the 


21 See Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 359 (Vat. Ill, 217): “... primus terminus actio- 
nis intellectus agentis est universale in actu, quia ‘transfert de ordine in ordinem .. 
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intellectual order manifest in the intellect. Since the phantasms always 
remain in the sensory faculty, no matter how much they are “illumi¬ 
nated,” they always belong to the sensory order. 

The problem lurking in the background of this argument is a funda¬ 
mental one. How is it possible, Scotus asks, that on the basis of purely 
sensory states an object can become present to the intellectual acts? To put 
it crudely: how can material stuff be the basis for an intellectual activ¬ 
ity? No matter how much we manipulate the material stuff, Scotus says, 
it can never be transferred into something intellectual, and it can never 
by itself be the basis for an intellectual activity. We need something that 
is related to the sensory states but belongs to the intellectual order. This 
mediating entity is the intelligible species. It is produced when certain 
sensory states occur, but it is primarily produced by the intellect, not by 
the sensory states, and it is located in the intellect. In giving such an 
answer, Scotus tries to find a middle way between two extreme positions. 
On the one hand, he avoids a materialist position by emphasizing that 
the sensory states alone are never capable of causing an intellectual act, 
nor are they capable of providing the appropriate object for an intellec¬ 
tual act. No matter how much these states are manipulated, there is 
always a gap between the sensory and the intellectual realm. On the 
other hand, Scotus eschews an idealist position by pointing out that the 
intellect can never, by itself, perform an act that is directed towards some 
material object. Such an act always requires the presence of the object. 
And the object can become present only if it acts upon the senses and 
causes a phantasm, from which the intellect then abstracts an intelligible 
species. The intellect cannot create the presence of the object ex nihilo', it 
needs to have a sensory basis. 22 

For Scotus, the comparison with the plants illuminated by the sun 
would be misleading because the sun does not have the function of trans¬ 
ferring the plants from one order into another. The plants always belong 
to the physical order, whether they are in a visible or in an invisible 
state. And the aspects that become visible (shape, colour, etc.) in the illu¬ 
minated state are always perceptible qualities. The intellect, on the other 
hand, has precisely the function of transferring something from one order 
to another. And what becomes present to the intellect is not simply a 


22 This mid-way position is apparent in Scotus’s long discussion of the causes of a cog¬ 
nition. He claims that the soul and the thing present to the senses need to co-operate 
(“oportet concurrere animam et obiectum praesens”). Neither the soul nor the thing alone 
is capable of causing a cognition. See Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 2, n. 486-9 (Vat. Ill, 289-90). 
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perceptible quality but an aspect the thing has in virtue of its common 
nature, one of its most basic constituents. 

What is the thrust of the two arguments I have presented so far? Both 
are obviously based upon a metaphysical thesis and need to be evaluated 
in light of this thesis. For Scotus, every thing has both a universal and 
a singular aspect because it consists of a common nature and a con¬ 
tracting difference. If we want to have a full cognition of a thing, we 
need to take into account both aspects. The thing’s universal aspect can 
neither be eliminated nor reduced to its singular aspect. Likewise, the 
cognitive devices necessary for representing the universal aspect can nei¬ 
ther be eliminated nor reduced to those necessary for representing the 
singular aspect. This is one of the main reasons why Scotus claims that 
we need to distinguish between two types of cognition. 23 In an intuitive 
cognition we cognize a thing under its singular aspect: as a thing that is 
actually existing and present to us. To gain such a cognition, we only 
need to be in a sensory contact with the thing. In an abstractive cogni¬ 
tion, however, we cognize a thing under its universal or essential aspect 
(sub ratione quidditativa): as something that is not physically present and 
might not be actually existing but that is present in its pure essence. 24 
To gain this second kind of cognition, we need peculiar cognitive devices, 
the intelligible species, which make the thing present to the intellect. 

Yet, Scotus’s thesis that we need peculiar cognitive devices for the sec¬ 
ond type of cognition does not amount to the claim that these devices 
prevent the intellect from having an immediate access to the thing. The 
intelligible species are that by which a thing is cognized under its uni¬ 
versal aspect, not at all that which is immediately cognized (except in the 
case where someone reflects upon the way he or she cognizes the thing 
under its universal aspect). That which is immediately cognized is the 
thing itself—the thing insofar as it is the object of the intellect, thus having 
an “objective existence” (esse obiectivum ). 25 The intelligible species do not 
form any kind of veil behind which the extramental things are somehow 


23 This is, of course, not the only reason. There are also theological reasons for this 
distinction, as S.D. Dumont, Theology as a Science and Duns Scotus’s Distinction between Intuitive 
and Abstractive Cognition, in: Speculum 64 (1989), 579-99, rightly points out. 

24 See Quodl. q. 13, n. 9 (W XXV, 522). For an extensive analysis of this passage, see 
L. Honnefelder, Ens inquantum ms. Der Begriff des Seiendm als solchen als Gegenstand der Metaphysik 
nach der Lehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, Munster 1979, 218-31. 

25 Note that the thing with “objective existence” is not a kind of third entity but the 
thing itself insofar as it is the object of the intellect. I discuss this point in my What Am 
I Thinking About? Duns Scotus and Peter Aureol on Intentional Objects, in: Vivarium, 32 (1994), 
72-89. 
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hidden. The veil metaphor, often used to characterize the modem the¬ 
ory of ideas, 26 is inappropriate for a description of Scotus’s theory because 
the intelligible species do not hide anything. On the contrary, they are 
the indispensable means the intellect needs to have access to the thing’s 
universal aspect. Had the intellect only the phantasms, it would only have 
access to the actually existing thing, present qua something singular. 

A more appropriate modem metaphor for characterizing Scotus’s the¬ 
ory would be that of the microscope. By looking through the microscope 
one is able to see some microbiological aspects that are inaccessible to 
the unaided senses. Likewise, by using the intelligible species the intellect 
is able to grasp the thing’s universal aspect that is inaccessible to the 
senses and to the unaided sensory faculty. The crucial point is that the 
intelligible species, like the microscope, is that by which something is seen 
under a certain aspect, not at all that which is seen. 

One problem still remains. In my short presentation of Henry’s cri¬ 
tique I pointed out that the introduction of intelligible species seems to 
amount to the introduction of a “real change” in the intellect. In receiv¬ 
ing a species, the intellect seems to take on an accident in the same way 
that an object takes on an accident when it receives a quality, say, a 
colour. Thus, the intellect involved in long cognitive processes seems to 
be continually taking on accidents and thus to be in a continual process 
of “real change.” How can Scotus avoid this odd consequence? 

To answer this question, we need to take into account that Scotus 
carefully distinguishes between two kinds of change. He concedes that 
there is a “real change” in the intellect insofar as the intellect performs 
a real operation. But this does not mean that the intellect takes on some 
accident in the way an object takes on a quality, say the colour brown. 
For an object taking on the colour brown literally becomes brown, but 
the intellect “taking on” the intelligible species representing something 
brown does not become brown. The fact that the intellect undergoes a 
“real change” simply means that the intellect produces some device to 
make the object present. But the device itself is not brown, nor does it 
make the intellect brown. (When I look through a microscope to see, say, 
a virus, the microscope itself does not become infected by the virus, nor 
does it infect me. The microscope is nothing but a device I use to make 
the virus cognitively present to me.) Scotus claims that it is the process 


26 It became popular through J. Bennett’s influential work Locke, Berkeley, Hume: Central 
Themes, Oxford 1971, 69, and was recently used by L. Spruit (see above n. 10) to char¬ 
acterize Scotus’s position. 
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of making a thing present that is relevant here. Whenever such a process 
occurs, the intellect undergoes an intentional change which is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the real change: 

I say that the intellect is not only really affected by the real object when it impresses 
such a real species. It is also intentionally affected by this object insofar as the object 
shines up in the species. And this second affection (or: change) is the “receiving of 
an understanding.” 27 

By making a distinction between two ways of being affected or two 
kinds of change, Scotus emphasizes the fact that something more is occur¬ 
ring than the production and the use of some device, which is indeed 
something real. What is occurring in addition is an intentional or cogni¬ 
tive change: the object becomes present (or “shines up”) under its uni¬ 
versal aspect. To use the modem microscope metaphor, we may say: 
what happens when we look at a thing through a microscope is not only 
something “real,” namely our use of a technical device. What happens 
in addition is a cognitive change: the microbiological features hitherto 
invisible to us become visible. And what undergoes this change is not the 
thing itself, for it always remains the same, whether or not it is looked 
at through the microscope. Instead, it is we who are changed in a cer¬ 
tain way, because we gain an insight into the thing we did not have 
before—we are changed in our cognitive relationship to the thing. Likewise, 
we are somehow changed when we “look at” a thing by means of an 
intelligible species because the thing becomes present to us under an 
aspect that had hitherto been inaccessible. 

Ill 

In his Commentary on the Sentences, Ockham examines Scotus’s defence of 
the species theory but rejects it after a detailed discussion. He repeatedly 
points out that the species are not required for a cognitive process. Such 
a process can be explained with reference to two entities only, namely 
the material thing acting upon the senses and the intellect responding to 
this action. 28 Anyone who posits a species mediating between the two 
posits a superfluous entity and thereby violates the principle of parsimony. 


27 Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 386 (Vat. Ill, 235): “. .. dico quod intellectus non 
tantum patitur realiter ab obiecto reali, imprimente talem speciem realem, sed etiam ab 
illo obiecto ut relucet in specie patitur passione intendonali: et ilia secunda passio est 
'recepdo intellecdonis..See also Led. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 298 (Vat. XVI, 345). 

28 See In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 268-76). 
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One might immediately respond to such a critique that the species are 
not superfluous. After all, they assume an important function, as the analy¬ 
sis of Scotus’s arguments has shown. They make it possible for an object 
to become present under its universal aspect. This function is not assumed 
by any other entity. Anticipating a possible objection, Scotus points out 
that any appeal to the principle of parsimony overlooks this function and 
is therefore illegitimate: 

If you are objecting: “one should not posit a plurality where there is no necessity; 
there is no necessity here, therefore etc.,” I answer that there is a necessity when 
the perfection of nature requires it. For although this subject, a human being, can 
have an object present <to him> in a phantasm because he is a human being, nev¬ 
ertheless the human intellectual nature, inasmuch as it is intellectual, does not have 
the object sufficiendy present if it has the object only in a presence begged from the 
phantasy. 29 

If there were no intelligible species, an object would be present only 
insofar as it is present in the phantasy; its presence would be “begged” 
from this lower faculty, as Scotus metaphorically says. But in the phan¬ 
tasy, an object is present only under its singular aspect. To make it pres¬ 
ent under its universal aspect, a special device is required. 

How can Ockham appeal to the principle of parsimony in light of this 
response? How can he maintain his claim that the species are superfluous 
entities without neglecting the function Scotus attributes to them? 

Ockham chooses a radical strategy. He denies that the species have a 
specific function to assume by denying that an object has any universal 
aspect that should be made present to the intellect. Replying to Scotus, 
he claims: 

I say that there are not two representable aspects ( rationes ) in a thing, one of which 
is represented to the phantasy and the other to the intellect. There are not two such 
aspects in a thing, namely the contracted nature and the contracting property, because 
whatever is in a thing is singular.. . 30 


29 Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 369 (Vat. Ill, 224): “Si obicias ‘pluralitas non est 
ponenda nisi ubi est necessitas, hie non est necessitas, ergo etc.,’—respondeo: necessitas 
est quando perfectio naturae hoc requirit. Licet autem hoc suppositum quod est homo, 
possit habere obiectum praesens in phantasmate, quia homo est, tamen natura intellectu¬ 
als hominis, ut intellectuals est, non habet obiectum sufficienter praesens si non habet 
ipsum nisi in praesentia mendicata a virtute phantasdea.” 

30 In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 303): “... dico quod non sunt duae rationes reprae- 
sentabiles in re quarum una repraesentatur phantasiae et alia intellectui. Quia non sunt 
talia duo in re, natura scilicet contracta et proprietas contrahens, quia quidquid est in re 
est singulare ...” 
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Ockham’s critique is obviously directed against the metaphysical basis 
of the species theory. Since an object has no universal aspect, there is 
no need for a peculiar device that should make this aspect present to the 
intellect. In denying that an intelligible species is required for the cogni¬ 
tive process, Ockham does not so much oppose the thesis that there is 
a third entity preventing the intellect from having an immediate access 
to the extramental object. He rather opposes the thesis that the thing 
itself has a universal aspect that should be made present to the intellect. 
That is, he opposes Scotus’s metaphysical thesis concerning the internal 
structure of a thing. 

Ockham opposes this thesis above all because he takes it to be inco¬ 
herent. He points out that a concrete thing is something singular, as 
everyone including Scotus grants, and therefore something “determined,” 
i.e. something having a unique structure and differing from all other things. 
But if such a thing had a universal aspect in virtue of a common nature, 
it would have to be something “indifferent” as well, i.e. something that 
does not differ from all other things. For what is universal is precisely 
something that can be instantiated in many things, and thus something 
“indifferent” to many things. Therefore, the claim that a singular thing 
has a universal aspect amounts to the claim that a singular thing is some¬ 
thing determined and something indifferent. Such a claim is a blatant 
incoherence in Ockham’s opinion . 31 

Given this incoherent metaphysical thesis, Ockham thinks that the 
whole epistemological theory founded upon this thesis is incoherent. Since 
a singular thing does not have a universal aspect, there is no need for a 
special device to represent this alleged aspect. All that can be represented 
is the singular thing as it is given in a concrete perceptual situation: 

Therefore I say that the intellect intuitively knows the singular thing as it is here 
and now, according to all the conditions under which the sense knows it as well as 
according to more <other condi tions>. 32 

It becomes clear from this affirmation that Ockham rejects a thesis 
that was shared by many medieval Aristotelians. When these authors dis¬ 
cussed the question of how the intellect cognizes a thing by receiving its 
form without the matter, they always assumed that the form or essence 


31 See In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (Oth V, 299) and more extensively In I Sent., dist. 2, q. 4 
(OTh 108-22). 

32 In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 284): “Ideo dico quod intellectus cognoscit intuitive 
singulare ut hie et nunc et secundum omnes condiciones secundum quas cognoscit sensus 
et etiam secundum plures.” 
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is something universal, something that does not exist by itself but that is 
instantiated in the concrete, enmattered thing. Given this assumption, 
they thought that the intellect is able to receive the form without the 
matter only by “stripping off” all the individual features . 33 For Ockham, 
however, there is no universal form. Nor is there a common nature that 
could be separated by the intellect from the contracting difference. All 
there is in reality is the individual thing with its individual nature: the 
thing “as it is here and now.” Therefore, receiving the form without the 
matter cannot be a process of “stripping off” the universal form from its 
individual features. It can only be a process based on a causal relation 
between the thing and the intellect: whenever the thing acts upon the 
senses and causes sensory impressions, the intellect performs acts that are 
directed towards this thing. Strictly speaking, nothing is received in the 
intellect. The intellect merely reacts to the causal inputs stemming from 
the thing “as it is here and now.” 

Obviously, Ockham does not wish to explain the process of receiving 
the form without the matter by appealing to representing entities such as 
the intelligible species. But the main reason for that is not that he tries 
to avoid some kind of veil between the intellect and the extramental 
world. His rejection of representing entities is rather motivated by his 
rejection of the assumption that there is a universal form to be received. 

Now, one may object against this strategy that Ockham overlooks 
an important point in Scotus’s argument. Even if there is nothing but a 
causal relation between the individual thing and the intellect, one has to 
explain how there can be such a relation, given that the thing merely 
brings about sensory states by acting upon the senses. How can these 
states have an impact on intellectual acts? How can there be a transition 
from something physiological to something intellectual? One crucial task 
of the species theory is to answer this question. For the species are exactly 
those entities that make such a transition possible. They enable the intel¬ 
lect to make a transfer “from one order to another” (de ordine in ordinem), 
as Scotus says . 34 

In his response to this objection, Ockham grants that there is a tran¬ 
sition to be explained. But he claims that the explanation the species the- 


35 See for instance Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 86, art. 1. This is, of course, 
not Scotus’s position, but he reports it as the common position. Quodl., q. 9 (W XXV, 
385): “.. . secundum omnes, quidditas rei materialis potest esse per se objectum intellec- 
tus nostri, sed tantummodo, si requiritur in objecto immaterialitas, hoc est, abstractio a 
materia individual^ et ex hoc sequitur quod operatio sit immaterialis terminative, hoc est, 
indifferens ad objecta singularia materialia.” 

34 See above n. 21. 
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ory gives is not satisfactory at all. For this theory simply posits an entity 
that somehow mediates between the two orders. Both the thing bringing 
about the sensory states and the intellect reacting to these states are said 
to be the “partial causes” of the intelligible species . 35 But how can there 
be a material (or sensory) cause and an intellectual cause for a single 
entity? And what status does this entity have—half sensory and half intel¬ 
lectual? Ockham thinks that the very same problem the species theory 
started with shows up again. If one simply assumes that there is an entity 
that somehow makes the bridge between the sensory and the intellectual 
order, one still needs to explain how such a bridge can simultaneously 
belong to two orders. In Ockham’s view, such a mysterious bridge is no 
help at all. Instead of positing a mediating entity one may equally well 
affirm that the sensory states are the immediate cause of the intellectual 
acts. He concludes: 

As you claim that the corporeal can be a partial cause for the causation of the species 
in the spiritual realm, I claim that the corporeal is a partial cause for the causation 
of an understanding in the spiritual realm. 36 

Let me illustrate this critique with an example. When someone looks 
at a tree, he or she acquires some visual states. These states obviously 
belong to the sensory realm. How can they cause an intellectual act that 
is directed towards the tree? The defenders of the species theory would 
answer that the sensory states as a partial cause, together with the intel¬ 
lect as the other partial cause, bring about an intelligible species repre¬ 
senting the tree. This species makes it possible that there be an act directed 
towards the tree because it makes the tree present to the intellect. Ockham’s 
reaction to this explanation would be as follows: why do you posit a 
species with a hybrid status—partly caused by the sensory states, partly 
by the intellect—to make the tree present to the intellect? You might as 
well say that the tree makes itself present to the intellect, given there are 
appropriate visual states. And you don’t resolve the problem of the tran¬ 
sition from the sensory to the intellectual realm by positing the species, 
because you still have to explain how this entity can be caused both by 
something sensory and by something intellectual. 

Of course, such a reply does not fully explain the problem of how the 
tree makes itself present to the intellect when there are appropriate visual 
states. What kind of relation is there between the visual states and the 


35 Scotus makes this claim in Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 2, n. 486 (Vat. Ill, 289). 

36 In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 275): “Vel sicut tu ponis quod corporale potest esse 
causa partialis ad causandum speciem in spirituali, ita ego pono quod corporale est causa 
partialis ad causandum intellectionem in spirituali.” 
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intellectual acts? As far as I can see, Ockham does not give an explicit 
answer to this question. He confines himself to saying that the visual 
states are a cause of the intellectual acts without spelling out the details 
of this causal relation. But I think that this relation and the so-called 
transition from the sensory order to the intellectual one are not a real 
issue for him because he takes it for granted that all the parts of the 
soul, though differing from each other, form a unity . 37 Therefore, there 
is no gap between the states of one part and those of another. Both sen¬ 
sory and intellectual states are occurring in one and the same soul. Unlike 
Scotus, Ockham does not think that the two kinds of states are categor¬ 
ically different. So he does not have to deaf with the problem of how 
there can be a causal relation between two categorically different states, 
or of how there can be a transition from one order to the other. Since 
the sensitive soul and the intellective soul are nothing but two potencies 
of one and the same substance, the sensory and the intellectual states are 
also states of one and the same substance. 

There is mother objection one might raise against Ockham’s rejection 
of the species. As has become clear in the last section, the species plays 
a crucial role in Scotus’s distinction between intuitive and abstractive cog¬ 
nition. In the case of an abstractive cognition, when the cognized thing 
is not existing or not physically present, the intellect needs some repre¬ 
senting entity to make the thing present. In such a case, the thing becomes 
present in its mere essence (sub ratione quidditativa), regardless of its exist¬ 
ence. Thus, when there is no concrete triangle I can look at, I need a 
triangle-species to make the triangle’s essence present in abstraction from 
its existence. Were there no such species, I would not be able to per¬ 
form an act directed towards the triangle. How can Ockham explain such 
a case without appealing to an intelligible species? 

His answer to this question is based upon a redefinition of abstractive 
cognition. Unlike Scotus who claimed that intuitive cognition is about the 
singular, existing thing and abstractive cognition about the essence of the 
thing, Ockham holds that both types of cognition are about the very 
same thing under the same aspect (sub eadem ratione). 3B They differ inso¬ 
far as intuitive cognition is always accompanied by a judgement about 
the existence or non-existence of the thing, whereas abstractive cognition 


37 See on the intellective part In II Sent., q. 20 (OTh V, 435-43) and on the sensitive 
part In III Sent, q. 4 (OTh VI, 135-39). 

38 In I Sent, prol., q. 1 (OTh I, 36): .. idem totaliter et sub eadem ratione a parte 

obiecti est obiectum intuitivae et abstractivae <notitiae>.” 
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lacks such a judgement . 39 Abstractive cognition is therefore not a cog¬ 
nition of a special aspect; it is merely a cognition that is neutral with 
regard to the existence or non-existence of the thing. This is the case 
when I cognize a triangle in a case where no triangle is physically pres¬ 
ent to me. I merely cognize a triangle (a singular thing, not a universal 
essence) and I withhold my assent to its existence or non-existence. To 
do that, I do not need any representing entity that makes the triangle 
present to my intellect. 

However, such an answer does not seem to resolve the problem. How 
can I make the triangle present to my intellect if there is no concrete tri¬ 
angle I can look at? Do I not need some proxy for the lacking triangle— 
an intelligible species that makes the triangle present? Ockham categori¬ 
cally denies the need for such an additional entity. All I need in such a 
case is a previous intuitive cognition or a series of such cognitions. These 
cognitions bring about a certain habitus, i.e. a disposition to perform an 
act of a certain type . 40 Thus, when I look at a concrete triangle many 
times and when I therefore have many intuitive cognitions of the triangle, 
I acquire a disposition to perform a certain type of act. This disposition, 
not an intelligible species, enables me to have an abstractive cognition of 
a triangle. For it is this disposition that enables me to bring about acts 
that are similar to the previous ones so that I can make a triangle pres¬ 
ent to my intellect even when no triangle is physically present. 

This explanation, linked to a complex theory of memory, engendered 
a long controversy among Ockham’s contemporaries. John of Reading, 
a defender of the Scotist theory, pointed out that a simple habitus does 
not suffice to cause an abstractive cognition when the object is no longer 
present. For the habitus must not only cause later acts of a certain type, 
it must also represent the non-present object in these later acts. But how 
can a mere disposition represent an object? John thought that it is never 
able to assume this function. Only a species which is endowed with a 
representational function can do that . 41 

For the moment, I will not further analyse this controversy over the 
function of the habitus .* 2 What I want to stress is the basic metaphysical 
point in Ockham’s argument about abstractive cognition. Since in his 


39 See In I Sent., prol., q. 1 (OTh I, 31). 

40 On the function of the habitus, see In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 262, 264-65, 
271-72). 

41 See G. Gal, “Quaestio Ioannis de Reading de necessitate specierum intelligibilium. 
Defensio doctrinae Scoti,” op. cit., (especially 149-51). 

42 For a detailed analysis, see M. McCord Adams, William Ockham, Notre Dame 1987, 
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opinion a thing does not have two formally distinct aspects (rationes), we 
cannot distinguish two types of cognition by attributing one aspect to 
each. Abstractive cognition cannot be about the universal aspect because 
there is no such aspect in the thing itself. Consequently, there is no need 
to make this aspect present by means of an intelligible species. If we want 
to make a distinction between two types of cognition, this distinction 
should be based not upon a difference in the object, but upon our way 
of cognizing this thing, namely with or without a judgement of existence. 

IV 

Let me now draw some conclusions and point out the basic differences 
between Scotus and Ockham. I hope this will shed some light on the 
underpinnings of the whole controversy over intelligible species. 

First, it has become clear that the basic conflict between the two authors 
is a metaphysical one and not, or at least not primarily, an epistemo¬ 
logical one. Since Scotus starts from the premises (i) that every concrete, 
material thing has a universal aspect and (ii) that this aspect cannot be 
identified with or reduced to the singular aspect, he is compelled to take 
these premises into account when he deals with the problem of repre¬ 
sentation: an adequate representation of a thing has to be a representa¬ 
tion of both aspects, and we need a representational device for each of 
them. Ockham, however, rejects the metaphysical distinction between two 
aspects and consequently rejects the distinction between different repre¬ 
sentational devices: given that there is nothing but the singular thing, 
there is no need for a special device to represent the alleged universal 
aspect. His critique of the species theory is mainly a consequence of his 
rejection of Scotus’s metaphysical doctrine. That is why his critique should 
be evaluated in light of the metaphysical conflict. Whether or not his 
rejection of the intelligible species is convincing depends on an answer 
to the question whether or not his rejection of a non-reducible common 
nature, responsible for the universal aspect of a thing, is convincing. Such 
an evaluation is beyond the scope of this paper . 43 But I think that it 
should not be neglected in further studies. 


515-25. See also M. Tweedale, Mental Representations in Later Medieval Scholasticism, in: J.-C. 
Smith (ed.), Historical Foundations of Cognitive Science, Dordrecht 1990, 35-51 (especially 42). 

43 For an excellent evaluation, see M. Tweedale, Does Scotus’ Doctrine on Unioersals Make 
Any Sense?, in: O. Pluta (ed.), Die Philosophic im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam 1988, 
103-18. 
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Second, the metaphysical conflict between the two authors is also 
responsible for their disagreement in explaining how the intellect “assim¬ 
ilates” itself to the thing when it receives its form without the matter. For 
Scotus, the process of assimilating is a process of making the thing— 
above all its universal aspect—present to the intellect. For Ockham, such 
a process can be no more than a causal process, because there is noth¬ 
ing but the singular thing that can be present, and such a thing becomes 
present whenever it acts upon the perceiver, so as to cause sensory states 
and intellectual acts. Given that there is nothing besides the singular thing, 
it would be pointless to posit a mediating entity. Ockham claims that we 
would run into an infinite regress if we were to posit such an entity. For 
when someone were saying that a thing x becomes present by means of 
an entity e, we could always ask how e becomes present. If the answer 
were that e becomes present by means of another entity, say e*, we could 
again ask how e* becomes present. To explain the presence of a medi¬ 
ating entity, another mediating entity would always be required . 44 So, 
instead of positing an infinite number of mediating entities, we should 
instead affirm from the beginning that x becomes present by itself, given 
that there are appropriate sensory states. 

Third, despite Ockham’s insistent claim that we have to preserve the 
immediate relationship between the thing and the intellect, his conflict 
with Scotus is not a conflict between direct realism and representational- 
ism, as it may seem, but a conflict between two variants of direct realism. 
For both authors agree that, given normal circumstances, the material 
thing is the first and immediate object we cognize. Their disagreement 
is about the question of what the internal structure of the material thing 
is and, consequently, how its form can be received. Since Scotus thinks 
that the material object has a universal aspect to which we have no access 
by means of sensory activity alone, he claims that there needs to be a 
special device that makes this aspect present. This device, the intelligible 
species, is that by which the thing becomes present under its universal 
aspect, not that which becomes immediately present . 45 The species has a 
purely instrumented function . 46 Of course, Scotus often speaks about a 


44 See In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (OTh V, 273). 

45 More than thirty years ago, J.F. Boler already made this point in his Scotus and Intuition: 
Some Remarks , in: The Monist, 49 (1965), 556-7: “One may not have much truck with 
phantasms and species, but there could be a hundred more steps or entities in the analy¬ 
sis and it would not affect the ‘directness’ of our knowledge one whit.” 

46 Ord. I, d. 3, pars 3, q. 3, n. 562 (Vat. Ill, 334): “Videtur enim intelligibilium a nobis 
naturaliter intellectorum species in intellectu esse quasi instrumentum ipsius intellects, non 
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representational function, and he explicitly calls the species a “represent¬ 
ing entity.” That is why his position can be characterized as a repre- 
sentationalist theory in some sense. But one should be careful when using 
the label “representationalist.” The strong representationalist thesis 

Tl: Intelligible species are the representing entities which alone are imme¬ 
diately present to the intellect, 

which cannot be ascribed to Scotus, is to be distinguished from the weak 
representationalist thesis 

T2: Intelligible species are the representing entities by which the mate¬ 
rial objects become fully present to the intellect, 

which is Scotus’s thesis and which does not contradict direct realism. 
Scotus even tries to defend direct realism and make it more plausible by 
pointing out that the material thing with all its aspects, including the uni¬ 
versal one, can be the immediate object of the intellect only if there is 
an appropriate device for making it present. In his opinion, the thesis 
that the material thing is the immediate object is a philosophically inter¬ 
esting thesis only if we are given an account of how —by what kind of 
devices and psychological processes—such a thing can become present to 
the intellect. 47 

Scotus’s position becomes representationalist in the strong sense only 
if one abandons the thesis that the material thing itself has a common 
nature, responsible for the thing’s universal aspect. As soon as one claims 
that such a universal aspect is a universal concept with a peculiar onto¬ 
logical status, one does indeed introduce a “third entity” between the 
material thing and the cognizing intellect. For in that case, the material 
object is no longer the immediate object when something is cognized 
under a universal aspect. Rather, a peculiar entity becomes the imme¬ 
diate object. Such a position can be found in Ockham’s early theory of 
universal where he claims that a universal concept is an entity with 


motum ab intellectu ut agat, quasi scilicet aliquid recipiat ab intellectu, sed quo intellec- 
tus utitur ad suatn actionem.” (emphasis added) 

47 I cannot agree with L. Spruit who concludes his discussion of Scotus’s doctrine with 
the remark that “cognition inevitably involves some inference from intermediary repre¬ 
sentations or entities, and lacks de facto all (direct) contact with the world.” ( Species intelligi- 
bilis, op. cit., 266) Given Scotus’s weak representationalism, the thesis (1) that representa¬ 
tions are required for cognition, does not imply the thesis (2) that the cognizer lacks all 
direct contact with the world. Scotus would strongly oppose the claim that we need to go 
through inferential steps to have an access to the extramental world. 
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“objective” or “intentional” existence. 48 According to this theory, some¬ 
one apprehending a concrete thing, say Socrates, under the universal 
aspect animal, does not immediately apprehend Socrates or some aspect 
of Socrates, but the universal concept animal which is a distinct entity. 
Only such a position, which is not Scotus’s position and which Ockham 
himself gave up in his later theory, 49 is a strong representationalist theory 
that posits “third entities” as the immediate objects of the intellect. 

Fourth, the controversy over intelligible species makes it clear that one 
of the main differences between Scotus (as well as his fourteenth-century 
defenders, e.g. John of Reading) and Ockham lies in their theory of abstrac¬ 
tive cognition. Most research in the last three decades has focused on 
their theories of intuitive cognition, because most scholars were primar¬ 
ily interested in the vexing problem of how there can be an intuitive cog¬ 
nition of non-existent things. 50 Unfortunately, the intense attention paid 
to this problem (and the ensuing heated debate about medieval skepti¬ 
cism) has thrust the topic of abstractive cognition into the background. 
But in fourteenth-century debates, abstractive cognition was at least as 
controversial as intuitive cognition. In some respects, it was even more 
controversial. For Scotus and Ockham fully agreed that the singular thing 
is the object of an intuitive cognition. Unlike some thirteenth-century 
authors (e.g. Thomas Aquinas), they never doubted that the singular thing 
can be the first and immediate object of a cognition. Their point of con¬ 
troversy was rather abstractive cognition. They strongly disagreed on the 
questions of what the object of an abstractive cognition is and of how 
something can become the object of such a cognition. This disagreement 
reveals a great deal about the metaphysical foundation of epistemological 
issues in the later middle ages. 

All Souls College 
Oxford University 


48 See In I Sent., dist. 2, q. 8 (OTh II, 271-81). 

49 On the well-known transition from the so-called “objective existence theory” to the 
later “act-theory,” see M. McCord Adams, William Ockham, op. cit., 71-107. 

50 A notable exception is K.H. Tachau ( Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham, op. cit., 
75-81) who rightly remarks that the problem of intuitive cognition should be seen in light 
of the dichotomy “intuitive-abstractive”—a dichotomy that points out different ways of 
cognizing a thing—and not as a problem about skepticism. 
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1. L’oeuvre philosophique comme phenomene historique 

L’oeuvre philosophique n’est jamais directement intellige, elle est un 
phenomene historique dont la comprehension est soumise aux lois de la 
perception et de l’interpretation. Avec le temps qui nous separe de Pau- 
teur, le processus de transformation du contexte et du code d’interpreta- 
tion se poursuit de sorte que toute lecture de l’oeuvre doive d’abord, pour 
saisir l’intention de Pauteur, consister en une reconstruction du contexte 
et des systemes de “decodage.” Pour atteindre cela, il faut connaitre les 
partisans de Poeuvre, ses adversaires, son contexte institutionnel et son 
public, son langage. En bref, il faut connaitre sa reception. Le terme 
reception implique le moment actif de Pimpact du texte sur Phistoire ainsi 
que le moment passif de sa possible mise en fonction contre Pintention 
de Pauteur par une utilisation partielle, ou encore les contorsions que 
subit Poeuvre pour servir des objectifs diflerents de ceux de Pauteur. Dans 
Phistoire, ces deux moments, theoriquement separes, se manifestent sou- 
vent dans une forme concomitante. C’est-a-dire que Poeuvre exerce son 
influence en tant qu’oeuvre reinterpretee. On pourrait appeler cela la dia- 
lectique de la reception. 

L’entreprise de reconstruction de Phistoire de la reception doit etre dis- 
tinguee de la “Wirkungsgeschichte” telle qu’elle est con$ue par l’hermeneu- 
tique, notamment par H.G. Gadamer dans son oeuvre Wahrheit und Methode. 
En effet Gadamer presuppose une identification complete entre Werk et 
Wirkung, entre oeuvre et effet. 1 L’histoire de la reception ne peut tolerer 
cette presupposition. Si Pacquisition d’une idee approximative de ce que 


1 “In der vermeintlichen Naivitat unseres Verstehens, in der wir dem MaBstab der Ver- 
standlichkeit folgen, zeigt sich das Andere so sehr vom Eigenen her, daB es gar nicht mehr 
als Eigenes und Anderes zur Aussage kommt.” (H.-G. Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode, 4th 
ed., Tubingen 1975, 284). “Der Entwurf des historischen Horizontes ist also nur ein Phasen- 
moment im Vollzug des Verstehens und verfestigt sich nicht zu der Selbstentfremdung 
eines vergangenen BewuBtseins, sondem wird von dem eigenen Verstehenshorizont der 
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l’auteur voulait effectivement dire a son public etait impossible par une 
analyse du texte a la lumiere de la reception immediate, nous n’arrive- 
rions jamais au constat des effets d’une oeuvre differents de Poeuvre meme. 
Nous serions en presence de “ Wirkungen” mais pas de “Wirkungsgeschichte,” 
de receptions mais non d’une histoire de la reception, et d’une prise de 
conscience de la difference des horizons qui est presupposee par Gadamer 
avec son “ Horizontverschmelzung .” Ce que l’entreprise que je propose a en 
commun avec la theorie de la reception est le fait que notre connais- 
sance de Poeuvre se constitue a travers une analyse de sa mediation par 
les lecteurs, et par une analyse des conditions des destinataires immedi- 
ats du texte. 2 

Mon intention ici est de rappeler trois etapes de l’histoire de la recep¬ 
tion de la Monarchie de Dante avant sa premiere edition imprimee en 
1559. 3 Je vais presenter une histoire de cette reception pour une periode 
assez large et m’arreter a la question du role de la Monarchie dans l’his- 
toire de la philosophic politique. Les exemples choisis vont demontrer 
que le role que joue une oeuvre philosophique change avec le contexte. 
En tant qu’apparition historique, Poeuvre philosophique subit des meta¬ 
morphoses au cours de sa reception. Elle change dans ses formes en fonc- 
tion des interets de ses lecteurs et ses enonces changent de signification 
avec une modification du contexte. 

2. La reception de la “Monarchie” de Dante chez Jean Falkenberg 

M.W. Senko a le merite d’avoir edite les deux redactions du De monar- 
chia mundi de Jean Falkenberg et d’avoir demontre que la deuxieme 


Gegenwart eingeholt. Im Vollzug des Verstehens geschieht eine wirkliche Horizontver¬ 
schmelzung, die mit dem Entwurf des historischen Horizontes zugleich dessen Aufhebung 
vollbringt.” ( Ibidem, 290). 

2 Cf. H.-R. Jauss, literatwrgeschichle als Provokation der literatiirwissenschaft, Frankfurt 1970. 

3 Pour une interpretation de la Monarchie et de la pensee politique de Dante cf. R. Im- 
bach, Die politische Dimension der menschlichen Vemunfi bei Dante, dans: O. Hoffe (ed.), Der 
Mensch—ein politisches Tier. Essays zur politischen Anthropologic, Stuttgart 1992, 26-42; V. Russo, 
Impero e stato di diritto: studio su Monorchia ed Epistole politichc di Dante, Naples 1987; C. Vasoli, 
Papato e Impero nel tardo Medioevo: Dante, Marsilio, Ockham, dans: L. Firpo (ed.), Storia delte idee 
politiche, economiche e sociali, II, Turin 1983, 543-84; C. Vasoli, Filosofia e politico in Dante tra 
Comiwio e Monorchia, dans: Lctture Classensi, 9-10 (1982), 11-37. Pour une introduction et un 
commentaire au texte de la Monarchie cf. B. Nardi dans: Dante Alighieri, Opere Minori, II, 
a cura di P.V. Mengaldo, B. Nardi et at., Milan/Naples, 1979, 241-503. Voir aussi 
B. Nardi, Saggi di filosofia dantesca, Florence 2 1967, 215-75; idem, Nel mondo di Dante, Rome 
1944, 94-205. Une interpretation de la pensee politique de Dante est donnee egalement 
par E. Gilson, Dante et la philosophic, Paris 1953, ch. III. II existe une edition bilingue de 
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redaction de cette oeuvre, redigee a Rome avant 1407, contenait quelques 
passages polemiques contre la Monarchie de Dante Alighieri. 4 Dans une 
publication anterieure, j’ai montre que Falkenberg critiquait la Monarchie 
deja dans la deuxieme redaction ecrite a Cracovie en 1406 et que la cri¬ 
tique de Falkenberg ne se limitait pas aux passages indiques par Senko. 5 
Pour notre tache, il suffit de rappeler, a titre d’exemple, qu’un defenseur 
de la monarchie universelle papale, tel que Falkenberg, critiquait la Monar¬ 
chie de Dante tout comme d’autres oeuvres reformatrices de l’epoque. 6 A 
ce propos, je presente deux passages qui n’ont pas ete indiques par Senko. 
Les deux textes se situent dans le contexte de la refutation de ceux qui 
n’acceptent pas la these selon laquelle le pape est le monarque universel. 


Sed contra hanc conclusionem quidam sic 
arguunt: vita Christi idea fuit et exemplar 
militands ecclesiae, praesertim pastoris sum- 
mi, quia in Ioanne formam vitae suae eccle¬ 
siae relinquens “exemplum, inquit, dedi 
vobis ut quemadmodum ego feci vobis ita 
et vos faciatis.” Et specialiter ad Petrum 
postquam pastoris officium sibi commisit 
inquit: “sequere me,” sed Christus regnum 
temporale coram Pilato abnegavit: “reg¬ 
num, inquit, meum non est de hoc mundo,” 
et ergo papa non habet dominium tempo- 
rale. (Falkenberg, De monorchia mundi, ed. 
Senko 1986, 151). 


vita enim ipsius ydea fuit et exemplar mili- 
tantis Ecclesie, presertim pastorum, maxime 
summi, cuius est pascere agnos et oves. 
Unde ipse in Johanne formam sue vite relin¬ 
quens “Exemplum” inquit “dedi vobis, ut 
quemadmodum ego feci vobis, ita et vos 
faciatis”; et spetialiter ad Petrum, postquam 
pastoris offitium sibi commisit, ut in eodem 
habemus, “Petre,” inquit “sequere me.” Sed 
Cristus huiusmodi regimen coram Pilato 
abnegavit: “Regnum” inquit “meum non 
est de hoc mundo; (..).” (Mon., Ill, xiv, 3-5, 
ed. P.G. Ricci, Milan 1965). 


On peut constater que Falkenberg suit le texte de Dante presque lit- 
teralement, autrement dit, qu’il avait le texte sous les yeux. Mais il ne 
mentionne jamais son auteur. La Monarchie de Dante etait done presente 
a Cracovie en 1406, probablement de fa^on anonyme. 

Le deuxieme texte va dans le meme sens. Falkenberg cite Dante lit- 
teralement afin de le critiquer d’un point de vue hierocratique. 


l’oeuvre politique principale du florentin: Dante, La monarchie, trad, du latin par M. Gaily, 
precede de La modemite de Dante par C. Lefort, Paris 1993. Cf. aussi J.F. Took, Dante. Lyric 
Poet and Philosopher. An Introduction to the Minor Works, Oxford 1990, 147-73. 

4 Jean Falkenberg, De Monorchia Mundi, ed. W. Senko, Bratislava 1975; Krakowska Redakga 
J. Falkenberga “De Monorchia Mundi,” ed. W. Senko, Warsovie 1986. 

5 Cf. F. Cheneval, Die Reception der Monorchia Dantes bis zur Editio Princeps im Jahre 1559. 
Metamorphosen eines philosophischen Werkes, Miinchen 1995, 258-84. 

6 II s’agit de: Mattieu de Cracovie, De praxi romanae curiae, edidit W. Senko, Mateusza z 
Krakowa “De praxi romanae curiae” Bratislava/Warsovie/Cracovie 1969; Speculum aureum, edidit 
M. Goldast, in: Monorchia Romani Imperii, II, Hannover 1614, 1527-1558. (Nouv. impr. Graz 
1960). Nouvelle ed. crit. par W. Senko, Warzovie 1995. 
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illud quo non existente aut non virtuante 
aliquid habet totam suam virtutem non est 
causa illius virtutis, sed ecclesia non exis¬ 
tente aut non virtuante imperium habuit 
totam suam virtutem, ergo ecclesia non est 
causa virtutis imperii et per consequens nec 
auctoritads, cum idem sit virtus et auctoritas 
eius. Maior, inquiunt, patet, quia impossi- 
bile est effectum praecedere suam causam 
praesertim efficientem, de qua intenditur. 
Minorem, aiunt, Christus et ecclesia confirm- 
ant. Christus, quia edictum Caesaris Augusti 
operibus, quae persuadentiora sunt quam 
sermones, decimo Elhicorum, nascendo per- 
suasit. Ecclesia, quia Paulus Caesarem appel- 
lavit: ad tribunal caesaris, inquit, “sto ubi 
me oportet iudicari,” Actuum XXV. Angelus 
etiam Paulo apparens dixit: “ne timeas 
Paule, caesari te opportet assistere,” Actuum 
XXVII. Et iterum: coactus sum appellare 
caesarem, inquit Paulus ad Iudaeos exis- 
tentes in Italia, Actuum XXVIII. Quodsi 
caesar iam tunc iudicandi temporalia non 
habuisset auctoritatem, nec Christus hoc 
persuasisset, nec angelus ista verba nunti- 
asset, nec ille qui dicebat: cupio dissolvi et 
esse cum Christo, incompetentem iudicem 
appellasset. (Falkenberg, De monorchia mundi, 
ed. Senko 1986, 98f.). 


illud, quo non existente aut quo non virtu¬ 
ante, aliud habet totam suam virtutem, non 
est causa illius virtuds; sed, Ecclesia non 
existente aut non virtuante, Imperium habuit 
totam suam virtutem: ergo Ecclesia non est 
causa virtutis Imperii et per consequens nec 
auctoritads, cum idem sit virtus et auctori¬ 
tas eius. (..) Maior propositio huius demon- 
stradonis declarata est in terminis; minorem 
Cristus et Ecclesia confirmat. Cristus nas¬ 
cendo et moriendo, ut superius dictum est; 
Ecclesia, cum Paulus in Actibus Apostolorum 
dicat ad Festum: “Ad tribunal Cesaris sto, 
ubi me oportet iudicari”; cum etiam angelus 
Dei Paulo dixerit parum post: “Ne dmeas, 
Paule, Cesari te oportet assistere”; et infra 
iterum Paulus ad Iudaeos existentes in 
Ytalia: “Contradicentibus autem Iudeis, 
coactus sum appellare Cesarem, non quasi 
gentem meam habens aliquid accusare, sed 
ut eruerem animam meam de morte.” Quod 
si Cesar iam tunc iudicandi temporalia non 
habuisset auctoritatem nec Cristus hoc per¬ 
suasisset, nec angelus ilia verba nundasset, 
nec ille qui dicebat “Cupio dissolvi et esse 
cum Cristo” incompetentem iudicem appel¬ 
lasset. (Mon. Ill, xii, 3-6). 


Le fait que le dominicain Jean Falkenberg jugeait la Monarchic digne d’une 
critique polemique indique que le texte de Dante circulait dans le milieu 
reformateur de Cracovie. A la lumiere de la critique hierocratique de 
Falkenberg, la Monarchic de Dante apparalt comme une oeuvre critique et 
reformatrice. La critique de Falkenberg s’inscrit dans une longue tradi¬ 
tion de critique hierocratique de la Monarchic. D’une fa$on dialectique, 
cette critique est la preuve d’une reception et d’une perception de la 
Monarchic comme oeuvre reformatrice, comme oeuvre critique. 


3. Antonio Roselli et la “Monarchic” comme oeuvre antkonciliariste 

Si nous laissons passer un peu de temps, precisement jusqu’a l’an 1433 
et si nous changeons de lieu pour nous rendre a Bale, nous decouvrons 
que la reception de la Monarchic y est completement differente de celle 
de Falkenberg a Cracovie en 1406. Le juriste et avocat de la curie 
Romaine Antonio Roselli utilise, dans son oeuvre intitulee la Monar¬ 
chic, sans nommer ses sources, de nombreux passages de la Monarchic de 
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Dante. 7 L’oeuvre magistrate de Roselli, ecrite contre la Concordantia Catholica 
de Nicolas de Cues et contre les tendances conciliaristes du Concile de 
Bale, regie les relations de pouvoir entre le Pape, le Concile et l’empe- 
reur. II faut en souligner deux aspects, a mon avis, prindpaux. Premierement, 
Roselli entreprend une legitimation du pouvoir monarchique, tant imper¬ 
ial que papal. Roselli est un defenseur achame du principe monarchique 
dans l’Eglise ainsi que dans l’Empire. Pour ce faire, il transpose des figures 
d’argumentations ecclesiologiques dans la theorie du pouvoir imperial et 
utilise des arguments philosophiques en faveur de la monarchic pour 
legitimer le pouvoir du pape contre le Concile. Le deuxieme aspect prin¬ 
cipal de l’oeuvre de Roselli est son argumentation en faveur d’une sepa¬ 
ration des pouvoirs entre pape et empereur. L’empereur est directement 
institue par Dieu et independant du pape en matiere temporelle. Cette 
deuxieme position elaboree par un curialiste peut nous surprendre, mais 
elle est comprehensible dans le contexte historique. L’oeuvre de Roselli 
faisait partie d’une initiative diplomatique du cote papal pour gagner la 
sympathie de l’empereur et des princes temporels contre le Concile. Face 
a la menace conciliariste contemporaine au Concile de Bale, le pape 
Eugene IV aboli, de fa^on provisoire, la doctrine hierocratique. 

Dans les deux aspects principaux de son oeuvre et dans les arguments 
qu’il y produit, Roselli depend souvent de fa^on litterale de la Monarchic 
de Dante. B. Nardi avait consacre un article a l’utilisation de Dante par 
Roselli, mais il s’est limite au livre V de la Monarchic de Roselli, dans 
lequel le juriste argumente en faveur de la separation des pouvoirs. 8 Les 
livres II et III dans lesquels Roselli utilise les arguments de Dante en 
faveur de la monarchic universelle pour defendre la monarchic du pape 


7 Pour Roselli, cf. F. Cheneval, Die Rezeption dcr Monorchia Dantes, op. cit., 287-327; 
K. Eckermann, Studien zur Geschkhte des numarckischen Gedankens im 15. Jahrhmdert (Abhandlungen 
zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, 73), Berlin 1933; H. Kantorowicz, De omatu mulie- 
rum. A consilium of Antonins de Rosellis with an Introduction on Fifteenth Century Sumptuary Legislation, 
dans: idem, Rechtshistorische Schriften (Freiburger Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Abhand¬ 
lungen, 30), Karlsruhe 1970, 315-76; E. Meuthen, Antonio Rosellis Gutachten Jwr Heinrich Schlick 
im Freisinger Bistumsstreit (1444), dans: H. Mordeck (ed.), Aus Kirche und Reich. Studien zu 
Theologie, Politik und Recht im Mittelalter, Festschrift Friedrich Kempf, Sigmaringen 1983, 461- 
72; N. Valois, Le Pape et le Concile (1418-1450), vol. I, Paris 1909, 257ss; J. Thomson, Papa- 
lism and Conciliarism in Antonio Roselli’s Monorchia, dans: Mediaeval Studies, 37 (1975), 445-58; 
P. Verrua, Antonio Roselli e I’opera sua Monorchia sive tractatus de potestate imperatoris et pape, dans: 
Giomale Dantesco, 29 (1926), 313-32; A. Belloni, Professori giuristi a Padova nel secolo XV. 
Profili bio-bibliograftd e cattedre, Frankfurt 1986, 143-9; J.H. Bums, The “Monorchia” of Antonio 
Roselli (1380-1466): Text, context and controversy, dans: S. Chodorow (ed.), Proceedings of the 
Eighth International Congress of Medieval Canon Law, Vatican 1991, 321-51. 

8 B. Nardi, Fortuna della Monorchia nei secoli XIV e XV, dans: idem, Nel mondo di Dante, 
Roma 1944, 191-205. 
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dans l’Eglise contre le Concile me paraissent etre les plus importants et 
les plus interessants. Je me concentrerai done sur le livre II ou le primat 
du pape dans PEglise est discute contre des theories conciliaristes et democ- 
ratiques du gouvemement de l’Eglise. Roselli prend le differend entre le 
pape et le Concile comme occasion pour un debat fondamental sur la 
structure du pouvoir. Ainsi il commence avec la question: “An ad bene 
esse mundi vivere necesse sit unicam esse principalem potestatem, a qua 
cetere ut sequaces deriventur.” (Roselli, Mon., II, c. 1: Goldast I, 301; 
compare avec Paris, lat. 4237, fol. 90r). La methode de Roselli implique 
une elegante transposition de la question de la Monarchic de Dante: “an 
ad bene esse mundi necessaria sit” (Mon., I, ii, 3) 9 au discours sur la struc¬ 
ture du pouvoir a l’interieur de l’Eglise. Par la suite Roselli prouve la 
necessite de la monarchic du pape dans l’Eglise avec les arguments de 
Dante. Le texte suivant le demontre clairement: 


Nam si consideramus domum unam, ipsa 
domus quidem melius per unum seniorem 
regitur secundum philosophum. (..). Et idem 
est in aliis misdeis corporibus universita- 
tum, quia melius se habent, cum per unum 
reguntur. Sunt enim secundum philosophum 
quinque communitates. Est enim una, que 
resultat ex pluribus domibus. Alia, que 
constituitur ex pluribus vicis. Et ita est com- 
munitas civitatis, que secundum Philo¬ 
sophum est perfecta, quia si civitas est bene 
ordinata, in ea debet inveniri quidquid est 
necessarium pro hominis vita. Tertia est 
communitas provincie, que consurgit ex 
pluribus civitatibus. Quarta est communi¬ 
tas regni, que resultat ex pluribus provinciis. 
Quinta est todus orbis et constat ex omnibus 
mundi regnis. (Roselli, Mon., II, c. 6: Goldast 
I, 312; compare avec Paris, BN, lat. 4237, 
fol. 112v-l 13r). 


Si consideremus unam domum, cuius finis 
est domesdeos ad bene vivere preparare, 
unum oportet esse qui regulet et regat. (..). 
Si consideremus vicum unum, cuius finis 
est commoda tarn personarum quam rerum 
auxiliado, unum oportet esse aliorum regu- 
latorem. (..). Si vero unam civitatem, cuius 
finis est bene sufficienterque vivere, unum 
oportet esse regimen. (..). Si denique unum 
regnum particulare, cuius finis est is qui 
civitatis cum maiori fiducia sue tranquil- 
litads, oportet esse regem unum qui regat 
atque gubemet. (..). Si ergo sic se habet 
in hiis et in singulis que ad unum aliquod 
ordinantur, verum est quod assumitur supra; 
nunc constat quod totum humanum genus 
ordinatur ad unum, ut iam preostensum 
fuit: ergo unum oportet esse regulans sive 
regens et hoc “Monarcha” sive “Imperator” 
did debet. Et sic patet quod ad bene esse 
mundi necesse est Monarchiam esse sive 
Imperium. (Dante, Mon., I, v, 5-9). 


L’aspect decisif de cette adaptation de Pargument de Dante consiste en 
son application au discours de legitimation du pouvoir dans l’Eglise. La 
reduction du pouvoir a chaque echelon au pouvoir d’un seul, reduction 
operee par Dante, est appliquee par Roselli au pouvoir de l’Eglise a 
chaque echelon correspondant. II construit ainsi une structure monar- 
chique parallele dans l’Empire et dans l’Eglise: 


Cf. Mon., I, v, 2: “utrum ad bene 


mundi Monarchia temporalis necessaria sit.’ 
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Prima igitur communitas unius vici vel castri vel oppidi in iurisdictione spiritual! et 
temporali melius per unum regitur. Et ideo in vicis sive parochiis spiritualiter sunt 
prebyteri curam animarum habentes, ut in qualibet ecclesia sit unus presbyter (..), 
quia in quolibet castro est magister. (..). In civitadbus autem, que sunt secundum 
corpus misdcum communitas, in spiritualibus in singulis civitadbus singuli sunt epis- 
copi (..). In temporalibus autem est unus civitatis defensor (..). In tertio autem misti- 
co corpore provincie sive communitates (..) sunt in spiritualibus archiepiscopi. Nam 
in unaquaque provincia unus est archiepiscopus vel metropolitanus (..). Et in tem¬ 
poralibus preses unus provincie (..). In quarto autem mistico corpore regni sive uni- 
versitate sunt spiritualiter primates, qui singuli presunt singulis regnis sive pluribus 
provinciis (..) et temporaliter praesunt reges. Si igitur hec omnia tarn in uno indi- 
viduo corpore humano quam in misticis corporibus et in his communitatibus propter 
unitatem et bonum pacis stabilitas est, (..), quanto magis hoc ipsum conveniens est 
in toto ipso humano genere et orbe universo, ut melius regatur per unum, (..), pre- 
sertim cum secundum sententiam philosophi in polidcis traditum sit, quod quotiens 
plura aliqua ordinantur ad unum finem, necesse est unum eorum regulare seu regere, 
alios vero regulari et regi per unum. Et hie ergo in spiritualibus est Pontifex Romanus 
Christi vicarius. (..). Et in temporalibus est Cesar Romanorum Rex, quia in Romana 
civitate uldmo deus consdtuit divinam et humanam monarchiam. (Roselli, Mon., II, 
c. 6: Goldast I, 312; compare avec P, fol. 113r-v). 


Pour confirmer notre these d’une adaptation de la Monarchic de Dante au 
besoin de l’anticonciliarisme de Roselli, voici encore deux textes qui 
demontrent aussi des dependances litterales entre Dante et Roselli: 


Et ideo concluditur necessarium esse debere 
unum principem, ad quern omnes alii ut 
inferiores principes ordinentur. Alias seque- 
retur, quod pluribus paribus existentibus si 
inter eos lidgium oriretur, non esset inter 
eos iudicem dare, cum par in parem non 
habeat imperium (..), quod esset absurdum, 
cum esset dare imperfectionem sine pro- 
prio perficiente, 10 quod est impossibile, quia 
deus et natura in necessariis non deficit. 
(..). Est igitur necesse esse unum" supre- 
mum iudicem. (Roselli, Mon., II, c. 7: Gold¬ 
ast I, 313; compare avec P, fol. 116v). 


Unde infertur, quod id est summum bonum, 
quod est maxime unum, et id est in se 
bonum, quod est maxime unum. Et ideo 
Pitagoras in correladonibus suis ex parte 
boni ponebat unum, ex parte mali ponebat 
plura. Et hoc edam Psalmista docet dicens: 
“A fructu frumenti vini et olei muldplicad 
sunt.” (..). Ex quibus infertur, quod optima 
bonitads in unitate consistit. (..). Ex quibus 


Et ubicunque potest esse lidgium, ibi debet 
esse iudicium; aliter esset inperfectum sine 
proprio perfectivo: quod est inpossibile, cum 
Deus et natura in necessariis non deficiat. 
Inter omnes duos principes, quorum alter 
alteri minime subiectus est, potest esse liti- 
gium vel culpa ipsorum vel edam subdito- 
rum—quod de se patet—: ergo inter tales 
oportet esse iudicium. Et cum alter de altero 
cognoscere non possit ex quo alter alteri 
non subditur—nam par in parem non habet 
imperium—oportet esse tertium iurisdiedo- 
nis amplioris qui ambitu sui iuris ambobus 
principetur. (Dante, Mon., I, x, 1-3). 

Propter quod in omni genere rerum illud 
est optimum quod est maxime unum, (..) 
qua re Pictagoras in correladonibus suis ex 
parte boni ponebat unum, ex parte vero 
mali plurale (..); quod quidem Psalmista 
videbat dicens: “A fructu frumenti, vini et 
olei muldplicad sunt.” (Mon. I, xv, 2-3). 
Quod si omnes consequende superiores 
vere sunt, quod sunt, necesse est ad optime 


10 perficiente: proficiente G. 
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concluditur ad bene mundi vivere necessa- 
riam esse unicam supremam potestatem, a 
qua omnes aliae deriventur. (Roselli, Mon., 
II, c. 7: Goldast I, 314; compare avec P, 
fol. 117v-l 19r). 


se habere humanum genus esse in mundo 
Monarcham, et per consequens Monarch- 
iam ad bene esse mundi. (Dante, Mon., I, 
xv, 10). 


Des sept arguments en faveur du pouvoir monarchique du pape dans 
PEglise contre les conciliaristes, Roselli en a repris cinq du premier livre 
de la Monarchic de Dante. 12 Roselli a repris les arguments monarchiques 
de Dante pour lutter contre le conciliarisme. Sous la plume de Roselli et 
dans le contexte de la lutte entre le pape et le Concile de Bale, la Monarchic 
de Dante a ete transformee par une reception partielle en une oeuvre 
anticonciliariste et antidemocratique. 


4. La “Monarchic” et le protestantisme 

On peut constater qu’ un nouveau potentiel de reception de la Monarchic 
de Dante, du cote protestant, se developpe durant le processus de refor¬ 
mation qui aboutira a une separation totale des deux denominations 
catholique et protestante. 13 On peut bien saisir la reception de la Monarchic 
par les protestants et leur idealisation de Dante comme predecesseur de 
Luther, lorsque l’on prend en consideration les attaques constantes de 
l’orthodoxie contre la Monarchic depuis les premieres heures de sa publica¬ 
tion. Les constantes accusations d’heterodoxie, lancees contre la Monarchic 
par les defenseurs de l’orthodoxie, ont amene les protestants a considerer 
l’auteur de la Monarchic comme un des leurs. En effet, ces attaques ont 
commence avec Guy Vemani, dans les annees 30 du XIV e siecle et ont 
culmine avec la mise a l’lndex des livres interdits par l’Eglise de Rome 
en 1557. En 1539 par exemple, le juriste de Lucques Henricus Buccellius 
publie une oeuvre dans laquelle il designe comme heretiques lutheriens 
Dante et plusieurs intellectuels qui ont nie la validite et l’historicite de la 
donation de Constantin, comme Nicolas de Cues, Hutten et Valla. 14 Dans 


12 Cf. F. Cheneval, Die Reception der Monorchia Dantes, op. cit., 305ss. 

13 Cf. P. Chiminelli, La fortuna di Dante nella christianita njormata, con speciale riferimento 
all’ItaUa, Roma 1921; F. Wagner, Dante in Deutschland. Sein staatlkhkirchliches Bild von 1417- 
1699, dans: Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch, 16, N.F., 7 (1934), 1-86; C. Sebastio, Capitoli sulla 
Monorchia di Dante nel protestantesimo (1550-1560), dans: Annali di Facolta di lettere e filosofia, 
Bari 15 (1972), 339-84; F. Cheneval, Die Reception der Monorchia Dantes, op. cit., 371-81. 

14 “Ad quam Haereticorum opinionem pluribus modis respondetur.” (H. Buccellius, In 
Constantini Domtionem, Iuris Utriusque Praxis, Lucca: Ioannes Baptista Phaellus 1539, IV, fol. 
292).—“Erravit quippe Dantes poeta Florentinus in sua Monarchia, erravit in Dialogo suo 
Pius papa, in libello quern scripsit ad Basiliense concilium De concordantia catholica erravit 
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le contexte des luttes de la Reforme, la Monarchic trouve une nouvelle 
actualite. En 1554, soit avant la premiere edition imprimee de la Monarchic, 
celle-ci a ete mise a l’index des livres interdits par l’Eglise de Venise. 
Dans le cas de la Monarchic, la condamnation a done precede la publi¬ 
cation et fut meme dans un certain sens, la cause de son impression. 
Dans une petite oeuvre, De idolo lauretano. Pier Paolo Vergerio, un intel- 
lectuel protestant italien qui savait utiliser les Index comme instrument 
de propagande protestante commente l’lndex de Venise. D ne manque 
pas de remarquer que l’eveque de Venise, en mettant a l’index un livre 
qui n’est pas encore imprime, manifeste une intelligence mediocre, puisqu’il 
qu’il n’y a pas de meilleure propagande pour un livre inconnu que de 
figurer a l’index: 

Ac non modo hoc sensit, et multis alijs in locis te mirisice exagitavit, sed disertissime 
Imperium non pendere ab Ecclesia, quin omnibus Ecclesijs imperatorem praeesse, 
etiam Romanae: quod dogma Marsilius Patavinus eodem tempore in eo libro, cui 
titulus defensor pacis, diligentissime asseverat, neque id Dantes affirmavit obiter pau- 
cis verbis, sed edito libro, cui titulum fecit, MONARCHIA, cuius meminit Bartholus 
in L. Divi. par. praesides ff. de require, reis, ubi addit Dantem ipsum propter eum 
librum fuisse post mortem pro haeredco condemnatum. Quin etiam Archiepiscopus 
Mediolanensis Arcimboldus eiusdemmet libri in catalogo haereticorum, quern nuper 
adomavit, meminit, et prohibet ne quis eum legat, et satis imprudenter, quum liber 
ipse nondum sit impressus, et paucissimi sint qui ilium habeant. Imprimetur tamen 
brevi, ne dubita. (Pier Paolo Vergerio, De idolo lauretano, Tubingen 1554, 53). 

Aprcs le temoignage de l’intellectuel protestant Matthias Flacius Illyricus 
qui a fait figurer Dante comme auteur de la Monarchic dans son catalogue 
des predecesseurs de Luther (catalogus omnium eorum qui ante D. Martinum 
Lutherum piae memoriae contra papam exusque mores scripserunt) publie a Bale en 
1556, e’est a nouveau un texte de Vergerio qui nous prouve l’actualite 
de la Monarchic vers le milieu du XVI' siecle dans les luttes de la Reforme. 
Dans son Postremus catalogus publie en 1560, nous trouvons un long pas¬ 
sage dedie a la Monarchic de Dante: 

Dantes Aliger etiam Florentinus patria fere contemporaneus Io. Boccatij, summus 
Philosophus, summusque Theologus, Italice multa, paucissima Latine scripsit, vix libel- 
lum de Monarchia: Cum enim in ea tempora incidisset, quibus Ludovicus Bavarus 
Cesar a nonnullis Papis per plurimos annos durissime vexabatur, quod se et Romanum 
Imperium illis subjicere aliquando recusasset, arrepto calamo, libere quid in eo sen- 
tiret testatum reliquit, quod etiam Marsilius Patavinus fecit eodem tempore, scripto 
libro, cui dedit titulum: Defensor pacis, quin et Petrarcha aliquid de eo, in quadam 
ad Nicolaum Laurentij Epistola, qui se Tribunum Augustum appellitavit, ac non 


Nicolaus de Cusa Cardinalis, seipsum decepit Ulrichus Huttenus in praefatione sua ad 
Leonem X. Pont. Max.” (In Constantini Donationem, I, fol. 252).—“haec protulit Martinus 
Lutherus in quodam libello suo.” (In Constantini Donationem, IV, fol. 298). 
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modo Dantes, Marsilius et Petrarca, sed Gulielmus Ockam quoque (is Franciscanus 
fuit, sed acerrimus Scoti impugnator) scripsit contra hunc Ioannem Papam, Ludovici 
hostem, vehementem librum, in quo de paupertate Christi et Apostolorum agit. Iam 
Dantes ardculos tres disputat. Num sit e re Chrisdani orbis, ut unus existat iustus 
Imperator et Monarcha. Num officium atque honor Imperij et Monarchiae de iure 
sit penes populum Romanum. Num Monarchia atque Imperium pendeat a Papa 
atque ex Romana Ecclesia. Definit autem partim Philosophicis, partim ex sacris literis 
pedris Argumentis e re Chrisdani orbis esse, unum existere iustum Imperatorem, offi¬ 
cium Monarchic penes populum Romanum esse. Denique imperium immediate 
a Deo, nequaquam a Papa, vel a Romana Ecclesia pendere. Atque hoc est quod 
Papam pessime habet: Nam imperium a se pendere et sibi omnino subesse affirmat, 
et propterea nunc cum Ferdinando Caesare iniusdssime litigat, ut nondum voluerit 
eum pro Caesare agnoscere: Cum enim Carolus Quintus Caesar in manibus amplis- 
simorum septem virorum aut Electorum Imperium resignarit, ait Papa debuisse eum 
in suis manibus resignare, quare addit: Aut Ferdinanus a me acceptam ferat digni¬ 
tatem, non enim recuso dare, aut non sum ilium pro Caesare habiturus. Hoc edam 


in libello Dantes aliquodes Romanum Pontificem cum toto ipsius grege pro digni- 
tate accipit. Ait enim eum esse vere Theologiae rudem, ut decretalista, non Theologus 
dicendus sit. Ait ambidonem avaritiam extinxisse in illis radonis lumen, ut nihil sit 


ipsis impudendus. Ait quod cum sint iniquitads et diaboli filij, iactent se Ecclesiae 
Dei filios, qui ut commodius queant perficere, quecunque libido fuggerit, opprimunt 
matrem, eijiciant fratres, nec prosint iudicem pad. Quid potest de illis verius dici? 
quid magis apposite? oppresserunt enim earn Ecclesiam, quam nobis filius Dei ceu 
matrem dedit, exturbant et projiciunt non modo in exilia, sed in ignes quoque eos, 
qui veram matrem sublevatam, atque in prisdnam dignitatem resdtutam volunt. 
Denique aiunt se velle, ut solis sibi liceat omnes Ecclesias, omnem religionem pro 
sua libidine iudicare, se autem minime posse iudicari a quoppiam mortalium. Quare 
nonnulla sane praeclara atdgit Dantes, quanquam nonnulla edam insunt, quibus 
apparet, ilium nondum sads fuisse vera fide et spiritu Dei illustratum in omnibus arti- 
culis cognoscendis, udnam in nostra tempora atque in hanc divinae doctrinae lucem 
incidisset excellens illud ingenium. Huius libelli mentionem facit Bart, in L. Divi. par. 
praesides.ff. de requirendis reis, ubi inquit eum fere damnatum fuisse haereseos post 
autoris mortem. Hunc ante 60 annos in Italicam linguam convertit Marsilius Ficinus, 
magna eruditione atque autoritate vir, cuis versione habeo. Illud est certum, nun- 
quam fuisse typis excusum et apud paucissimos reperiri, ego non sine difficultate 
potui adipisci. Et nihilominus usque adeo metuunt sibi Papae ab isto libello, qui non¬ 
dum prodijt, ut eum in quatuor Catalogis semper condemnarint. Satis de Dante, 
quae fortassis non erant omnibus obvia, ut pauci intelligere potuissent, quid condem- 
narit Papa, cum illius Monarchiam condemnavit. (P.P. Vergerio, Postrmus Catalogus 
haercticorum Romae conflantus 1559, Pforzheim: Corvinus 1560, 18). 

Vergerio appelle Dante stimmus philosophus et summus theologus. Il semble 
connaitre l’oeuvre italienne de Dante mais il ne nomme qu’une oeuvre, 
la Monarchic. II en discute brievement le contenu et situe son auteur dans 
la meme ligne de tradition que Marsile de Padoue et Guillaume d’Ockham 
qui ont aussi lutte contre le pape, avant la Reforme. L’aspect le plus 
interessant du texte de Vergerio est, me semble-t-il, est revocation de 
1’actualite politique de la Monarchic. De plus, il remarque que c’est avec 
les arguments de Dante qu’on peut prouver que dans la lutte actuelle 
entre le pape Paul IV et l’empereur Ferdinand I er , c’est le pape qui 
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commet une usurpation illegitime du pouvoir imperial. On ne trouverait 
pas de plus vrais arguments que ceux de Dante contre les decretalistes, 
dit Vergerio (il se refere a Mon. Ill, iii, 6-10). II est evident que Vergerio 
tente de demontrer une similitude entre la situation historique dans la- 
quelle a ete ecrite la Monarchic et la situation actuelle; il essaye ainsi 
d’instrumentaliser la Monarchic en fonction de la lutte contre les reven- 
dications du pouvoir temporel de Paul IV. 


5. Conclusions 

1. Nous avons tout d’abord brievement pris note de trois moments de 
la reception de la Monarchic de Dante. Nous avons ete les temoins du fait 
que la Monarchic de Dante a joue un role a Cracovie dans un des milieux 
de reforme les plus importants au debut du XV e siecle. Elle a egalement 
laisse des traces dans une des oeuvres politiques les plus importantes de 
l’epoque du Concile de Bale, a savoir la Monarchic d’Antonio Roselli, et 
elle a ete adoptee par les protestants du XVI e siecle comme une oeuvre 
qui avait une certaine actualite dans leurs luttes contre l’Eglise de Rome 
et contre les nouvelles revendications du pouvoir temporel par le pape 
Paul IV. Ces exemples temoignent de l’histoire d’une reception continue 
et tres mouvementee et ils refutent les enonces de plusieurs chercheurs 
comme Kelsen, 15 Rausch, 16 Ullmann 17 et Skinner 18 qui, sans avoir ecrit 
une histoire de sa reception, jugeaient l’influence de la Monarchic de Dante 
peu importante ou inexistante. Qui, face aux exemples presentes ici, peut 
encore etre surpris par le fait que Hugo Grotius dans son oeuvre De jure 
belli ac pads juge necessaire de mentionner la Monarchic de Dante comme 
oeuvre contre laquelle la nouvelle conception du droit international doit 
etre defendue? 

1. Neque est quod quemquam moveant Dantis argumenta, quibus probare nititur 
Imperatori jus tale [jus imperandi populos] competere, quia id humano generi expe- 
diat. Commoda quae adfert, suis compensantur incommodis. Ut enim navis aliqua 
ad earn magnitudinem pervenire potest, quae regi nequeat, sic et hominum numerus 
et locorum distantia tanta esse, ut unum regimen non ferat. 2. Deinde vero concesso 


15 H. Kelsen, Die Staatslehre des Dante Alighieri (Wiener staatswissenschaftliche Studien, 6), 
Wien 1905, 147. 

16 H. Rausch, Nachwort, dans: Marsilius von Padua, Der Verteidiger des Friedens, Auf Grand 
der Obersetzung von W. Kunzmann bearbeitet von H. Kusch, Stuttgart 171, 217. 

17 W. Ullmann, The Development of the Medieval Idea of Sovereignty, dans: The English 
Historical Review, 64 (1949), 33. 

18 Q. Skinner, The Foundations of Modem Political Thought, vol. I, Cambridge 1978, 16-22. 
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hoc expedire, jus imperii non sequitur, ut quod nisi ex consensu aut poena nasci ne- 
quit. Ne in omnia quidem, quae olim fuere populi Romani, Imperator Romanus jus 
nunc habet; multa enim ut bella quaesita ita bello amissa sunt; alia pactionibus, alia 
derelictione in aliarum gentium aut regum jus transierunt. Quaedam etiam civitates 
olim plane subditae, postea tantum ex parte subditae, aut tantum inequaliter foede- 
ratae esse coeperunt. Nam omnes hi modi aut ammittendi, aut mutandi juris, non 
minus adversus Romani Imperii, quam adversus alios valent. (Hugo Grotius, De jure 
belli ac pads libri tres cum annotatis auctoris, Amsterdam 1702, 588). 

2. Nous avons ensuite pu constater que la meme oeuvre philosophique a 
ete interpretee de fa^on tres differente etant donnees les circonstances et 
conditions de reception diverses. Jean Falkenberg critique la Monarchie 
comme une oeuvre qu’il range aux cotes d’autres ecrits reformateurs de 
son temps, comme une oeuvre heterodoxe. Antonio Roselli utilise les argu¬ 
ments de Dante en faveur de la monarchie universelle pour prouver la 
monarchie du pape dans l’Eglise. Sous cette apparence, la Monarchie de- 
vient une oeuvre anticonciliariste. Ce qui, a la lumiere de la critique de 
Falkenberg, pouvait apparaitre comme une oeuvre reformatrice devient 
sous la plume de Roselli une oeuvre soit-disant reactionnaire. A l’epoque 
de la Reforme, les protestants decouvrent, grace a la critique orthodoxe 
et grace aux Index de livres interdits, la Monarchie comme oeuvre antipa- 
piste et antiromaine et lui donnent une nouvelle actualite dans la lutte 
de l’empereur Ferdinand I er contre le Pape Paul IV. Chaque auteur a 
suivi la loi de l’hermeneutique et a interprete Pceuvre dans l’horizon de 
son temps. Mais la methode avec laquelle nous avons pu constater ce 
processus est la methode historique. Cela montre comment l’hermeneu¬ 
tique presuppose la methode historique et comment sans objectivation 
historique nous resterions au niveau des auteurs ici presentes, nous ne 
ferions que des adaptations de textes dans notre horizon, sans etre capa¬ 
ble de nous en rendre compte. 

Au cours de sa reception, la Monarchie de Dante a pris diverses appa- 
rences en fonction d’un contexte chaque fois different. L’oeuvre “en soi,” 
que Dante avait con^ue, dans son esprit, est une chose, l’oeuvre que le 
Florentin a confiee aux aleas de l’histoire par sa publication sous forme 
de manuscrit en est une autre. Face aux exemples que je viens de presen¬ 
ter et a ceux qu’on aurait pu encore presenter, je dois avouer qu’il me 
parait difficile de donner une reponse simple a la question du role de la 
Monarchie dans l’histoire de la philosophic politique. La Monarchie a joue 
plusieurs roles dans l’histoire en fonction d’un contexte chaque fois differ¬ 
ent. Le role de la Monarchie dans l’histoire n’existe pas, l’oeuvre a eu un 
impact et une importance a chaque fois differents selon les circonstances. 
Les interpretes, en exergant une reception partielle, en isolant des elements 
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textuels de la Monarchic pour les reintegrer dans un nouveau texte, ont 
change la signification et l’intention argumentative de l’oeuvre. Le con- 
texte different de celui de la redaction de l’oeuvre a demande une actu- 
alisation de ses theses dans un nouvel horizon de comprehension. Tres 
souvent dans cette operation, les citations de Poeuvre ont ete litterales, 
mais etant donnes le contexte et Pinteret differents de son utilisation, 
meme les citations litterales ont change de signification. Ainsi se confirme 
une opinion centrale de la theorie de la reception, a savoir “die Mchtidentitat 
des Wiederholten im zeitlichen Abstand der Wiederholung.” 19 Cela ne compte done 
pas seulement pour les oeuvres litteraires, mais dans le cas de la Monar¬ 
chic egalement pour une oeuvre philosophique. La Monarchic a subi des 
metamorphoses pro captu lectoris, en tant qu’apparition historique, Vopus 
arduum, Poeuvre philosophique qu’est la Monarchic de Dante, se presente 
comme une “ opera aperta,” ce qui peut-etre surprendrait Umberto Eco qui, 
dans son ouvrage, a plutot parle des oeuvres d’art et non des oeuvres 
philosophiques. 20 

La seule fa£on de reduire l’usage du texte contre l’intention de Pau- 
teur a un minimum est la reconstruction historique de son milieu de 
reception et l’interpretation du texte a la lumiere de son contexte. La 
methode avec laquelle on se rend compte des contorsions subies par 
Poeuvre et avec laquelle on indique les divergences entre l’intention de 
Pauteur et celles qu’on lui prete est la methode de l’histoire de la recep¬ 
tion. C’est Phistoire qui vient au secours des philosophes abuses par une 
lecture decontextualisee de leurs textes. Pour une philosophic systema- 
tique qui veut travailler avec des textes de Phistoire de la philosophic sans 
s’inscrire dans la tradition des falsificateurs de texte, le travail doit d’abord 
consister en une reconstruction historique des textes. Une philosophic 
systematique, qui pense ne pas devoir se soumettre a une reconstruction 
historique des textes, abouti a la position de Phermeneutique de Pidenti- 
fication de Poeuvre et de sa reception et transforme les textes du passe 
en pretextes d’une entreprise propre. Pour le “progres” de la philosophic 
il est peut-etre souhaitable que Poeuvre philosophique ne reste pas sta- 
tique, immuable alors qu’elle doit etre adaptee a de nouvelles exigences. 
II est alors interessant de constater qu’une philosophic systematique qui 
propose une lecture non-historique des textes du passe reconnait implicite- 
ment Phistoricite de la philosophic. Elle devrait par consequent aussi 


19 Cf. H.-R. Jauss, Die Theorie der Reception—Riickschau auf ihre unerkannte Vorgeschichte, 
Konstanz 1987, 31. 

20 U. Eco, Opera aperta , Milano 1962. 
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reconnaitre sa propre historicite ou livrer de bons arguments qui de- 
montrent pourquoi elle transcende l’histoire ou pourquoi elle represente 
sa fin. 

On pourrait se demander jusqu’a quel point une generalisation de la 
these des metamorphoses de l’oeuvre dans le cours de sa reception vaut 
pour toutes les oeuvres philosophiques. Sur la base des materiaux presen¬ 
ts ici il est impossible de repondre a cette question. Mais je peux souligner 
que je ne connais aucune oeuvre philosophique qui n’ait subi des meta¬ 
morphoses interpretatives dans l’histoire de sa reception. Dans la preface 
de la deuxieme edition de sa Kritik der reinen Vemunft, Immanuel Kant s’est 
prononce sur la reception de son oeuvre et a constate que le remaniement 
de l’oeuvre philosophique dans le cours de sa reception est inevitable: “An 
einzelnen Stellen laBt sich jeder philosophische Vortrag zwacken (denn 
er kann nicht so gepanzert auftreten, als der mathematische).” 21 Une 
philosophic, ou toute philosophic, qui n’a pas (encore) atteint le degre de 
certitude de la mathematique, est soumise a la loi de la reception. 22 
L’histoire de la reception de la Monarchic a suivi cette loi, que nous trou- 
vons si bien formulee chez Boece dans La Consolation de philosophies dans 
le Lime des Causes, 2 * chez Dante dans le Convivio 25 et chez Thomas d’Aquin: 26 
“Omne quod recipitur in aliquo, recipitur in eo per modum recipientis.” 

Fribourg (Suisse) 

Universite de Fribourg 


21 B, XLTV. 

22 “Jeder philosophische Denker baut, so zu sagen, auf den Triimmem eines andem 
sein eigenes Werk; nie ist eines zu Stande gekommen, das in alien seinen Teilen bestandig 
gewesen ware. Man kann daher schon aus dem Grunde Philosophic nicht lemen, weil sie 
noch nicht gegeben ist.” (I. Kant, Logik, Einleitung, A 27). 

23 V, 4, 25. 

24 Prop. 10. 

25 III, vii, 3. 

26 Summa theobgiae, I, 75, 5c. 



A Fragment of Michael de Marbasio, Summa de modis significandi 


L.G. KELLY 


The Library of the Jagiellonian University of Krakow have kindly sent 
me reproductions of two fragments of Michel de Marbais’s Summa de modis 
significandi 1 incorporated into the binding of MS BJ 510. The binding 
dates from about 1500. The two sheets in question, numbered “IIv” and 
“IHr” in ink, are pasted in over the back end-papers of the manuscript, 
which are themselves, it would seem, waste sheets salvaged from an older 
manuscript written in a Gothic book-hand. The heads and foredges of 
the Michel fragments are cut straight while the tails are tom very untidily 
revealing some text on the sheets underneath. It would seem that our 
fragments originally were part of a fuller manuscript, even a complete 
one. Both fragments begin and end in the middle of sentences, and it is 
obvious that both sides of the sheets were written on. Given that a frag¬ 
ment of the Doctrinale is pasted over the front end-papers, one wonders 
if these fragments were there for reasons other than structural. 

Page IIv is part of the chapter on the conjunction: 

Incipit: ipsam coniunctionem format (!) constituens ... 

Explicit:... coniungit aliqua inter se et disiungit (148.48-150.37 in my 
edition) 

IHr comes from the chapter on the interjection: 

Incipit: cum quo huiusmodi interiectio construitur... 

Explicit: assignat significationem interiectioni pro accidens. Unde ipse 
(186.45-187.3 in the edition) 

The fragments are written in a bastarda which bears a close resemblance 
to the hands of BJ1944 and BJ1953. Each sheet has an illegible com¬ 
ment in a spidery humanist hand written up the foredge margin. The 
pattern of variant readings indicates close kinship with these two manu¬ 
scripts, but there is not enough evidence to even attempt to place these 


1 Michaelis de Marbasio Summa de modis significandi. Critical Edition with an introduc¬ 
tion by L.G. Kelly, Stuttgart—Bad Connstatt 1995 (Grammatica Speculativa, 5). 
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fragments in the stemma. The only significant variant is the name, 
Eberhardus (149.22), which agrees with the Krakow manuscripts against 
the others. None of the other variants seem significant. I would guess 
that the manuscript of which these sheets were a part was copied at 
Krakow before BJ1953, i.e. before 1450, if only because the volume from 
which they were taken must have been surplus to requirements or too 
dilapidated to be useful. 

MS BJ510 belonged to Michael Falkener de Wratislavia (JL 1502-1531). 
It contains his Introduclio in metaphysica Aristotelis and a copy of the Metaphysics 
itself with his own marginal commentary and interlinear glosses by Joannes 
Sommerfeld (fl. 1487-1502). Though they themselves do not figure among 
the grammar masters of the university, their associates included the great 
speculative grammarian, Joannes de Glogovia Maiori. Both Sommerfeld 
and Falkener had distinguished careers. In the Acta rectoralia of the Jagiel- 
lonian University Sommerfeld appears as a Master in 1487 and was 
Collegiatus in Collegio minori by 1492. Three years later he was Dean of 
Arts and on the Rector’s Council. He died in 1502. Falkener was one 
of the executors of Sommerfeld’s will. He appears in the Acta rectoralia in 
1502 as a Master in the Faculty of Arts and Collegiatus in Collegia maiori. 
By 1505 he was Dean of Arts. In 1517 he was a professor of theology 
and had been appointed Canon and Procurator of the Church of Saint 
Florian. He took his Doctorate of Theology in 1523 and was appointed 
Counsellor to the Rector. By 1531 he was administrator of Saint Dorian 
and one of the senior professors of the Jagiellonian University. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa 
& Darwin College, Cambridge 
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Aristoteles, Peri Hermeneias. Uebersetzt uni erlautert von Hermann Weidemann. Aristoteles 
Werke in deutscher Uebersetzung, begriindet von Ernst Grumach, herausgegeben von 
Hellmut Flashar. Band I, Teil II. Akademie Verlag GmbH, Berlin 1994. ISBN 
3-05-001919-0. 

The superior of the important project of the Berlin Akademu Verlag to present a mod¬ 
em German translation of Aristotle’s philosophical writings together with current scholarly 
commentaries could not have found a more competent author than Professor Weidemann 
for the translation of, and commentary upon Aristotle’s De interpretations (henceforth Int.). 
W. has taken great pains to inquire into all aspects involved in such an enterprise. In an 
extensive Introduction he exhaustively deals with the problems surrounding the title, authen¬ 
ticity, and composition of Int., as well as with the Ancient commentaries on this work. 

The German translation is painfully precise, but not easy to read—for a non-native 
reader, at least—, as a result of a large number of additions in brackets, which appar¬ 
ently are intended to rule out any misunderstandings, including the malicious ones. The 
text of the commentary is sometimes rather difficult to read, owing to the insertion of 
footnote-like remarks into the text, but always understandable. 

The comments given (p. 133-473) upon the fourteen chapters of Int. are very helpful, 
and even intricate philological or doctrinal problems are never ignored or superficially dis¬ 
missed. W.’s treatment of chapter nine is exemplary. As every student of Aristotle’s logic 
knows, this chapter, which discusses the problems concerning what later were called the 
“futura contingent^”—has sparked, to use the words of Professor Ackrill, whose pioneer¬ 
ing study and English translation of Int. still is most helpful—a “vigorous discussion ever 
since it was written and not least in the last few years”. W. gives (p. 223-99) a full-scale 
interpretation of this difficult, and sometimes somewhat obscure or succinct text, and, on 
top of that, reports and critically examines (p. 300-24) the many different accounts that, 
from Boethius onwards, have been given of this intriguing chapter. As a whole, W.’s inter¬ 
pretation is convincing, and certainly indispensable for everybody who is interested in the 
subject matter. 

Despite the general impression that W. has presented an outstanding account of Int., a 
few remarks can be made to challenge parts of his interpretation. I shall confine myself 
to some basic subjects of the introductory chapters of Int. (chs. 1-4). 

(a) A first remark concerns the problem of time-connotation featuring from the very 
beginning of Int., in the opening chapter (16a3-9), in which Aristotle clarifies the distinc¬ 
tion between statement-making expressions on the one hand, and their constituents, ovopa 
and pi) pa on the other. The decisive difference between them is that statements are sus¬ 
ceptible of truth-values, whereas ovopaxa and pqpaxa are not. In order to have a truth- 
value, a thought, and its linguistic expression, require the addition of “is” or “is not”, 
because ovopaxa and pqpaxa by themselves, like thoughts when taken by themselves, are 
neither true nor false (16a9-15). A serious difficulty arises at 16a 18, where such an addi¬ 
tion of “is” or “is not” (etvai and pt| elvot, respectively) is qualified by the phrase r) anXSx, 
t) Kata xpovov (“either simply or with reference to time”). Ackrill, followed by W., prefers 
the common explanation of this phrase in terms of the opposition “present time versus 
past and future times” to taking aitXtoc; to allude to the timeless or to the omnitemporal 
present tense, although he feels that the distinction between present time and past and 
future times would not be very happily expressed by the disjunction “either simply or with 
reference to time.” The same phrase is also used at Anal. Pr. I 15, 34b7-8 and, somewhat 
modified, at Topica I 5, 192a22-30, as well as at De anima III 10, 433b5-10. To my mind, 
these parallel passages suggest that we should take the alternative interpretation of this 
phrase mentioned above (which is rejected by both W. and Ackrill), viz- the one that takes 
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it to concern the opposition between time-connotation and timelessness. (Incidentally, W. 
(157) only adduces Anal. Pr. I 15, 34b7-8, but does not take this passage as a parallel). 

The key notion is here that of anXSx;. Whoever takes Aristode’s use of this term else¬ 
where into consideration (e.g. Anal Post. 71b34-72a5; Topica, 115b29-35 and 141 b24; De 
generations, 317b5-7; De caelo I, 9) cannot fail to see that the general idea in all these pas¬ 
sages is that the phrase “[x] taken anhbc,” is used to stand for an entity irrespective of 
its being instantiated in matter, and that its counterparts, viz. “[x] Kara pepo?,” “[x] 
peptypevov,” and so on, stand for [x] as instantiated in matter. Now all material instan¬ 
tiation is temporally conditioned. Therefore, the notion of attXfix; naturally comes close to 
that of timelessness. 

In point of fact, one sometimes finds the notions of anXGx; and “universality,” opposed 
to the temporality of particular instantiations. Thus, when discussing the nature of the uni¬ 
versal syllogistic premiss (e.g. “A belongs to all B”), Aristode explains (Anal. Pr. I 15, 34b7ff.) 
that we should understand the phrase “belonging to all of a subject” not with reference 
to any time (gt| Kara xpovov oploavrai;), but anXGx;, i.e. “timeless,” for that is the way to 
get hold of the material genuine syllogisms are made of. The author insists that in such 
cases “universality must be taken simply,” not limited, that is, in terms of time (ibid., 
34bl7-8). The phrase (ou xpovtp 8iopi^ovra<; at bl8) seems to rule out time and temporal 
instantiation and to imply timelessness, rather than merely temporal indefiniteness or 
omnitemporality. Contrary to Plato, of course, Aristode’s notion of timelessness in no way 
implies the existence of a transcendent domain of being. In his view, this notion is merely 
instrumental in our conceiving the things of the outside world, viz. our taking (e.g. when fram¬ 
ing apodeictic syllogisms about them) their immanent natures as abstracted from these 
natures’ inherence in these things, in order to draw, and to justify, non-contingent con¬ 
clusions about them. 

Aristode’s remark, at 16a 18 (“either simply or with reference to time”) should be inter¬ 
preted along the same lines, i.e. in terms of timelessness vs. temporality. What he means 
to say is that the “being” added to verbal expressions or thoughts, which provides them 
with a truth-value, either refers to the timeless being that belongs to the connotatum of 
the term involved, or to temporal instantiations and instances. 

(b) This interpretation finds some support in Aristode’s discussion of pfjga, which (in 
chapter 3 of his treatise) is said to “additionally signify time” (its definition being [I] “that 
<sc. pfjpa> which additionally signifies time, [2] no part of which is significant separately, 
and [3] which is always a sign of things qua being said of something else”). 

Aristode explains (16b8-9) what is meant by “to additionally signify time” by opposing 
bytaivet to (the name) uyieta: “By 'additionally signifying time’ I mean this: health is a 
name, but is-healthy a pfipa, because it additionally signifies something as obtaining now." 
Apparendy he intends to say that as a name uyieta refers to the entity “health,” but in 
bringing it up qua form only, whereas vyiaivei refers to health as a form actually inhering 
in something else, thus as an enmattered or actualised form, manifesting itself in tempo¬ 
ral conditions. According to Aristode, no form exists unless it is enmattered in something 
else as its subject-substrate. This does not mean, however, that we could never refer to a 
form as such, irrespective of its being immanent in a substrate. For that matter, Aristode’s 
vivid discussion with Plato about his Master’s Separate, Transcendent Forms, as well as 
his own reflections in his Metaphysics about true substance, would have been impossible 
without bringing up “forms as such” in an abstract way. Now in such discussions, names 
designate entities regardless of their being immanent in temporal substrates (“without time”), 
whereas by using pfipata this ontological state is focussed on. 

Feature [3] (“is always a sign of things qua being said of something else”) is closely 
linked up with [I], and is in a way its counterpart. Whereas [1] brings up an entity’s on¬ 
tological state as something being immanent in a subject-substrate and hence temporally 
determined, [3] refers to the matching grammatico-semantical situation that, in keeping 
with this ontological state, the entity is also brought up qua assigned to this subject- 
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substrate. Thus Aristotle implicitly presents his basic view—opposing Plato’s—that what is 
signified by a pfjpa is a non-subsistent entity. So a prjpa always implies a reference to the 
subsistent substrate which the significate it designates inheres in. Quite naturally, then, 
these two features of prjpa are explained by Aristotle as being closely related. 

(c) Following Ackrill, W. is of the opinion (177) that the indefinite prjpa is in fact a 
sentence-fragment, containing an ordinary prjpa together with the negative particle, which 
serves to make the statement it is part of a negative one. However, I would prefer to take 
“aoptotov jrrjpa” in a similar way as “indefinite ovopa.” On this assumption, it must refer 
to an expression that equals an ordinary prjpa, save for the latter’s definite way of refer¬ 
ring to the significate involved. The indefinite prjpa thus signifies some kind of being in 
an indefinite manner, e.g. “being not-healthy” (16bll) or “being not-just” (20a31). One 
should be aware that, just as in the case of indefinite names, there is no empty designa¬ 
tion involved, but really an ontic value, despite the minimal information given about its 
nature. The “characteristic” designated by the indefinite prjpa is so vague that it can even 
“be said of things that are and things that are not, indiscriminately,” meaning that e.g. 
“not-healthy” and “not-just” may stand for any existent thing that lacks health as well as 
for what does not exist at all. 

Our interpretation of Aristode’s indefinite pfjpa precisely reflects the double meaning of 
his use of “aopurcov.” In Physics II 5, 196b23ff. for instance, when discussing the different 
ways in which a thing’s cause may be indicated, he distinguishes the (determinate) per se 
designation from the plurality of indeterminate, incidental designations. E.g. the cause of 
a house (architect) may be per se designated as “housebuilder” or by one of the man’s inci¬ 
dental attributes as “the pale entity” or “the musical”; in the latter case the cause is 
indefinite (dopiotov, b 28), not qua cause, but in the way it is referred to. In Physics V 1, 
225a20-5, the author uses both senses of the indefinite term “not-being,” which may stand 
for unqualified not-being (“what is not”), as well as “what-is-not” taken in a certain sense, 
viz. “what is not-white” or “what is not-good.” 

It is wrong, I think, to assume (with Ackrill and W. 177) that the phrase “holding in¬ 
discriminately of what is and what is not” refers to the existence or non-existence of the 
subject of the sentence in which the indefinite prjpa is actually used. Rather, only the 
applicability of the indefinite pfjpa’s significate itself is concerned, irrespective of its 
actually occurring in a sentence. Of this significate it is said that it either applies, or does 
not. Therefore, the reference made by W. (177) to Categ. 10, 13b27-35, where it is said 
that if Socrates does not exist “Socrates is not sick” is true, seems to be beside the point. 
In this connection it should be kept in mind that in chapters 2 and 3, Aristotle is dis¬ 
cussing ovopa and prjpa as potential ingredients of a statement-malting expression and thus 
he focusses on the things they refer to, each in its own specific way. Of course, to deter¬ 
mine what, in accordance with their specific nature, each of them contributes to the Xoyo<;, 
and the statement-making expression when “‘is’ or ‘is not’ is added” (16al7-8), remains 
the ultimate aim of the observations made in these chapters. 

(d) The first two lines of the next passage (16b 19-20), which deals with the prjpa when 
uttered just by itself, should give rise to less difficulty than is commonly assumed. The 
phrase “when uttered just by itself” is wrongly taken (W. p. 178) to mean “when taken 
out of a certain statemental context.” Rather it is only about the absence of the two fea¬ 
tures that make up the specific difference between ovopa and prjpa, viz. the latter’s addi¬ 
tional time-reference and its being said of something else, including its attributive use, as 
e.g. in “white man.” On this assumption, the prjpa is merely a name, because, just like a 
name, it only brings up its significate as an ontic value, detached from its being immanent 
in something else and without implying the subject-substrate of which it is said. The fact 
that the prjpa in that position does signify something does not yet eo ipso imply that the 
entity involved is, or is not, the case. This is quite in line with what has been said earlier 
(16al3-8) about ovopaxa and prjpaxa, “when nothing further (viz. ‘is’ or ‘is not’) is added.” 

(e) The final sentences of this chapter (16bl9ff.)—in which Aristotle tries to support his 
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claim about the pfjpa when taken on its own, by tin “anticipative refutation” 1 concerning 
the verb “to be”—are extremely difficult. Not even the verb “to be” (or “not to be”), 
which on the face of it seems to really imply “being-the-case,” affords a counter-example 
to invalidate my claim, Aristode argues, 2 —not even if you use, without any further addi¬ 
tion, the term ov (“be-ing”), which qua substantiated neuter word does imply the idea of 
something actually being there (where the sentence “008’ eav to ov Eurp? lyiXov” should 
be read in parenthesi, pace W., 186). Why not? Because, according to Aristotle (16b23-5), 
even the verb “to be,” (including its nominal participle) “is nothing” (is an empty notion, 
that is), and merely helps to signify—for this sense of ji poocnpaiveiv cfr. 10, 20al3—a 
certain ouvOcoiq, which cannot be conceived of without the things combined. 

(f) I would like to make a final remark about the putative occurrence of what later on 
was called “copula”. W. adheres (e.g. 155; 158; 176; 353ff.; 370) to the common view that 
the Aristotelian proposition already knows of a “copula.” The Aristotelian proposition is 
commonly taken to be an expression with the (modem) “S = P" structure, to the effect 
that, like the copula in “S = P” the functor “is” (“is not”) is held to be dyadic, and to 
act as that which combines (“copulat” in Latin) the subject-term with the predicate-term. 
However, there is an alternative view (held by Mathen, among others) to the effect that 
the verb “is” is a monadic functor which, when added to an “assemble or statable com¬ 
plex” (i.e. a Xir/oq expressing a state of affairs), makes up a statement by solely asserting 
that this state of affairs is really the case. Thus, any dyadic function (as “copula”) is out 
of the question, since the Xoyo? by itself is already a composite expression combining ovopa 
and pfjpa. Much evidence may be put forward in support of this view. I shall confine 
myself to two specimens. 

[1] To begin with, Aristode never speaks of “is” as “copula,” nor is this verb ever brought 
up under a special name. Besides, “is” and “is not” are always said to be added to a com¬ 
bination already formed of an ovopa and a pfjpa, whereas there is never any suggestion 
that Aristode takes them as performing the combination of an ovopa and a pfjpa themselves . 3 

[2] Secondly, it is relevant to recognise what Aristotle means when he says (at 16b24) 
that “it (the verb ‘is,’ and ‘is not’ as well (!); see 16b22) helps to signify some cuvQeoiq, 
which cannot be thought of without the things combined.” Now, the word ouvOeok; is 
basically used either to refer to a compound structure (“composite”) of physical things or 
to the mental act of uniting two or more concepts. This logico-grammatical use is twofold: 
either ouvBeav; only rtfers to an (alleged) composite, or it asserts this composite as obtaining. 
The term Staipcoiq,—which occurs only once, for that matter, viz. in the opening chapter 
(16a 12-4)—, must be explained as the denial of the ouvOeou; referred to by the assertible 
complex, rather than as a separation of its components. Thus, the procedure of speaking 
truly (dXtiOcueiv) and speaking falsely (lyeuSeofiai) is basically a matter of asserting or deny¬ 
ing rightly—or wrongly, respectively—an assertible complex, to the effect that to assert or 
to deny amounts to giving one’s assent to, or dissent from one and the same assertible 
complex, respectively. A lot of criticism of Aristotle’s semantics would turn out to be beside 
the point, if the alternative interpretation were followed, as I hope to have made clear 
elsewhere. 4 

To take the foregoing remarks as serious reservations on the part of the reviewer would 
be to ignore W.’s outstanding achievement. The only really disappointing thing is that this 
rich study has to do with such a poor Index (“Sachregister”). 

Mheer L.M. de Rijk 


1 I refer by this term to Aristotle’s habit of supporting a claim by invalidating a seemingly 
strong counter-example. Cp. Ackrill (1963), 114; 123; W., 156; 163; 181. 

2 Weidemann’s (180-5) has made an interesting attempt to emend the locus corruptus 16b21 -3. 
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5 Notice that in as far as “is” is concerned, Aristotle always uses (16al5; 16al8; 16b30; 17al2; 
19b25; 19b30; 19b38; 20a9; 20al4; 20a36; 21a21; 21b6; 21b21; cp. 21b27-30) the passive verb 
jtpoot(0eo8ai, never the active verb aovitGevai. 

4 Polyhistor. Keimpe A. Algra, Pieter W. van der Horst and David Runia (eds.), Studies 
in the History and Historiography of Ancient Philosophy, presented to Jaap Mansfeld on his six¬ 
tieth Birthday, Leiden 1996, 115-34. 


J. Follon and J. McEvoy (eds.), Actualite de la pensee medievale. Editions de 1’Institut Superieur 
de Philosophie-Editions Peeters, Louvain-la-Neuve-Louvain-Paris 1994, viii + 360 p. 
ISBN 90 6831 607 9 / 2 87723 137 2 ( Philosophes Medievaux, 31). 

In 1992 the Institute of Medieval Studies at the Universite Catholique de Louvain cele¬ 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and the Centre De Wulf-Mansion of the same univer¬ 
sity organized a colloquium to mark the event. Actualite de la pensee medievale contains the 
papers presented at the colloquium as well as a selection of articles by young scholars who 
have completed their doctorate at the Centre De Wulf-Mansion. The collection is intended 
not only to reflect the recent state of studies in medieval philosophy at the Universite 
Catholique de Louvain, but also to honour the memory of Fernand Van Steenberghen, 
whose death was such a loss to medieval philosophy. 

The rather mixed origin of the collection is reflected in its contents. There are sixteen 
papers by thirteen authors, not including the editors’ introduction. Three of the papers 
focus directly on medieval studies at the Universite Catholique de Louvain (though refer¬ 
ence is also made to the work done at the De Wulf-Mansion Centrum of the Katholieke 
Universiteit Leuven before the French-speaking part moved to Louvain-la-Neuve in 1978). 
They are: “Aux origines de 1’Institut d’etudes medievales de Louvain-la-Neuve,” a paper 
delivered by Fernand Van Steenberghen shortly before his death; Jacques Follon on “Les 
etudes de philosophie medievale au Centre De Wulf-Mansion”; and Jozef Brams on 
“L’Aristoteles latinus: bilan d’une edition intemationale.” Together they tell of an impressive 
record of achievement, whether of individual scholars such as Jacqueline Hamesse (not to 
mention Van Steenberghen himself), or of institutions such as the S.I.E.P.M., which has 
its home at Louvain-la-Neuve. Mention of the unfortunate impact of recent budget cuts 
will strike a chord with many readers. 

A second general theme is the nature of medieval philosophy and how it should be 
studied. Here the relevant papers are the editors’ introduction, “Apologie de la pensee 
medievale”; James McEvoy, “La philosophie du moyen age, la civilisation medievale et la 
culture du medieviste”; Carlos Steel, “La philosophie medievale comme expression de son 
epoque”; and Philipp Rosemann, “Histoire et actualite de la methode scolastique selon 
M. Grabmann.” The various authors point out the importance of linking medieval stud¬ 
ies with philosophy, and of seeing philosophy in relation to theology. They bring out the 
dangers of any overly-narrow approach, whether it focuses primarily on logic and seman¬ 
tics, on mystical theology, on heterodox views, or even on Thomas Aquinas (though the 
possible dangers of a neo-Thomist approach tend to be touched on rather lightly). Steel’s 
paper is particularly insightful. He argues that one should not try to read medieval philo¬ 
sophy solely in terms of a response to socio-economic factors, given the importance of its 
struggle with authoritative texts. Equally, however, one must not suppose that because 
medieval philosophy was concerned with texts, it can be read solely in terms of a search 
for timeless truth. As Steel points out, the very attempt to seek a textually-based absolute 
truth was conditioned by a particular theology and by a particular institutional framework. 

The third group of papers takes up particular topics in medieval philosophy. McEvoy 
has contributed “Maitre Pierre d’lrlande, professeur in naturalibus a l’universite de Naples,” 
a useful survey of known facts about Petrus de Hivemia and his writings. Among papers 
by younger scholars, we find Laura Rizzerio, “Les sources orientales et occidentales dans 
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5 Notice that in as far as “is” is concerned, Aristotle always uses (16al5; 16al8; 16b30; 17al2; 
19b25; 19b30; 19b38; 20a9; 20al4; 20a36; 21a21; 21b6; 21b21; cp. 21b27-30) the passive verb 
jtpoot(0eo8ai, never the active verb aovitGevai. 

4 Polyhistor. Keimpe A. Algra, Pieter W. van der Horst and David Runia (eds.), Studies 
in the History and Historiography of Ancient Philosophy, presented to Jaap Mansfeld on his six¬ 
tieth Birthday, Leiden 1996, 115-34. 


J. Follon and J. McEvoy (eds.), Actualite de la pensee medievale. Editions de 1’Institut Superieur 
de Philosophie-Editions Peeters, Louvain-la-Neuve-Louvain-Paris 1994, viii + 360 p. 
ISBN 90 6831 607 9 / 2 87723 137 2 ( Philosophes Medievaux, 31). 

In 1992 the Institute of Medieval Studies at the Universite Catholique de Louvain cele¬ 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and the Centre De Wulf-Mansion of the same univer¬ 
sity organized a colloquium to mark the event. Actualite de la pensee medievale contains the 
papers presented at the colloquium as well as a selection of articles by young scholars who 
have completed their doctorate at the Centre De Wulf-Mansion. The collection is intended 
not only to reflect the recent state of studies in medieval philosophy at the Universite 
Catholique de Louvain, but also to honour the memory of Fernand Van Steenberghen, 
whose death was such a loss to medieval philosophy. 

The rather mixed origin of the collection is reflected in its contents. There are sixteen 
papers by thirteen authors, not including the editors’ introduction. Three of the papers 
focus directly on medieval studies at the Universite Catholique de Louvain (though refer¬ 
ence is also made to the work done at the De Wulf-Mansion Centrum of the Katholieke 
Universiteit Leuven before the French-speaking part moved to Louvain-la-Neuve in 1978). 
They are: “Aux origines de 1’Institut d’etudes medievales de Louvain-la-Neuve,” a paper 
delivered by Fernand Van Steenberghen shortly before his death; Jacques Follon on “Les 
etudes de philosophie medievale au Centre De Wulf-Mansion”; and Jozef Brams on 
“L’Aristoteles latinus: bilan d’une edition intemationale.” Together they tell of an impressive 
record of achievement, whether of individual scholars such as Jacqueline Hamesse (not to 
mention Van Steenberghen himself), or of institutions such as the S.I.E.P.M., which has 
its home at Louvain-la-Neuve. Mention of the unfortunate impact of recent budget cuts 
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epoque”; and Philipp Rosemann, “Histoire et actualite de la methode scolastique selon 
M. Grabmann.” The various authors point out the importance of linking medieval stud¬ 
ies with philosophy, and of seeing philosophy in relation to theology. They bring out the 
dangers of any overly-narrow approach, whether it focuses primarily on logic and seman¬ 
tics, on mystical theology, on heterodox views, or even on Thomas Aquinas (though the 
possible dangers of a neo-Thomist approach tend to be touched on rather lightly). Steel’s 
paper is particularly insightful. He argues that one should not try to read medieval philo¬ 
sophy solely in terms of a response to socio-economic factors, given the importance of its 
struggle with authoritative texts. Equally, however, one must not suppose that because 
medieval philosophy was concerned with texts, it can be read solely in terms of a search 
for timeless truth. As Steel points out, the very attempt to seek a textually-based absolute 
truth was conditioned by a particular theology and by a particular institutional framework. 

The third group of papers takes up particular topics in medieval philosophy. McEvoy 
has contributed “Maitre Pierre d’lrlande, professeur in naturalibus a l’universite de Naples,” 
a useful survey of known facts about Petrus de Hivemia and his writings. Among papers 
by younger scholars, we find Laura Rizzerio, “Les sources orientales et occidentales dans 
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l’exegese de Robert Grosseteste”; Rosemann, “‘Homo hominem generat, canis canem, et 
Deus Deum non generat?’ Procreation humaine et filiation trinitaire chez S. Augustin”; 
Eoin Cassidy, “Le rdle de l’amitie dans la recherche du bonheur chez S. Augustin”; Miguel 
Uuch-Baixauli, “De la felicite philosophique chez Boece et chez Dante”; Jorge Martinez 
Barrera, “De l’ordre politique chez saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Pascal Dasseleer, “Etre et 
beaute selon saint Thomas d’Aquin” and Jean-Michel Counet, “Nicolas de Cuse a la 
chamiere du Moyen Age et de la Renaissance: un depassement de l’hylemorphisme.” 

Though all the papers in this group are workmanlike and well-researched, I shall pick 
out just two of the longest for comment. The most philosophically ambitious is “L’univocite 
de l’etant et la problematique de l’infini chez Jean Duns Scot,” by Jean-Michel Counet. 
Counet gives a plausible account of how the univocal concept of ens allows a rational foun¬ 
dation for our cognitions. In explaining how (according to Scotus) we move from the 
apprehension of accidents (eg., red, white) to ms and hence to substance, he appeals to a 
dialectical procedure whereby we project the structure of language onto reality. He does 
not provide texts from Scotus to substantiate his account at the most crucial points, but, 
given Scotus’s early arguments to the effect that spoken or written words cannot be ana¬ 
logical on the grounds that concepts cannot be analogical, I assume that Counet is tak¬ 
ing language in rather a wide sense, to include mental language and hence conceptual 
structures. Even if much in the paper needs more precise formulation and documentation, 
it is generally stimulating. 

The paper I found most valuable was “Les grandes etapes de la decouverte de l’infinite 
divine au XIIF siecle.” The author, Antoine Cote, takes a single theme, and explores it 
with admirable clarity and precision. The notion of God’s infinity was relatively neglected 
in the twelfth century, but it became important after the 1241 condemnation of the the¬ 
sis that neither angels nor the blessed in heaven see God in his essence. The problem is 
an obvious one. If God is simple, then it seems that he must be seen as a whole, or not 
at all; but if God is infinite, then no finite mind can grasp him completely. Cote shows 
how a new doctrinal consensus arose which involved both the careful clarification of the 
non-quantitative nature of God’s infinity, and the exploration of an epistemology which 
would allow one to say that a finite mind could be saturated by God’s infinity without 
exhausting that infinity. 

While I am happy to admit that I learned a lot from the individual articles, and while 
I am equally happy to celebrate the immense contributions made by the Universite 
Catholique de Louvain to the study of medieval philosophy, I find that this book is marred 
by the disparity between its parts. The institutional link alone does not provide a true 
unity of theme, and it would probably have been better to separate the colloquium papers 
from the examples of new scholarship. 

Waterloo, Ontario E.J. Ashworth 


Risto Saarinen, Weakness of the Will in Medieval Thought from Augustine to Buridan. EJ. Brill, 
Leiden 1994, v + 207 p. ISBN 90 04 09994 8 (Studien und Texts zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters, XLIV). 

Although there has been extensive discussion of akrasia, or “weakness of the will,” in 
both ancient and modem thought, there has been almost no discussion of the problem in 
the context of medieval philosophy. The reason for this, according to Saarinen, is that 
scholars have maintained the view that because the Judeo-Christian concept of human 
nature dominated in the Middle Ages, the existence of akrasia was taken for granted. Since 
the will is held to be able to act against reason, therefore “a concept of akrasia holds no 
special interest.” (p. 2) Saarinen maintains to the contrary that there was indeed a very 
sophisticated philosophical discussion of akrasia, rendered into Latin as incontinmtia, from 
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given Scotus’s early arguments to the effect that spoken or written words cannot be ana¬ 
logical on the grounds that concepts cannot be analogical, I assume that Counet is tak¬ 
ing language in rather a wide sense, to include mental language and hence conceptual 
structures. Even if much in the paper needs more precise formulation and documentation, 
it is generally stimulating. 
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in the twelfth century, but it became important after the 1241 condemnation of the the¬ 
sis that neither angels nor the blessed in heaven see God in his essence. The problem is 
an obvious one. If God is simple, then it seems that he must be seen as a whole, or not 
at all; but if God is infinite, then no finite mind can grasp him completely. Cote shows 
how a new doctrinal consensus arose which involved both the careful clarification of the 
non-quantitative nature of God’s infinity, and the exploration of an epistemology which 
would allow one to say that a finite mind could be saturated by God’s infinity without 
exhausting that infinity. 

While I am happy to admit that I learned a lot from the individual articles, and while 
I am equally happy to celebrate the immense contributions made by the Universite 
Catholique de Louvain to the study of medieval philosophy, I find that this book is marred 
by the disparity between its parts. The institutional link alone does not provide a true 
unity of theme, and it would probably have been better to separate the colloquium papers 
from the examples of new scholarship. 
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Risto Saarinen, Weakness of the Will in Medieval Thought from Augustine to Buridan. EJ. Brill, 
Leiden 1994, v + 207 p. ISBN 90 04 09994 8 (Studien und Texts zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters, XLIV). 

Although there has been extensive discussion of akrasia, or “weakness of the will,” in 
both ancient and modem thought, there has been almost no discussion of the problem in 
the context of medieval philosophy. The reason for this, according to Saarinen, is that 
scholars have maintained the view that because the Judeo-Christian concept of human 
nature dominated in the Middle Ages, the existence of akrasia was taken for granted. Since 
the will is held to be able to act against reason, therefore “a concept of akrasia holds no 
special interest.” (p. 2) Saarinen maintains to the contrary that there was indeed a very 
sophisticated philosophical discussion of akrasia, rendered into Latin as incontinmtia, from 
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the thirteenth century onwards. His work is an outline and analysis of the medieval 
discussion from Augustine to Buridan. His study is ambitious and enlightening. 

The book consists of three chapters. In the first chapter, the author introduces his topic 
and establishes the parameters of his discussion. He briefly discusses modem historiogra¬ 
phy on the issue. He notes that modem discussion of the issue stems from the rediscov¬ 
ery of Aristode’s theory of action. The author proceeds to outline Aristotle’s concept of 
abasia, which Aristode discussed in terms of the practical syllogism. Saarinen notes that 
“Within the framework of the practical syllogism akrasia cannot be explained as the will’s 
intentional rebellion against the better judgment of the reason.” (p. 11) Thus, “Because 
incontinent people seem to act against their better judgment, there must be something 
wrong with the judgement itself; in other words, something goes wrong within the practi¬ 
cal inference formed in the soul of the akratic person.” (p. 11) There are, however, various 
views as to exacdy which premise is not completely understood by the akratic person. 
According to one view, the incontinent person does not possess a complete knowledge of 
the situation in question because passion inhibits the abatis from comprehending the minor 
premise clearly, or from making the proper connection between the major and minor 
premises (p. 12-3). A second position maintains that the incontinent person reaches the 
conclusion of the practical syllogism clearly, but intentionally violates it in acting upon it 
(p. 13). In any case, “it is generally maintained that Aristode never found a satisfactory 
solution” to the problem of how one can act akratically (p. 17). 

Chapter One ends with Saarinen establishing three heuristic models for understanding 
the medieval positions (p. 17-9). The first is the “Socratic-Aristotelian” position that since 
man does not act against right reason, the akratic person thus lacks complete knowledge 
of the good conclusion and action, knowledge of which is obscured through some passion. 
The second model is termed the “Non-Socratic Aristotelian” position, in which the per¬ 
son has complete knowledge of the good conclusion and good choice, but they are not 
realized as the akratic person intentionally violates the knowledge. The third model, the 
“Non-Aristotelian” model, is that of the Judeo-Christian model in which the will is con¬ 
sidered an autonomous or self-determining principle in human action. Within these three 
models Saarinen makes further distinctions, and they will form the basis on which he 
judges Medieval thinkers. 

In Chapter Two Saarinen discusses “Reluctant Actions in the Augustinian Tradition.” 
In this chapter the author discusses the Augustinian contribution at length, since Augustine 
provided the basis for much of the philosophical and theological discussion of the Middle 
Ages, especially that prior to the rediscovery of Aristotle in the West. Although Augustine 
made many contributions to these discussions, Saarinen notes especially with regard to in¬ 
continent behavior the concepts of freedom of the will and that of irwitus facere or “to do 
something unwillingly” or reluctantly. Saarinen moves on to discuss Anselm of Canterbury, 
who concentrates on the expression invitus velle. Saarinen maintains that for Anselm, no 
one can will anything invitus, or reluctantly, because everyone who wills, wills willingly. 
His next subject, Peter Abelard takes the opposite view, i.e., that one can consent to 
something without actually willing it, and thus can do something invitus. Peter of Poitiers 
maintains further, that one can will one thing without necessarily willing the inevitable 
consequences. Peter of Poitiers and others also discuss the Augustinian notion of a latent 
wish, the idea that a man may achieve a state in which he does good only reluctantly, 
or in which he commits a sin while knowing better, and perhaps even latently wishing 
not to commit it. According to Saarinen, this is a moral state resembling Aristotle’s aba¬ 
sia. On the other hand, he notes, in opposition to the Aristotelian idea of abasia, the 
Augustinian tradition maintains that those existing in such a moral state nevertheless per¬ 
form their actions out of choice ( consensu), liberum arbitrium). 

Chapter Three, “Abasia in Scholasticism” covers the period from Grosseteste (c. 1246) 
to John Buridan (d. 1358)—the period of what he terms “Aristotelian scholasticism.” In 
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this chapter he discusses the views of Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Walter Burley, 
Gerald Odonis and John Buridan, with brief excurses on Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham (both of whom he might have covered in more detail). Albert’s views correspond 
roughly to the first heuristic model outline above. He does add something original to the 
discussion by arguing that one’s judgments do not always possess absolute certainty, and 
thus abasia becomes connected to uncertain judgment based on cognition. 

Aquinas’ views are more problematic because in his Commentary on the Mchomachean 
Ethics he basically follows Albert and the Aristotelian view, whereas in the Summa Theologiae 
and the Dt Mak he adopts a more non-Aristotelian view of abasia as a transitory vice, 
which means that before and after the action he knows and wills the good, but has tem¬ 
porarily lapsed from it and consented to evil. Walter Burley takes a non-Aristotelian posi¬ 
tion as well, but is more original in his solution to the problem of how akratic actions are 
possible. He introduces the doctrine that willing the antccedens does not necessarily imply 
willing the consequens. Thus an akratic person can know and will the premises of a prac¬ 
tical syllogism in a complete, perfect way, but he need not will their consequens, i.e., the 
action which emerges as the conclusion of the practical syllogism. Moreover, he also main¬ 
tains the akratic actions resemble the movement of paralyzed limbs—a person may will 
to move them to the left, but they nevertheless move to the right. So, a person might 
possess the good choice but be prevented from executing it. Odonis tries to create a 
medium between the Aristotelian and Augustinian views, which leads to inconsistencies in 
his argument. He does maintain that the akratic person possesses a good choice, but he 
also wants to maintain that a conscious bad consent precedes akratic actions. 

Buridan’s views are interesting because he seems to take both an Aristotelian and a 
Scotistic-Augustinian view of the matter. On the one hand he maintains that the rational 
free will never acts contrary to reason except through ignorance. The psychology behind 
it however is Augustinian in that the will is free and self-determining, not merely a ratio¬ 
nal desire, and it consents by its own free act of acceptance to all actions for which the 
person is morally responsible. Buridan solves the obvious problem with regard to abasia 
by saying that the will simply ignores what is supposed to be known and thus a degree 
of ignorance is presupposed for both his Aristotelian and Scotistic-Augustinian explana¬ 
tions of akratic behavior. Buridan also applies Albert’s idea of uncertain judgments to his 
own ends—i.e. insofar as judgment remains uncertain the will retains its self-control and 
the possibility of self-determination. 

Thus it appears that Albert the Great and Walter Burley seem to adopt positions 
expressed in the Aristotelian models (1-2), but Thomas Aquinas, Gerald Odonis and John 
Buridan tend toward defending the idea of a self-determining free will in the Augustinian 
and later Scotistic sense (model 3a). As a result, Saarinen correctly sees a tendency in 
medieval thought toward a non-Aristotelian theory of will. The author closes his study by 
affirming what he set out to prove—that the topic of abasia was indeed discussed in the 
middle Ages and that the discussion was quite sophisticated, especially from the thirteenth 
to fourteenth centuries. 

Saarinen accomplished his task admirably well in so brief a space. The third chapter, 
however, would be better divided into two smaller chapters, one covering the period from 
the recovery of Aristotle’s Ethics to the end of the thirteenth century (for example), and 
then treat the fourteenth century writers together. I regret that he did not cover Scotus 
and Ockham in more detail in their own right. Their importance to fourteenth century 
thought cannot be disputed. 

On a more mechanical note, it would be helpful if on first citation of sources (espe¬ 
cially secondary works) a full citation were given (rather than simply last name and year 
of publication), and on subsequent citations, a shortened title. It can be rather trouble¬ 
some for the reader to have to page back and forth from the text to the bibliography if 
one is interested in a particular source. In connection with this point, his citations of 
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Ockham’s works were rather haphazard, in that he refers to Ockham’s conclusions in cer¬ 
tain “quaestiones” but cites neither the particular question, nor does he give the Latin. In 
spite of his justification for this (p. 164, n. 22) it would allow the reader to better judge 
the author’s reading if one had more than the citation of merely the volume of the Opera 
Omnia and the page number (e.g., p. 165-6). 

Despite its few shortcomings, Saarinen’s work is a very valuable resource for the study 
of ethics in medieval philosophy, and I highly recommend it to anyone interested in the 
theory of will and action in medieval thought. 

Steubenville Kimberly Georgedes 


The Cambridge Companion to Aquinas. Edited by Norman Kretzmann and Eleonore Stump. 
Cambridge UP, Cambridge 1993, viii + 302 p. ISBN 0 521 43769 5 (Cambridge 
Companions ). 

This volume contains ten studies on Thomas Aquinas’s thought. In the first (“Aquinas’s 
Philosophy in its Historical Setting”), Jan A. Aertsen places Thomas’s philosophy in its 
historical setting. He portrays Thomas as a theologian by profession; e.g. his writings have 
the form of traditional university proceedings (lectio, quaestio etc.). As theologian Thomas has 
become one of the outstanding philosophers in history. Language is considered to be impor¬ 
tant, because of the interest the medievals invested in God’s word. The vision of God 
marks the fulfilment of human activity, as Aertsen says, and this implies that revelation is 
necessary to satisfy the human desire to know. The intellect should be guided by the light 
of faith (a double truth is therefore impossible); faith presupposes natural knowledge and 
grace perfects nature. 

The second study (“Aristotle and Aquinas”), by Joseph Owens, is on the relation between 
the two thinkers. Cultural factors determine different kinds of philosophy: for the Christian 
Thomas the concept of being was most important, and, contrary to what Aristotle taught, 
the essence and the existence of a thing are not grasped with the same intellectual act. 
So the difference between Aristotle and Thomas can be characterized as follows: the first 
focuses on sensible natures, and the second on sensible existents. Thomas’s philosophy is not 
just an extrapolation of Aristotle’s, Owens concludes. 

The third study is by David B. Burrell (“Aquinas and Islamic and Jewish Thinkers”), 
in which he points to Aquinas’s attention—unusual among his contemporaries—for the 
writings of Maimonides and Avicenna. In Avicenna Thomas finds a guide for distinguish¬ 
ing between existing and essence; Maimonides is his inspiration in developing his project 
on the interaction of reason and revelation. Thomas seems to be more consistent than 
Maimonides and leaves matters that have to do with divine liberty (e.g. the eternity of 
the world) to faith (that is not just an opinion among others). As he has done also else¬ 
where, Burrell explains how Thomas criticizes Maimonides’s view that terms applied to 
God are purely equivocal. Thomas takes refuge in analogy. The author notes that accord¬ 
ing to Thomas, man may truly assert that God knows (as far as he uses the terms), whereas 
it is not necessary for man to know the way of signification. 

In “Metaphysics” (chapter 4), John F. Wippel discusses fundamental topics such as being, 
the analogy of being, participation, being and essence, subsistence, substance and acci¬ 
dents, matter and form. He points to difficulties in Thomas’s thought, e.g. the transition 
from “esse” as denoting existence to “esse” as expressing an intrinsic act, and problems 
concerning participation. The composition of essence and being is required to explain the 
limited and participated presence of esse in beings. In agreement with other contributors 
to the volume, Wippel concludes that there is a close connection between philosophy and 
theology in Thomas’s metaphysics. 
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One of the editors of the volume, Norman Kretzmann, discusses in “Philosophy of 
Mind” (chapter 5) the character of the human soul, the intellect and the will in all their 
relations (this text is accompanied by ten pages of informative notes). Kretzmann points 
out, inter alia, that according to Aquinas the intellect never operates as in an ivory tower, 
because in its cognition it always examines the corporeal nature in its natural setting. The 
will is free in different respects with regard to the intellect: it is orientated towards the 
good and moves the intellect coercively. 

Scott MacDonald stresses in “Theory of Knowledge” (chapter 6) the general realist and 
anti-sceptical orientation of Thomas’s theory of knowledge, and points to the notion of 
immediate propositions (“propositiones per se note”) as the foundations of sdentia. MacDonald 
underscores Thomas’s epistemological optimism. 

In chapter 7, “Ethics,” Ralph Mclnery discusses the theological character of human 
action. He winds up his contribution with an analysis of natural law: this is, he concludes, 
the theory that there are certain truths about what we ought and ought not do, and these 
truths are described as principles known per se. 

In “Law and Politics” (chapter 8) Paul E. Sigmund places Aquinas’s political and legal 
theory in its historical background and stresses its innovative character. He compares 
Thomas’s conceptions of political order with modem views, to illustrate in how far Thomas 
can be called a democrat. Thomas’s view on women and slaves are sketched. There is 
also (cf. chapter 7) a discussion of natural law (a fundamental notion for political theory), 
and, e.g. on the just war which is accepted by Thomas. In the final section Sigmund notes 
that the modem reader of Thomas, while rejecting many aspects (e.g. the monarchy, his 
qualified acceptance of slavery, his attitudes towards the Jews etc.) could find relevant 
Thomas’s “belief in the human capacity to identify goals, values, purposes in the struc¬ 
ture and functioning of a human person.” 

In the ninth chapter (“Theology and Philosophy”), Mark J. Jordan discusses Thomas’s 
conception on the relation between his philosophy and theology. Jordan concludes that 
Thomas sees himself primarily as a theologian (cf. Aertsen); according to Aquinas, 
theology perfects theology, and faith can do much more than reason. All the efforts of 
philosophers are inadequate, and can only be defined as a way towards happiness, not as 
providing happiness. Jordan illustrates Aquinas’s general view on the relation by an analy¬ 
sis of two problems, viz. the nature of virtue (pagan virtue is only incomplete virtue, lack¬ 
ing acquaintance with the truth), and the causality of the sacraments (Thomas’s analysis 
leads us to rethink Aristotle’s conception of causes, especially that of instrumental causality). 

The final contribution (chapter 10) is by the other editor of the Companion, Eleonore 
Stump: “Biblical Commentary and Philosophy.” The author discusses in the light of recent 
research the date of composition of Thomas’s commentaries on the Scriptures. Commenting 
on Weisheipl’s conclusions she analyses the nature of Aquinas’s commentaries and points 
to the fact that Thomas was influential in his distinction between the literal and the spir¬ 
itual sense. His commentary on Romans is especially rich in philosophical theology, Stump 
continues. To indicate how useful these commentaries are for philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal problems, the author discusses some problems from Thomas’s commentary on Job, 
and contrasts his analyses with what the modem reader is likely to conclude. 

The Cambridge Companion to Aquinas is a very interesting, clearly written introduction to 
Thomas for anybody who wishes to know more than e.g. histories of philosophy or philo¬ 
sophical dictionaries usually offer. All main fields of Thomas’ thought are covered; the 
authors do not discuss details of research on Thomas, and do not aim principally at dis¬ 
cussions with other scholars. In their introduction, Kretzmann and Stump write “The 
works of the medievals in general would probably be more accessible now if their philo¬ 
sophical value had been recognized earlier (...),” and, somewhat below, “And under¬ 
standing the contribution medieval philosophy makes to modem philosophy, seeing the 
continuities as well as the rifts between the Middle Ages and the Enlightenment, will 
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deepen our understanding of the works of the modems.” These continuities between the 
Middle Ages and later philosophy are not emphasized in all chapters: they come forward 
especially in those by Jordan and Stump. 

Useful indexes complete the volume, which is beautifully published. 

Leiden E.P. Bos 


Leen Spruit, Species intelligibiUs: from Perception to Knowledge, vol. I: Classical Roots and Medieval 
Discussions; vol. II: Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, and the Elimination of the 
Intelligible Species in Modem Philosophy. E.J. Brill, Leiden-New York-Koln 1994 and 1995, 
452 p. and 590 p. ISBN 90-04-0988-3-6/90-04-10396-1. {Brill's Studies in Intellectual 
History, 48 and 49). 

All medieval and early modem philosophers who agreed that knowledge starts with 
sense perception faced a fundamental problem: how is it possible that we gain an intellec¬ 
tual knowledge of material things on the basis of purely sensory information? Philosophers 
in the Aristotelian tradition tried to answer this question by developing a sophisticated 
epistemological and psychological theory, the so-called “species theory.” They claimed that 
we need special entities that mediate between sensory and intellectual reality. Given the 
classical distinction between different parts of the soul, they distinguished between two 
types of such entities, (a) When we perceive a thing, the sensitive part of the soul receives 
some sensory devices, the “phantasms,” that represent the thing as it is given to us in that 
situation, (b) The active feature of the intellectual part of the soul then produces some 
other devices, the “intelligible species,” that represent nothing but the cognitive content 
(the “quiddity” or essence) of the thing. Thus, when I look at a horse, I first receive a 
phantasm that represents this particular horse as it is given to me with a certain shape, 
a certain colour, etc. On the basis of the phantasm, the agent intellect then abstracts the 
intelligible species that represents the pure essence of the horse—the horse stripped of all 
individual qualities and all perceptual circumstances. The intelligible species is that by 
which (the medium quo) the horse is cognized, not that which (the terminus ad quern ) is cognized. 

It is obvious that such an explanation raises a host of questions. How can an intelli¬ 
gible species be abstracted from a phantasm? In what sense does an intelligible species 
represent a thing? And what ontological status does it have? In his rich, very compre¬ 
hensive study L. Spruit discusses all these questions. He adduces an impressive number of 
texts to show that the species theory was one of the most influential theories in the his¬ 
tory of cognitive psychology—a theory that was developed in its full-fledged form in the 
late thirteenth century but had its origin in ancient philosophy and was discussed through¬ 
out the late medieval period until the seventeenth century. 

Spruit opens the first volume of his study with a long chapter on the Greek and Arabic 
background of the species theory. He then examines its development in the middle ages, 
paying particular attention to Thomas Aquinas, who is credited with presenting “the ‘canon¬ 
ical’ theory of intelligible species” (I, 156). In the following chapters the author discusses 
the numerous attacks on the species theory launched by late thirteenth and early four¬ 
teenth century authors. He convincingly shows that the controversy arose because it was 
not clear what ontological status and function the species have. Some critics (e.g. Henry 
of Ghent) took them to be entities that are literally impressed on the intellect, while others 
(e.g. Ockham) understood them as iconic representations that prevent the intellect from 
having a direct access to the material things. Spruit correctly points out that Ockham’s 
critique was based on a misunderstanding (I, 295). When Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus defined the species as similitudines of extramental things, they took them to be not 
inner pictures but representations that have a structural similarity with the things. Spruit 
also examines the various medieval defences of the species theory and illustrates with a 
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number of examples that the canonical theory was transformed in many ways. Some inter¬ 
preters (e.g. Greory of Rimini) understood the species as mere mnemonic devices, others 
(eg. Godfrey of Fontaines) defined them as mental acts, and still others (eg. James of 
Viterbo) took them to be dispositions that are activated when there is a certain sensory 
input. This survey makes it clear that even the Aristotelians subscribing to the thesis that 
there must be a mediating entity in cognitive processes gave widely divergent explanations 
of the nature and function of this entity. 

In the second volume, Spruit turns to the developments of the canonical theory in the 
Renaissance. He convincingly argues that the “new Platonics” tried to integrate the notion 
of intelligible species within a Neoplatonic framework. Thus, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
identified the species with an inner light that somehow illuminates material reality and 
makes it accessible to the intellect (II, 31); Marsilius Ficino assimilated the species to ideas 
or innate “formulae” (II, 33). After a discussion of some influential representatives of the 
Second Scholasticism, Spruit examines the seventeenth-century debates. He treats the attacks 
on the species theory that were inspired both by the new mechanistic physics and by the 
theory of ideas. Correcting some older interpretations, he rightly points out that Descartes’ 
critique was not so much directed against intelligible species as against sensible species, 
polemically described as “flying little images” (II, 363). 

In presenting a vast number of texts that span over a period of more than two thou¬ 
sand years, Spruit displays an impressive historical knowledge. His detailed references to 
a large number of primary sources are a valuable guide for further studies on this sub¬ 
ject. Even specialists will make some discoveries in the densely packed bibliography. There 
is, however, also a danger in the attempt to include as many texts as possible in one 
single study. Spruit often rushes from one text to the next without giving a detailed inter¬ 
pretation. Three pages on Richard of Middletown, two pages on Roger Marston, one page 
on Vital du Four—the sheer quantity of texts and authors makes a careful philosophical 
evaluation impossible. Even complex and difficult authors such as Dietrich of Freiberg (six 
pages) and Duns Scotus (nine pages) are treated in a hasty and cursory way. In reading 
these chapters, I often wished that the author had adopted the methodological principle 
non multa sed multum: a thorough discussion of a restricted number of theories instead of a 
long, never-ending list of texts. Of course, it is helpful to be given some information about 
late medieval and early modem authors who are often neglected in textbooks. But this 
information is sometimes so shaky or condensed that it is hardly possible to evaluate its 
philosophical value. For example, Spruit briefly mentions the esse obiectivum theories devel¬ 
oped by James of Ascoli, Peter Aureol and Hervaeus Natalis in the early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. When introducing James of Ascoli’s theory (in one single paragraph!) he states: “The 
‘esse obiectivum’ has different meanings. It applies to external cognitive objects as known 
by the mind, or to objects lacking formal (that is, mind-independent) being, that are either 
‘fictitia’ (for example, the unicorn) or else ‘entia rationis’ (some simple intentions).” (I, 279) 
This statement is certainly correct, and provides an interesting warning about the com¬ 
plexity of the esse obiectivum theory. But Spruit does not spell out the different meanings, 
and he does not explain why a perplexing variety of items—external cognitive objects, 
fictitious objects, simple intentions—are all said to have esse obiectivum. One can scarcely 
make sense of James’s theory without an explanation and a philosophical interpretation of 
the different meanings of the technical term “ esse obiectivum.” 

Let me now turn to some details. In his discussion of Henry of Ghent’s critique of the 
species theory, Spruit repeatedly points out that Henry understood the mediating entities 
as species impressae, i.e. as entities that exist in addition to the phantasms and are somehow 
impressed on the intellect. According to Spruit, such an understanding distorts the origi¬ 
nal theory. “The identification of the intelligible species with a dematerialized ‘dummy’ of 
sensible reality, mechanically impressed by sensory capabilities, conflicts with Aquinas’ over¬ 
all psychology of cognition. The latter is based upon a synergy of sense perception and 
intellectual capabilities, which play qualitatively different roles in knowledge formation.” 
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(I, 211) Spruit is certainly right in emphasizing that Aquinas never spoke about a mechan¬ 
ical “impression.” But I think that Aquinas’s theory is not as clear and straightforward as 
Spruit wants it to be. For Aquinas clearly says (i) that intelligible species are produced by 
the agent intellect by a process of abstraction and (ii) that they exist in the intellect. So 
the most natural question to ask is: what kind of existence do they have in the intellect? 
Aquinas does not give a detailed answer to this crucial ontological question, as Spruit con¬ 
cedes (I, 173). He confines himself to saying that the species have the status of accidents. 
But if they are accidents, they must be accidents of the intellect, and one may naturally 
suggest that they are somehow “impressed” on the intellect in the way another accident, 
say a colour, is “impressed” on a subject. On this account, in talking about species impressae 
Henry does not distort Aquinas’s theory but merely spells out its ontological consequences. 

One may reply to such a favourable interpretation of Henry’s position that it does not 
take into account a crucial point in Aquinas’s theory: when the agent intellect produces 
the intelligible species it merely actualizes the “intelligible potential” of material things 
(I, 168). This should not be mistaken for the impression of accidents; actualization is an 
active process whereas impression is a purely passive process. Such a reply is certainly cor¬ 
rect. But I think that it points out a tension in Aquinas’s theory—a tension that had far- 
reaching consequences. On the one hand, Aquinas describes the production of intelligible 
species as the production of entities that have the ontological status of accidents and func¬ 
tion as similitudines of material things. On the other hand, he also describes this produc¬ 
tion as the mere actualization of the intelligible potential of material things, i.e. as a process 
that does not require any new entity. It seems to me that this tension between two different 
descriptions was responsible for the controversies in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 
When Henry of Ghent spoke about species impressae, he emphasized the first and neglected 
the second. 

It is important to see that even the defenders of the species theory, for example Duns 
Scotus, spoke about species impressae. Spruit thinks that these authors were simply misled 
by the terminology of their opponents (I, 256 and 258). I would say that more than a 
problem of terminology is at stake here. When Duns Scotus defends the existence of intel¬ 
ligible species, he points out that they play an important role in the cognitive process: 
they make possible a transition “from one order to the other” ( de ordine in ordinem),' i.e. 
from the sensory to the intellectual. The phantasms cannot play this role because they 
exist in the phantasy and belong to the sensory order, no matter how much they may be 
manipulated or transformed. So we need some devices that are abstracted from the phan¬ 
tasms but exist in the intellect, thus making the bridge between the two orders. These 
devices are the intelligible species. Since they are distinct from the phantasms, they must 
be special entities that are impressed on the intellect in the way accidents are impressed 
on a subject. 5 Given this line of argument, Duns Scotus’s talk about species impressae is a 
logical consequence of his thesis that there is a gap between two orders. 

There is another point that deserves attention. In discussing Ockham’s critique of the 
intelligible species, Spruit stresses the epistemological argument: Ockham rejects species 
because he takes them to be iconic representations. Yet, there is another argument, only 
quickly covered by Spruit (I, 294), that is of crucial importance for Ockham. The species 
theory presupposes that every material thing consists of individual features and a univer¬ 
sal essence. The intelligible species have the function of making the universal essence (or 
“quiddity”) present to the intellect. When Ockham rejects the species theory he attacks 
this metaphysical assumption. He denies that a material thing has two aspects, a univer¬ 
sal and an individual one, and he consequently denies that we need some special cogni¬ 
tive devices to make the universal aspect present to the intellect. 3 All that can be made 
present is the individual thing with its individual properties. This critique reveals an impor¬ 
tant point which, surprisingly, is not further analysed by Spruit: the species theory is a 
psychologico-epistemological theory that relies upon a specific metaphysical theory, namely 
realism about universals. As soon as one rejects this metaphysical theory (many late medieval 
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and early modem philosophers rejected it with cogent arguments), the species theory will 
be rejected as well. 

I hope my short remarks make clear that the controversy over species is a complex 
topic that deserves close attention and detailed philosophical interpretadon. Spruit’s well 
documented study is a good starting point and an important guide for all further studies. 

Oxford Dominik Perler 


1 See John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, dist. 3, pars 3, q. 1, n. 359 (editio Vaticana III, 217). 
s Of course, there is more than such an impression, which amounts to a real change of the 
intellect. Scotus stresses the point that the intellect also undergoes an intentional (or cognitive) 
change because the impressed species convey a cognitive content. See Ord. I, dist. 3, pars 3, 
q. 1, n. 386 (ed. Vaticana III, 235). 

3 See William Ockham, In II Sent., q. XII-XIII (Opera theologica V, 303). 
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Corrections 


The article by Paul JJ.M. Bakker, published in Vol. 34, No. 1, May 1996, contained 
some errors. These errors were the result of mistakes by the publisher and not the fault 
of the author and should not be construed as reflecting on the quality of his scholarship. 

• p. 95, n. 50; “.. . Cf. Albert de Saxe, Quaestiones in librum Aristotelis de interpretatione, ed. 
cil., § 767, p. 500: ‘Tertia conclusio: syncathegoremata non significant aliquam rem quae 
sit substantia vel accidens, sed bene significant modum rei, quod ab aliis vocatur significabile 
complexe. Patet hoc, nam praedicatum verificari de quolibet contento sub subiecto, vel 
removeri a quolibet contento sub subiecto, non est aliqua res quae sit substantia vel acci¬ 
dens, sed bene est modus rei et dispositio, puta subiecti vel praedicati; et sic syncathe¬ 
goremata bene significant aliquid, prout ly aliquid non solum significat exsistentiam rei, sed 
etiam modum rei etc.’...”. 

• p. 128, 1. 369, remove n. “k” ( predicatum ); n. “k” is placed on p. 129, 1. 393. 
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